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PREFACE 


In  the  political  world,  as  in  all  others,  the  war  has 
created  new  standards,  and  the  folloxviim  sketches 
slight  though  they   be.   are  designed   to"  assist   the 
process  of  revaluation. 

They  are  not  meant  for  the  hero-worshipper      The 
Hero  as  Politician,  always  rare,  is  not  discoverable 
just   now  by  the  present  writer.     "  The  Man  "  of 
the  newspaper  articles  has  still  to  appear,  though 
he  has  been  regularly  announced  everv  three  months 
or  so.    jFor  the  most  part  one  can  only  say  of  political 
things   that   they   have   got   themselves   transected 
somehow.     But  while,  like  the  angry  ape,  certain 
politicians  have  played  "  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven,"  others  have  emerged  with  credit  from  the 
supreme  test,  and  still  others  have  meant  exceedingly 

In  his  task  of  classification  the  author  has  paid 
scant  attention  to  party  labels,  and  has  always 
preferred  the  wider  to  the  narrower  loyaltv  The 
most  important  question  to  be  asked  of  any  public 
man  at  this  time,  "  Is  he  a  good  Englishman  ?" 
cannot  be  resolved  by  purely  intellectual  tests. 
Judge  JefTreys  used  to  say  that  he  could  "  =mell  "  a 
certam  kind  of  person  "  a  mile  off."    The  present 
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UNGENSORED  CELEBRITIES 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE 

It  is  not  very  material  to  this  or  anv  other  generation 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  "  filmed."  But 
posterity,  in  its  study  of  this  time,  will  be  grateful 
that  he  has  been  painted  by  a  man  of  genius. 

To  our  successors  most  that  has  been  written  con- 
cerning this  eminent  man  must  make  for  sheer  be- 
wilderment. It  is  "  hot  ice  and  wondrous  strange 
snow."  They  will  read  of  a  white  negro,  a  dwarf  ten 
feet  high,  a  demagogue  who  tyrannized  over  the  mob, 
a  s>oophant  who  bullied  and  plundered  the  rich. 
Many  quite  rational  people  believe  that  Shakespeare 
never  wrote  the  plays  and  sonnets  simply  because 
the  only  dependable  portrait  of  him  is  that  mournful 
Droeshout  engraving  showing  whdt  Gainsborough 
called  "  as  damned  stupid  a  head  as  ever  I  saw." 
What  degree  of  misjudgment  ihight  not  be  possible 
to  men  examining,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a 
newspaper  illustration  of  Mr.  George  opening  a 
bazaar  or  patting  an  election  baby  ? 

But  Mr.  Augustus  John's  notable  canvas  will  tend 
to  avoidance  of  the  grosser  kind  of  error  concerninp 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  character.  Just  as  the  painting 
of  Vand3'ke  tells  us  more  about  the  essential  Strafford 
than  all  the  careful  pages  of  Clarendon,  so  this 
remarkable  study  reveals  the  true  personality  of 
Mr.  George  better  than  many  volumes  of  Hansard 
and  the  Parliamentary  sketch-writers .     In  regarding 
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that  there  is  great  strength      "^f,  ^"^  '^^-^  ^--^^  ^ime 
strength  first.  Lpt^r^^^^^^^^^^  man.     Physical 

bui  neck,  povverfu'j  shouldtrs  tt  "^^f  =  ^^-^^  v  ^-^^' 
matiuK  to  that  southern   tt  *^°^^  "^^" 'PPi-^^-^i- 

f  uces  the  greatest  "/u^Trs'^rsS;  '^'^^  ."^^'^•'^'  i'^ 
that  surprises  in  the  test  of  h    .      1"'""'^"^'  ""'  '3-0 
^^'ho  are  prone  to  ove  v'  ue  r.;::"^';^"*^  northerners 
ti^at   in   other   tixnes  I'n  doThJr     ■'''''''     ''"^  ^^'^ 
ovvnerofthisphysiauetr^l^l        ^''•cuin.tances   the 
and  yet  died  Vh^s^Ll^l'^.i^^^t'"^"'' ^ 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  be.r    ?r  ""^  '""^  '^  "«^ 
^leep  anywhere  and  at  anv  time   !    f"'  ""^'^>''  ^«" 
daunted  by  difficulties   so  inn       '    u"^  ''  "^^  '"^'''^"ly 
'-/-est.    In  the  fea  u  ;s'cin  be're'n'"  ^'"H^"^'^  ^"^ 
of   purpose    comp.tib  e    n^  h    •  fi    .  '"  '""-^'^^"^y 
'"ethodjanimpaLcectonnnv"''"    P^^^^'^^^    «5f 
ruthlessness-one  of  th^    opposition ;  even  a  certain 
the  later  period,  from      yrhlTc^^"^^"  .  Emperors  of 
niuch  such  a  face.     It  i   not  th.  /"'"'f '^ht  have  had 
of  statecraft;  the  brain  hi     .5^^  ""^^•^'"^^^  "^^ster 
and  mocking  eyes  is  nu VI   '""i  '^°'^  '^'^^'  sceptical 
capacious  nor  subtle- it  en^n        '''^''°"''  ^"^  "^'^^er 
draughts,  but  Che  s  is 'rXThr  '"'^"^^^"^^  §anie  of 
as  they  see,  the  eves  see  rl.    , ^"""^^  '*•    ^till,  so  far 
its    limits,    is    an    Jm.    kT ^^'  ^"^  '^^  '^^^i"'  ^^ithin 
special  pu'rposerof  itT  otn:   ^"^^^r^"^'     For    the 
'--rum^entL  he  could  have        ^'^'^^  ''  ^^^  ^» 

fmpirical';cSl,f^Sm^n  T-^'  essentially  to  the 

before  and  after  ''h.tfuP'     ^^^  ^^^^  "ot  look 

in  small  awe  of  pT^cedent'n^  ''T'  '^"-     "^  ^^-^^ 

^i-f  and  the%;:pL^:XlnV.^^^^^^^^^^^  ■ 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE 
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which  appeal  to  him  in  his  varying  moods,  no  man 
has  less  sense  of  the  continuity  of  human  things. 
For  him  the  present  ♦^ick  of  the  clock  has  all  the 
dignity  of  the  eternal.     He  is,  in  truth,  as  much  a 
man  of  action  as  any  foxhunter  of  the  shires  or  any 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope.     Withal  there  is  in  him 
something  of  the  poet;  ho  has  a  touch  of  the  true 
Promethean  fire,  and  only  when  he  is  very  tired  dors 
the  coin  from  his  phrase-mint  ring  tinny.    Occasion- 
ally, like  the  German  Emperor,  whom  he  somewhat 
resembles  in  his  knack  of  saying  memorable  things 
on  trivial  occasions   (as  well,  it  must  be  added,  as 
trivial  things  on  some  memorable  occasions),  he  ris(!s 
to  very  considerable  heights ;  if  the  Victorian  book- 
making  fashion  still  held,  a  very  tolerable  fcollection 
of  "  Beauties  "  could   be  made  from   his  speeches. 
But,  though  he  keenly  enjoys  his  gift  of  eloquent 
utterance,   and    sometimes    takes   a    more    languid 
pleasure  in  the  eloquence  of  others,  words  are  for  hini 
only  missiles  and  munitions,   better  or  worse;  the 
fight  is  the  mail!  thing.  The  fever  or  doing,  the  gust 
and  passion  of  perpetuat  movement,  the  revolt  against 
passivity,  are  in   his  very  blood.     If  thought  is  a 
malady,  he  is  of  all  men  most  healthy.     His  poor 
acquaintance  with  history  and  literature  are  less  <    e 
consequence  of  lack  of  opportunity  than  of  his  inn    e 
dislike  of  hard   study.     He  is  in  a   sense  indolent 
through  excess  of  energy.    What  can  be  done  at  a 
sitting  he  does  as  well  as  most  men;  but  he  quickly 
tires  of  monotonous  application,  and  his  only  idea  of 
repose  is  change  of  effort.     Hence  the  just  criticism 
that  he  raises  many  questions  and  settles  few,  that 
whatever  he  touches  he  leaves  a  litter  for  some  less 
gifted  person  to  clear  up,  and  that  the  more  passion- 
ately he  advocates  a  policy  the  less  he  can  be  trusted 
to  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion. 


education  to  wh^d,  he  'v..  !?^^''  '°  *''^  desultory 
-d  eariy  death  ofhffrttr  h'""'.^  ^/  ^^^  ^"""'•^ 
to  himself  as  a  child  off h        "  ,  "  ^""^  *^^  referring 

Both  description,  "r-  mil  T"^"^'  ^"'^"••eless  man. 
hHongs  to  a  cb '.  u.t^n        -T'    .^'■-  ^^^^^  George  ■ 
^'-eloped  th^   that  o?  the °,Je;!,S"'^  ""  '^^^  h'S^^^' 
grandfather  and  father  wer.  h     .'"  ^^"'''"^«"-     "** 
table  "-the  former  a  veorn      ?  *"  ^"^""^^^  "  '"^^Pec- 
.  -  ^<=hoolmaster  uho  n.rrou^v  ^""'Z  ""^  '^'  '^"^^ 
Half  the  peerage  mihrLTrch^jn"''''"^  the  n  inistrv. 
a  beginning  of%heif;^t[;';^J^'"  -- -editable 

and  not  birth,  that  threu  the  infan't  C  "^'^  ^"''^^"*' 
poor.  There  is  a  curious  J  u,*'°''^'' •''"^°"S  the 
early  life  and  that  of  Cha  le'Si''"''  '^^'"^^^  ^is 
might  be  drawn,  not  baotn^  "^^^^^^  ^"^  ^  Parallel 

effects  of  precociourexneSTf''^  ''"*^^^"  ^^^ 
two  men.  Had  JolTEkuZZ  '"^^^^'^""^  ««  these 
would  have  found  life  smoo^l^  ^  l""'^^'^'''  Charles 
university,  and  the  rest  h^?^  t"  ^'"^  ^^  ^^^ool. 
gonetothe  Bar  or  pasSintn  .^u  '^.^'^"^'^^^^  have 

and  would  have  ;£lrust?'t%''""'^-'-' 
m  knighted  and  DeitdnnJj  brilliant  career  " 

made  shipwreck  o^f'verTtL^  Frl  J?'"  ^'^^-- 

vu'id  nature  and  wounded  middf  ?"'"'"''  ""''^  ^^ 
bottles  with  blacking  and   ^''^'^^''f^'!^  Pride.  filled 

To  the  end  of  his  da?,  h"  ,va  hf^LT''^  '^^"^'•««^«- 
the  outrage,  and  let  Jt  T  haughtily  conscious  of 

he  hu'r,edlgai„"st  El^H/Cci:."  "^[  ?"  "/  -«- 
happened  had  the  paternal  T!"  '  J  '""  """W  have 
son  for  scholarshipfdeZc^hT  i""*,  "•  """"^  ^'^ 

Oeorge   won.d    hVve 's?n,^::;tr«r  p^^t^.^^ 
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would  have  been  as  an  Asquith  or  .i  Simon,  funda- 
mentally satisfied  with  things  as  they  arc,  and 
"  except  in  opinion  not  disagreeing  "  with  his  late 
enemies  the  Dukes. 

As  things  were,  he  started  the  work!  without  what 
is  called  education,  but  with  such  substitute  as  a  lad 
of  quick  parts  and  vivid  temperament  may  pick  up 
at'  a  village  school  and  from  the  conversation  of  his 
elders.     Such    disadvantages    may    he    easily    over- 
estimated:    There  are  many  worse  tutors  than  the 
village  shoemaker   who   was  his   uncle   and   second 
father;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Oxford 
Union  offers  a  better  training  for  the  embryo  politician 
than  the  debating  circle  of  a  Welsh  Nonconformist 
chapel.    At  any  rate  youi.g  George  scraped  together 
enough  information  to  qualify  as  a  solicitor  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one;  he  became  a  practised  speaker  in 
two  languages  before  he  had  need  of  a  razor;  and  at 
fifteen  he  knew  more  of  the  realities  of  life  than  most 
men  do  at  thirty.     He  was  not,  and  is  not,  possessed 
of  formal  culture.     But  many  of  the  greatest  scholars 
have  had  smaller  opportunity.    If  he  learned   only 
what  was  immediately  necessary  for  his  purpose  the 
fault  was  mainly  his :  application,  as  has  been  already 
noted,  was  painiul  to  him,  and  what  could  not  be 
picked  up  sparrow  fashion  he  never  acquired.     But 
to  speak  of  such  a  man  as  "  uneducated  "  is  merely 
snobbish. 

It  is  in  that  last  word  that  we  have  the  secret  of 
much.  In  America  a  politician  thus  "  raised  "  and 
instructed  would  feel  no  sort  of  handicap,  and  nobody 
would  feel  it  for  him.  If  he  did  not  know  one  set  of 
facts,  What  matter?  There  are  too  many  facts  for 
one  man  to  know.  Education  of  any  kind  is  to  thv^ 
purpose:  mode  and  place  of  education  matter  little. 
But  in  this  country  schools  and  universities,  though 
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-  the  ideal  of  t^^l^^^^'^fr^^-^Woy.^ 
^vas  for  the  multiplica?[^  \, J^y-  .^"^?  ^ "     "'-^  ^clieme 
^ve  ha.T  dropped  the    Iwf-  ^'"""^'^n  Rentlernen;" 
substantive.  'o^Lrwlj  ICldVt?'  '"*r^'«^^'  ^^e 
ts massive simplicitv.    A^ttL    T '^''^'^  '"  ■''» 
t»Kcs  of  this  view  is  to  be  set  on    ."«■'" '^*''^'  »''^''"- 
A  certain  number  of  .  uite  tln.V'"'"^'  ^'rawhack. 
;  antly  fail,  fron;  some "etun  or    "^  -'^""«  """"  ^«"- 
heijcognizedhallMnarkTZdV'*""*'^"'"'  '''  '^'^^^^ 
^"   their  natures,   resent    tr/"^''"'"."'^'"'''^^^ 
veheniently.    Son.e  run    o  snti,^       "''''^''   '"^^^'^   "^ 
humoured;  some  take  ,.r.      i     '  '"'"'^  «•"  '^^^^  Kood- 
*•>  the  est'abli^hed  o;de"^?  thT"'"^'  '4?^*''^  ^'"^""'^ 
"•^-n-and   very-   few    Endish^"^''    ^^'^''^  "''«  ^vv 
••-  to  he  indifferent  whcthf   thTv       "r.  P'^*'-"Phicai 
"'»•".  and  the  most  sen^t.ve  '?^u  '""^  *t^"«^^  ^^ntie- 

tiiemselves  and  the  men  ?,f  r  n     '^  ^^^'^'  hetvveen 
•■•'•^'  ^"obs.  of  course  ?^.  t  r  if     k    """  '^""''>-     ^hev 

:    ^hey  would  nottrouJ^e'btt  ft  r'^^'"'"'""'^'"'^"* 
snobbery.  "^  "''^"t  it  but  for  the  general 

Themischief  operptes  in  *■„.„  ■• 
;r't  only  an  irriiatic!  Lir^.o!'^'""^-  ^^  '^-^"^ 
t'H^tJy  anti-social  forms  hn  ''''"•"^'T'  ^'^'^'^'^  ^^'s- 
-^tunation  of  acaden.  ^  .'nd  oh",  "V«^""tary  over- 
""^.  ^^eldom  leads  th  '  rTbunT  nf  1^""'^'^^"^  ^^'^'-h 
^'rnyed  at  power,  to  yieW  '  n  ,  u^^  ^'^''^''  «"^e 
;vx'alth   and   settled   posit  Irrb/"^"'^'-  t"  ..reat 

V  ne  dodoted  whether  Mr.  T  lovrl  r 

.  Lien  cj  Georie;*;  was 
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much  tn»ubled  by  bin  educational  or  social  Iimit«tion» 
when    i,e  entered    Parliament   at    twentv-seven    for 
Carnarvon .     Hin  rebellion  then  was  against  soniethinij 
less  subtle :  somethinR  personified  by  the  squire  of  his 
distnct  and   the  ..arson  of  his  parish.     But  as  he 
Kradually   ceased    to    Ixj   a    Welsh    Nationalist    and 
developed  into  an  English  Radical  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  an  adrlitional  touch  of  venom  was  impartf^d 
to  his  attacks  on  the  "  Rcntlemanlv  party  "  hv  tiie 
fact    that    It    was    so    very    ijentlemanlv ,    Thcueh 
Joseph    Chamberlain    was    the   chief  object    of   hi^ 
youthful  fury,  it  was  not  against  him  but  against  the 
grandees  of  Conservatism  proper  that  the  real  vendetta 
existed.     Mr    Lioyd  George  no  doubt  felt  much  of 
the  passion  he  expressed  during  the  Boer  War;  one 
of  the  finest  features  of  his  character  is  a  hatred  of  the 
more  theatrical   kinds  of  oppression,  a,..!   he  quite 
sincerely  saw  in  the  warfare  of  the  African  republics 
the  resLstance  of  a  weak  thing  in  the  right  to  a  strong 
thing  in  the  wong.     He  little  cared  that  the  lioer 
had    been    himself   ;.    considerable    oppress-.r.     But 
though  he  might  assail  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  every 
weapon  in  an  armoury  th.it  included  invective,  s.-.tire 
personal    gibe,    and    imaginative    app.-al,    he    could 
hard  y  feel  against  that  great  man  ^s  he  did  against 
the  hereditary  hidalgos.     Both  he  and  Chamberlain 
belonged  to  the  middle  cla,.;  both  were  destitute  of 
v%hat  IS  called  the  higher  culture;  Chamberlain  had 
niade  his  way.  as  the  young  Welshman  hoped  to  make 
his,  by  sheer  force  of  ability  and  character.     And    £ 
some    secret    sympathy    may    have    mingled    with 
antagonism  even  at  this  period,  there  was  assuredly 
more  when  Chamberiain.  flingini:  out  of  office,  started 
on  that   last  campaign  which  exhausted   his  ebbing 
vitaljty.     Sucn  an  act  of  courage  was  very  much  in 
Mr.  Georges  own  way.     Besides,  he  was  not  q„ite 
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whether  his  mmdtas  so  nmS  Y''^  '^  ^'""^""1 
the-     .eeper   issues.     Po^s^v  ?l^  "V V"^^«r^ta,ul 

tw''  y«ars  at  the  Board  c,f  Tr  l  h/  "  ^'  ''"""^  h'^* 
«» ••nt,  and  probably  as  bore.1  "i".  "  "'  '''^"'"'>'  ^'^ 
'•Z*^-  ^<ut  he  had  tm,dr  sum.'  k'  "^  P**""^'  "^  his 
that  ..ffice.  True  he  v?*.  ""*-'''  reputation  ir 
departmental  Soe.:.  H  '""!:  '"  ''"^''^  "^  ^'^  a 
,  attracted  him  Hke  twonl  „  \  '  T"  ^?'"^^^  ^"^  "^ver 
'»'*t  tj,e  per„,an7nt      S  \  ?  '"•**"'  adventure.     He 

nt-Kotiation   which  .urDris;.!         ''''"'   '''    ^"»'"^'ty    i„ 
seen  in  l,in.  no  more  thnn  "'""■''  ^^"  had  .o  far 

But  the  compan  i^e  ''aXr""?".^'  ''^'''  "  '•^^»*"" 
and  when  .Mr.  Asau^h  K  ' ''V^^  J'*'' ''"'^^'d  him, 
^;  believed  that  3  of  lli'^fi  ^'"""^L  ^'"-ter  i^ 
Mr.  Geor^je's  demand  Jor"ns/rntn  ^'"^'*^"'ties  was 
Ch.ef  is  said  to  havrfanc;^d\TT'r-  ''''''''''' 
^'ccessor  at  the  Treasury  D.tvrriV"?"^  '"^ 
n?ade  ,t  plain  that  he  u^uld  t  rh       '^T'^  ^'^"'"^^ 

makes  my  country's  h-ws  ifl        i      •    *^''"'^  ""*  who 
a  rather  foolish  phrj;";:  .^  "'\';;^V""«V'  said 
not  who  presided  over  the  r,hhw       ,"  ^'"""^'^  *^ared 
the  Budget.     He  was  determined  /  '°  ^""^'  "^  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  he  succeeded.     The  ^ul  .     /"""'"^^^^^^^^^tion, 
revolutionary;  in  these  H-Vv^f    "  ..'^"^  Was  hardly 
taxation  "  the  fierce  dl^,;^/-"y  "  confiscator^        " 
seems  in  retrospect   theatrical        ?''''"'^'^'P''°P°«als 
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words   "  National    Property  "  r,vtr  Chatsworth  .mkI 
Bnvvoofl  hr  rf)iil(l  havi;  liarrlly  dnm.-  it  with  a  tuort> 
ai>nr.".ly|)tii:  a.ir.     TluTe  is  no  donht  that  hf  fiijuyt-d 
till-  vvliolf  thinir  iinnu'iivrlv.     fir  \v:->  .iv.-nKiiiK  all 
thr  .-livilits  of  til,.   httU-   VWM,    1.(1.   all   the   stately 
tolerance  of  the  vilhue  attorney,  all  the  y.      e  sneers 
levelled  at  the  risint;  i)«)litirian.     Nev.-r  was  public 
duty    tio    happily    wedrled     to    private    inclination. 
There  was  always  soniethinjr  a  little  feline  in  Mr.  I  luyd 
GeorKe,  and  he  now  took  a  perfectiv  cat-like  pleasure 
in    tearinii   out    the   tail    feathers   ..f  some   solenni, 
gorgeous,  jewelled  bird,  sonic  peacock  <rf  th.-  ])e.n,^e 
who  rasped  out  denunciations  of  his  wickedness.     Ho 
rejoiced  in  his  new  character  as  a  pt)liti.:al  Altil.i  or 
Hammer  of  God,  and  positivciv  revelled  in  what  he 
called   the   "  howls   fn.m    Belgravi;.."     H<.   shrieked 
with  gay  laughter— as  who  w<.uld  not?-- when  told 
that  he  wouhl  never,  no  never,  be  again  invited  to 
Blenheim;  he  drove   Lf.rcl  Rothschild  into   terrified 
silence  with  a  single  quip.     No  ni.n  in  our  time  has 
ever  enjoyed  such  extreme-   'f  popularitv  and  detesta- 
tion; it  was  the  mark  of  goud-hreef  ■  ig  to  vilify  him 
as  the  "  little  Welsh  solicitor,"  md  in  the  more  select 
suburbs  of  London  he  was  known  as  the  "  Cad  of  the 
Gibinet."     All  this  glory  could  not  last,  and  if  there 
had   been  no  Insurance  Act  and  no  Marconi  affair 
Mr.  George's  vogue  must  have  suffered  some  diminu- 
tion.   Still,  though  his  prestige  was  somewhat  dimmed, 
che  outbreak  of  war  found  him  still  the  mo^t  ixiwerful 
of  British!  ministers. 

It  will  prol.>ably  be  many  years  before  liio  world 
knows  precisely  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  most 
pronounced  PaciHst  of  the  Pacifist  Liberal  Cabinet, 
the  man  who  had  declared  that  we  were  "  building 
Dreadnoughts  against  a  phantom."  and  had  but  six 
months   before   beenn   :i   pas?ion;ite  cnisri'ie   n-'.-in't 
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'"laments,  sued  u.  tlu-  fateful  decision  of  August  4 

lie  Prune  Mui.ster  .uul  Sir  Edward  Gre^•.     The  fict 

t-".<r  ii,.  hardly  hecn  ou.,uo-li  realized.     Opposiiioji 
.<;  -ar  wa.  tar  .tron^or  than  is  ,a-nerallv  suppo  ed 

->  t a,  ti    n.  the  war  Ikmii-  a  "  capitalists'  war  ''  it  wis 

^ke;;^.;      ';  .'^  :  r^,:X,- '"^'^  -convinced^r 
Afi.  ;  ,  •■"  yuaket     suj^porters    of    the 

^1^.     stry    w...  naturalh    adverse;    iL   "  Socialists  ' 

PahamMt"    "Tl    '"'^^    '^''    undeniably    patriotic 

rus  ?  •',    ?;' h"    '^  ^'^^^'"•"   ^^■^''•^'   ^'^'^"PJv   ci.s- 

le  d  i-  these  elements  been  united  under 

a    kade,    ot    .jreniu.    anci    oreat    Parliamentary    skill 

he  decisp.  ot  the  Cabinet  nn.ht  well  have  bee;.  In 

t.iv(  ui    of   neutrality,   or  at    the    best   Great    Brifiii, 

--'W.iKue  entc.red  the  uar  a  State  not  mrmihtar'  v 

-nprepared   but  dix  ided  a.an.st   itself.     It  is  idle      > 

.^•e.ma,nutK.u  .-en.  as  to  the  conceivable  limi^  of 

s.  V   that,  u hen  some  n.st.nct  .aved  Mr.  Llovd  George 

'  a"  wrliX       "■'■"■•  '^  ''''''  '^^^^^'■^^^  --'*-^-"  ^'-^ 
a  f  lov.'nint;  calanuv}  . 

wiiatW.'H''V'-'''  ^'r^''  ^''^  '^"  ^"'"P"te.   but   never 

"  ;?  e^  m   r'"^"    '■"•  '^'^^,  "'^'«>  ^^^"  ^i^Pute.  as  none 

'-H  estimate  with  precision,  the  service  Mr.  Georirc 

endered  to  the  Allied  ca.use  b>    n.erelv  espou.^iW 

nn.  "■%'!'":  ''^  '^'^  '5^""'*^^  contributions  to  the 

nxed  ;;     ""'  "■"■■     ^'■'^*-   ^'^'^'*'   ^l-^-^tion    is  so 

n  xed  up  w.th  personal  ano  party  considerations  that 
t  ,s  almost  hopele>s  to  look  for  an  impartial  judument 
iron.  British  men  of  this  generation.     U-t  u„'huwev^ 
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make  an  effort  to  view  inct.^l^r^^y^,^~~ 
posterity  or  even  to  a  conteniporarv  foreigner      Tie 

nto  Z    "'•'',"  V-°-^''  ^""^^'  ^"-"^'-  itself  r;,u,hh 
to  t        p,,,^3^,      ,^,    ^^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^  nominally  subordi- 
nate   but    exceedingly    powerful    Minister    and    h  s 

theZ/"  '•'•;  ^;  "^n^"  "'  ^'^'^  Government.     Durit 

the  first  penod  Mr.  Lloyd  Gcor,;c  wa.  one  of  three  men 

t     ntKsh  race  who  in  the  political  sphere  stood  ou    a 

l^cl  vaK   Grex  .     Ihere  can  be  no  question  as  to  which 

1  tsh    "'  n  '"^?'""-^'"'  ^''"  i'"^'Sination  of  non- 
Bfu.sl,  ma.nkmd.     Mr.  Asquiths  words  misrht  rarrv 

hghtest  whisper  caused  strained  attention  in  ever v 
gathering  of  official  men.  But  it  was  M  I  b vi ! 
George's  vo.ce  that  reached  everywhere  the  mas  es 
m  trance.  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  the  BHdth 
Donnmons  he,  perhaps  the  one  politici.m  ''t 
Lord  MUner)  least  typically  British.figured  a  ^ H  v 
the  representative  of  the  British  people.  ^  " 
The  fact,  of  course,  was  due  to  that  extraordi.ruv 

U    t h  'TT'T  "'^^^'  ^^  L)->-^>  George  h.^  I      ugh^ 
to   th...   highest   possible   pitch   of  culUvation     wh il  • 

peculiar  ra.ce  and  flavour.     He  has  the  trrf^ot  ^^,1,. 

vvas   most    assiduously   cultivated    when    Parliar^ent 
was  most  real,  and  has  declined  with  the  verad^v  of 
Parliament      An    off-hand    answer    would    bft^!' 
s  atesmen  thought  it  worth  while  to  cultivate    he  ar 
ot    persuasive    appeal    so    long    as    vote,    n^  h' 1' 
mfluenced  In     pecch,  but  discl^m  su  h    lev  c;^  u-,,^ 

event  wh..  tnc  result  .,1  .  .livisiuu  will  ho,  a..umiug 
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that  this  group  is  phicated ,  and  that  group  effectively 
threatened.     Be  that  ..s  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt 
hpt  public  speaking,  if  it  had  not  exactly  degenerated. 
h:..d  wholly  changerl   it.s  diameter  before  Mr.  Llovd 
Ge<.rge    showed     th..t    passionate    and     compelling 
rhetoric  stil  counts.     A  dry  and  parsimonious  manner, 
<>t  which  Mr.  Asquith  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
exemplar,   was   the    modd    f„r   the    High    Court    of 
Far  lament  as  well  as  the  Kings  Bench;  the  stvle  of 
Burke  was  as  obsolete   in   the  one  place  as  that  of 
Buzfuz   in    the   other.     There   could    be   no   greater 
reproach    to    a    Parliamentarian    than    to    dJss    his 
speaking    as    florid    and    "  high-faluting."    Macaulay 
described  the  best  Parliamentary  oratory  as  "      ason 
penetra-ted    and    made    red    hot    by    passio.  In 

much  modern  speaking  plausibility  depends  on  low 
temperature;  things  whidi  would  ^seem  wholly  mad 
It  fledainied  gain  a  certain  appearance  of  sanity  by 
t he  mooeration  of  their  presentation.  It  is  certain 
that  a  languid  House  of  Commons  has  accepted  ma.ny 
measures  at  the  suggestion  of  a  frigid  under-Secretary 
and  in  face  of  tepidly  rational  objections,  which 
would  have  been  rejected  had  they  been  justified  by 
the  statdy  periods  ui  Pitt  and  opposed  in  the  splutter- 
ing eloquence  of  Fox. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  to  some  degree  respected  the 
UKXiern  House  of  Commons  humour,  but  the  larger 
audience  of  the  nation  he  treats  to  the  full  power  of 
his  very  real  doquence,  and,  somewhat  to  its  astonish- 
ment, the  British  people  finds  that,  Carlvle  notwith- 
standing, the  talker  is  vastly  important."  Mr.  L.ovd 
George  s  talk  has  been  of  incalculable  service  during 
the  war.  I  am  not  referring  here  to  his  more  ambitious 
effors  of  statesmanHke  utterance;  Mr.  Asquith 
could  always  reply  to  a  German  ..r  Austrian  statesman, 
or  to  a  great  neatr;  I,  vdth  n.   .g  -.veJght  and  dignity. 
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I  am  thinking  rather  of  speeches  addressed  straio-hi 
to  the  British  people,  teUing  them  things  alread\ 
famihar,  but  m  tones  that  vibrated  to  the  very  centre 
of  their  being.  Mr.  Asquith  could  tell  the  people 
why  they  must  fight  as  a  duty.  Mr.  Law  could  tell 
them  what  they  would  lose  bv  not  fighting.  Lord 
Larsdowne  could  explain  why  thev  must  fight  until 
the  real  pinch  came.  But  onlv  the  Welsh  orator 
could  say  a  simple  thing  in  this  simple  but  yet  enor- 
mously effective  way : 

"  We  have  been  living  in  a.  sheltered  valley  for 
generations.  We  have  been  too  comfortable  and  too 
self-mdulgent,  many  perhaps  too  selfish,  and  the  stern 
hand  of  fate  has  scourged  us  to  an  elevation  where  we 
can  see  the  everlasting  things  that  matter—the  great 
peaks  we  had  forgotten,  of  Duty,  Honour,  Patriotism 
and,  clad  in  glittering  white,  the  towering  pinnacle  of 
Sacrifice  pointing  like  a  rugged  finger  to  heaven." 

Many  of  these  speeches,  as  one  reads  them  now 
cause  at  once  a  thrill  and  a  shiver-  the  thrill  because 
they  revive  in  throbbing  reality  the  emotions  of  ;• 
moment  past,  the  shiver  bee  :Mve  one  thinks  for  an 
instant,  thanking  Heaven  for  us  mercy,  what  micht 
have  been  had  this  power  been  exercised  on  the  other 
side.     It    is    a    po\  er    almost    independent    of   the 
personality  of  the  orator.     Those  who  -lost  distrust 
Mr.  George  yield  to  the  spell  of  his  eloquence  at  its 
best  with  the  facility  of  his  most  enslaved  admirers 
Time  and  again  he  has  met,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  elsewhere,  an  audience  under  the  cloud  of  a  great 
misfortune,    sullen,    suspicious,    unfriendlv;    hardly 
ever  has  he  sat  down  without  bringing  its  mood  in 
harmony  with  his  own.     Occasionollv  he  has  been 
tempted,  by  the  consciousness  of  his  power,  to  abuse 
It ;  but  on  the  whole  a  splendid  and  unique  talent  has 
been  well  employed. 
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speak  in  general  terms.     When  the  whole  fabric  of 

were  taken  by  a  Treasury  of  which  he  was  the  head 

noting  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  another  field  the  Citv 
ot  London,  once  bitterly  critical,  petitioned  that  he 
>hould  remain  ui  charge  of  national  fina.nce.  His 
vvorkat  the  new  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  a  monument 
to  his  energy,  ,f  cool  examination  could  no^  fail  to 
detect  a  good  deal  of  incidental  sloppines,  in  the 
execution  of  a  grandiose  plan,   lender  his  management 

snen' ?;""'"*  ''f ''''-''  ^^^P'^^^^cd.  and  produced  and 
spent  (even  squandered)  on  a  scale  before  unimagin- 
able. New  industries  were  created,  old  industries  were 
adapted  to  meet  the  a Jossal  requirements  of  war 
nnd  unden.ajDly  the  main  object  was  attained  in  full 
measure.       f  all  difficulties  weje  not  met,  they  were 

established  with  Labour  as  to  the  relaxation  of  trade 
union  rules  impeding  production,  and  though  there 
has  been  constant  friction  there  has  been  no  absolute 
breakdown.  It  ,s  pretty  certain  that  nobodv  but 
Mr  Lloyd  George  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
attempt  the  fifth  of  what  he  actuallv  achieved  and 
that  m  doing  so  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  pre<;tige  with 

nlJof'T  L  tT''"'''''"  "  '"'^'•'^"  *"  ^^hich  he  had 
aluay.  looked  for  support  must  be  counted  unto 
mm  tor  righteousness. 

With  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  departure  from  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  the  first  period  of  his  war 
adm,mstn.tion  may  be  sa.id  to  end;  his  tenure  of  the 
War  Office  was  featureless,  and  hardlv  matters  in  a 
review  like  the  present.     We  now  approach  the  most 
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debatable  part  of  his  «'arecr — the  coup  d'etal  of  191 6. 
It  can  at  once  be  said  that  the  methods  employt-d  to 
-displace  Mr.  Asquith  could  only  be  justified  (in  om- 
ground— that    of    pressing    nr.tion."!    necessity.      "  I 
can  save  the  country,  and  no  other  man  can."  said 
the  elder  Pitt ;  and  that  is.  too,  Mr.  Georue's  ;>pologip. 
Established  in  office,  he  certainly  showed   ()y  every 
.'.ction  that  he  possessed   illimitable  confidence  in  his 
power  to  bring  the  State  through  its  trouble-,     lie 
began  by  a  not  inconsiderable  constitutional  n-volu- 
tion:  the  Cabinet  system  was  rlestro\ed  at  a.  blow; 
the  supreme  governing  pow(T  was  put  in  the  hands  of 
a  knot  of  men  who  lu'ed  not  necessarily  be  inomixTs 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  or  even  citizens  of  tin- 
United    Kingdom.      "Party   claims"   could    not -be 
ignored  entirely,  but  men  i>{  "  push  and  go  "  from 
great   luisiness  houses,  railways,  anri  elsewhere  were 
recruited  for  the    Ministry.     New    dei)artments  were 
created  with  a.    lavish    ha.nd.     The    control  of  foofi, 
travel,  and  other  necessities  of  life  was  vastlv  extender] . 
Immensely  increased  demands  were  madi;  on  the  man- 
hood of  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  the  war  and  tlv 
public  services  mounted  sharply.     An  enormous  but 
ra.ther  undisciplinerl  energy  pervaderl  the  achninistra- 
tion;  there  was   bustle  enough;  whether  bu-tle  was 
always  business  was  not  so  clear. 

In  some  respects  the  new  Gov^'rnment  had  very  bad 
luck,  and  misfortunes  wirich  no  skill  eouki  have 
avoided  rendered  judgment  difficult  regarfliini  tbose 
which  derived  from  want  of  foresight  a.nd  co-ordina- 
tion. The  Russian  revolution  destroyed  all  the  fair 
hopes  built  on  the  military  position  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme.  Unrestricterl  submarine  warfare, 
while  bringing  in  an  ultimateh'  powerful  Ally,  pro- 
duced also  an  immediate  situation  of  the  most  alarm- 
iiig  kind.     In  the  ai:    as  at  sea,  we  were  on  the  defen- 
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ne.  and  on  land  small  an.l  transient  successes  trained 
at  threat  cost.  wen.  all  that  could  he  sK  off   S't 
'  ,=;r.at   .J,.aster  like  Caporetto.     At  honie  th 'lood 
on  hies  Kreu-  daily  n.orc  insistent ;  and  Irish  difficumes 
nere  accentuated.     On   the  whole,  however    it   was 
Pla.n  that  the  new  Government  hid  cort.  n  defin"?: 
:.dva.n  a^es  over  the  old.     It  was  more  united  as  to 
us  objective;  ,t  was  in  a  certain  sense  what  it  pro- 
claimed ,tselt  to  be,  a  "  win-the-war  "  Go^ernrnen 
-  In  chscardn.,.  elements  weary  or   lukewarm    rha  1 
g.'.ned  m  momentum,  and  had  behind  it  the  ener^  • 
of..-;-    people   ^^■^th    new   hope.     On    the   other  hand 
evoence  was  c,uickly  forthcoming  of  one  gr  ve  f  ult 

^tZ;'^''''1'  '''''^''  "^  ^he  recurrent'"  V 
tor  better  co-ord.nat.on."  The  right  hand  of  the 
Admnnstrat.on  knew  too  little  what  the  left  hand  was 
domg  ;  and  the  he..d  .eemed  to  know  even  less  concern- 
n^genherhand.  Ministers  were  set  up  wkh  Sn  hot" 
md  an  expensive  office  establishment  and  told  to  make 
themselves  busy,  with  such  results  as  were  reve4d 
m   the   extreme   case   of  the   first    Nat  o'nal  Service 

wS'hTl-  /^""-hiJ*^  powerful  newspaper  nterl 
^vhlch    had    favoured    the   dismissal  of  Mr.   Asqufth 
a  tempted  to  dictate  policy,  in  heacHines,  and  alf  ?he  e 
facrors  combmed  to  give  an  oddiv  vacillating  char- 
acter to  adrnmistration.     Certain   great  things  were 
achieved ;  the  food   troubles  xvere  met  with  success  • 
and    the   signal   advantage    of    unitv   of  command 
ui.ued  by  somewhat  devious  means,  was  at  length 
amuned.     But  undeniably  the  hew  arrangements  dd 
service  "  "'"'"""^  ""'  '^^^"""'•^  ^"^he  public 

The  character  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  brief,  was 
reflected  in  the  character  of  his  Administratbn  ll 
3r  ^f,  ^  "''^V""'^^  complaint  that  he  attacked  his 
work  u,  the  only  way  compatible  with  his  tempera- 
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meat ,  It  is  useless  to  expect  a  Michael  Annelu  to  have 
the  finish  of  a  Dutch  "  little  master/'  and  Mr.  Lioyd 
George's  fancy  is  all  for  the  "  grands  contours  du 
dessin  ";  ho  recks  little  ot  the  finishing  touches. 

He  has  a  quite  unusual  capacity  fur  getting  to  the 
heart  of  any  matter  to  which  his  :i.tteiitiou  is  specifi- 
cally directed ;  his  judgment  is  slirewd ;  his  courage 
high;  his  driving  power  remarkable.     liut  the  verv 
intensity  of  his  nature  forbids  calm  envisagement  of 
things  as  a  whole.    He  has  little  faculty  for  exercising 
a  general  command,  and  his  talent  for  discovering 
talent,  though  considerable,  is  not  :\lways  allowed  full 
play ;  the  claims  of  private  partiality,  political  affinity, 
or  convenience  and  so  forth  are  often  given  undue 
weight.     Ihus  he  is  often   badly  served,  does  not 
discover  the  fact  till  too  late,  and  too  often  fails  to 
correct  what  is  wrong  even  after  it  is  manifest.    Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  Ministry  is  like  an  orchestra  composed 
of  performers  of  very  unequal  merit,  under  a  conductor 
who   only   occasionally   troubles   to   conduct,   being 
engaged  in  writing  the  music,  looking  after  the  stage- 
carpentry,    advertising    the  performance,  and    even 
selling   the    tickets.     It    is    not    quite    an    adequate 
compensation  that  the  conductor  himself  is  a  master 
on  many  instruments,  and  can  always  be  relied  on  to 
snatch  trombone  or  piccolo  from  a  pretender  and  show 
how  the  thing  should  be  done. 

Allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  many 
difficulties,  from  which  his  predecessor  also  was  not 
exempt.  His  eff"orts  to  shake  himself  free  from  party 
have  not  been  wholly  successful ;  in  that  he  resembles 
the  man  who  finds  his  trouble  far  from  ended  by 
separation  from  a  troublesome  wife.  Of  some  of  his 
colleagues  one  might  repeat  the  French  wit's  dictum  on 
women :  one  can't  live  with  them  and  can't  live  without 
them.     The   scheme   by   which   Mr.   George   was  to 
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h'is  h  ,H  '■  ."^'''"ti'nance  of  his  position       Hr 

chose;    anVi'if  "l'';''  "'"">•  ^^^"''^  ''^'  -'"'^^  ->t  hav^ 
to  hTs  cloth^     ^  ■  '""'■  ^""^"^'  '^•'^  had  t.,  cut  his  coat 

and'tKX'if '"  *"  ''"  ^^^^^^  ^^^^h^-'^'  thrums, 
honestlvwi  hhnlH     i    '  '■"''  ''"^^-     '^^'^ ^^'^ <^^'"»«t 

tudXt't'oflhi     ■^",  "'-*'™'-  ■'"  .9.4 


SIR  EDWARD  CARSOX 

I  REMEMBER  Well  the  afternoon  in  the  early  summer 
of  1915  when  the  first  Coalition  Government  met  nn 
anxious  and  rather  angr>'  House  of  Commons. 

While  discarded  Ministers  gloomed  at  them  from 
the  Speaker's  left  hand  the  members  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
new  team  made  a  brave  show  of  coalescing  in  public. 
Mr.  Long  exchanged  elaborate  civilities  with  Mr! 
Kirrell.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  with  something  of  the  self- 
ronsciousness  of  a  schoolboy  presented  to  the  squire 
at  a  prize-giving,  tried  to  be  at  ease  in  Zion  with  Mr. 
McKenna.  Mr.  Harcourt  showed  |)rinrelv  urbanity 
to  some  understrap])er  recruit. 

It  was  not  very  hopeful  or  convincing.  Yet  men 
did  hope.  They  thought  there  was  a  chance  for  the 
Government,  and  were  disposed  to  give  it  its  chance. 

And  then  something  happened  that  even  the  visitor 
in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  could  feel,  though  he  might 
find  It  mysterious.  A  tall,  gaunt  man  entered  behintl 
the  Speaker's  chair,  and  perched  himself,  like  Poe's 
raven  on  the  bust  of  Pallas,  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  Treasure'  Uench.  A  very  ravenlike  personage, 
black,  aloof,  and  sinister.  He  spoke  to  none.  He 
listlessly  turned  over  the  pages  of  his  order  paper 
yawned  with  the  easy  but  terrifying  grace  of  one  of 
the  higher  carnivora,  surveyed  the  House  with  super- 
cilious, heavy-lidded  eyes,  and  presently  went  out. 

It  was  nothing,  and  yet  everything.'   The  coming 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  new  Attorney-General,  had 
cast  a  shade  which    his    departure  did  not  remove 
For  the  sight  of  that  hatchet  face— the  profile  of  an 
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wL  "*'■.'•  *^  '^'^''''y  P""'^''^''  black  hair  combed 
ack  tr.jm  the  low  fordiead.  the  clew-lappvci  eves  the 
u mourless.  scornful  mouth,  th.  project!,  g  Ha bsburg' 

l.ke  ch.n-remuKled  all  but  a  few  how  slight  was  th.. 

chance  o„  which  they  relied.     A  few  mome.Tts  ago 

V  H  bo^nd  t         ^'r   '""''  '^''  intractable  surd   that 
w<iH  bound  to  complicate  evervthing 

It  1^  just  this  diinculty  at  arriving  at  the  snuarr. 

root  of  S.r  Edward  Carson  that  makes^hir^  so  in  ere"  - 

ng  a  man  and  so  impossible  a  politician.   Trotskv  -uul 

h.s  hke  are  hard  enough  tr,  understanrl.     Still    the 

reman.   Trotskys.     But    there   hav      been  ^'     m a n v 

Carsons.     Fn-st,  as  the  foundation  of  all  .ubserent 

Carsons  we  have  the  young  ex-Liberal  barristerVho 

hedre>  n'tn's'k    f""'"'"''-  ^'--"--^^"  ->tered  into' 
t  iedrtar>  task  of  repression  with-a  zealot's  jjusto  that 
almost  dign.fied  it.     Then  come  some  veafs  of  h  gh 
official   rank   and   emolument;  Sir   Edward   Carson 
Lngl.sh  Solicitor-General,  quietly  enjovs  the  reward 
of  strenuous  party  service.     With  the  Unionist  defea 
c^  .906  emerges  another  Carson,  for  we  can  almost  con- 
sider the  great  aavocatc  of  the    King's  Bench  in  his 
best  period  as  different  in  kind  as  well  as  degree "rom 
all  earlier  Carsons.     It  was  not  umil  th^s  time  th^ 
he  showed  all  his  gifts  at  their  fullest-unmatchec 
dexterity  m  cross-examination,  masterful  logic   cor- 
suggefti'i.'"'   '   '""'■"  "'^"''^■^■'  --d-ful  skill  in 

nevs*"' Si'r" F  r"''i'^'  n'''^'  ""''  ^'^'^^  '^^^'^  ^'  *''^  attor- 
neys, Sir  Edward  will  not  come  into  court  at  any 

figure ;  he  has  greater  work  on  hand  :  there  is  an  Ulster 

Government  to   be  formed,  an   Ulster  Army  to  be 

raised  and  drilled,  guns  to  be  "  run,"  laws  to  beVoken 

Once,  indeed,  the  great  man  relented  and  put  on  h^ 

wig-tn   represent   a   member   of  that   Governmen 
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which    he    was    defying    and    denouncing.     On    the 
strength  of   such    niquant    inciflents    in    the  life   of 
u  Frondist.  there   are  tho<c  wiio  hold  that   all  thjit 
complicated   business   of  tin;    Ulster  Force   and  the 
Provisional  Government  was  a  gigantic  bluff.     Who 
knows  ?     True,  it  is  not  usual  for  a  real  rebel  to  have 
a  house  in  Eaton  Place  and  a  week-end  cottage  at 
Rottingrlean,  to  insist  on  n  fire  in  his  bathroom,  and 
to  remain  "  the  most  i)f>pular  man  in   the  House  of 
Commons  "  by  virtue  of  his  social  gifts.     lUit  nature 
is  rich,  anri  (me  anomaly  the  more  means  little  to  her. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  franklv  to  give  up  as  hopeless 
the   attempt   to   discover  v/hai   Sir   Kdward    Carson 
really  is,  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  simpler  problem 
of  defining  what  he  is  not.    We  now  know  that  he  is 
not  a  statesman.     He  is  as  little  a  statesman  as  Sir 
Frederick  Smith.     The  rather  v.'igue  hopes  built  on 
the  fact  that  he  could  speak  well  (if  rather  confusedly), 
that  he  was  rich,  and  that  he  was  excessively  pug- 
nacious, are  now  seen  to  have  been  entirely  fallacious. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  has  jjcen  many  things.     He  was 
an  excellent  tomahawk  in  the  haiios  of  others.     He 
has  shown,  like  Parnell  and  Lenin,  a  certain  power  of 
destructive  organization.     He  has  even  filled  routine 
posts  with  fair  credit.     But  of  the  higher  statesman- 
ship of  creation,  or  even  the  lower  statesmanship  of 
imaginative  administration,  he  has  indicated  no  trace. 
His  mind  is,  indeed,  only  stnmg  on  the  negative  side. 
Even  in  advocacy  he  always  relied  rather  (»n  breaking 
an    adversary's   case   than    on    developing   his    own. 
"  My  lord,  I  must  object,"  is  his  attitude  to  everything. 
He  objects  to  Prussia,  as  he  did  to  Home  Rule.     But 
he  has  no  positive  formula  with  which  to  confront 
Prussianism,  any  more  than  he  had  a  positive  pro- 
gramme to  confront  Home  Rulers. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  hani  for  him  to  evolve  one,  for 
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not.  of  c^r^J    h.v    '^^.;:;'."-'"V  ;""'"'>'•• .'.  man  rould 
the  Junker'.  |.lo,K|.|i„i    m  I  "i    "''• '"'"  ""'"^  "*" 

^vinrl  uftl,,.  n.,lti     n  •'^-  harshness  of  the   Easr 

^•f  the  sc,     of        .,,t  :.■"      '^  ^''''^  ""friencllincs 

^e^"'  tl'r^r nL";'::;:::7  ^--^  -t^ne.  is  as 

i"  his  own  pn  fission  S  r  r "i  '"''. ""'  ^^'""^  '^-     ^ven 

t-  the  Mansfidds  anJ  E  on>  V  "'"  ""'  '^''""^ 
^he  Temple  will  ever  f.r  .  .  '''■'^'''  "^"^'^""^  -'t 
•^^xposition  of  t  It  oln  .  '  "  '^'?'  *'""  '"""'in^ting 
^hose  who  a.m  be  nn  ^  fl'l  '"  "^"  '^^^■-  ^"'^ 
^vill  .tudv  vvTtI    en  'lou  ''''•""  «<■  browbeating 

c-s-exanunati;>n  ^Sl^rii^  t^r;:"'^.,!?'^  ^'^^^'^  '^ 

with  the  lower  know  4  ^:fhrS.f-;Pe,thou^ 

not  even  know  Enfr|..n,i  "''^^'  ^'r  Edward  does 

Prussian    has   son  e^    "L^r'^'P-^  ""^ '^^l^"^'"     The 

though  we  mav  chlefi    nra"  f^'T   °^  ^^'"^^"•"^-'tion. 

he  builds:  Sir  Edw  "d  C.?       .^'  ''"''"^  ^'■^'"^  ^^at 

and  fame  as  a  crh -cTa  de  ^'e^^^"!^^,  --'^-  "-e 

at  a  soulless  kind  of  svmmetn  •  sir  X       ?'''""  ^""^ 

the  perj^etuation  of  't^  amo;ohn         Y/  '""'^"'^  *"•• 

insistent  on  the  sitisflV        ?  ^  "'•     "''  "^  '"'S^tly 

Alsace-Lorrai  I'     Yet       '"'l;'/  !,'^''  ^'''^'"^'^  ^'-'"'  f''-" 

!-•"  native  DubH.r  at  ol  the'   P  ''"  '"^'  '''  ^'^ 

in  Al.are.      He  reirarH    If  f  Prussian  garrison 

He  regard,  them  w.th  the  stiff  Prussian 
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happier    and    perhaps    hfi.lthi.T 


intolerance    tor 
nice. 

l-I.e  whole  truth  about   the   Ulster  intriKues  will 
probably  not  cmerKc  in  our  lifcthnes.     \\|f  tr  u 
anatic  or  the  pnrty  n.an  was  upperuu.sV  vie,    S  r 
Ldwarrl  (arson  blessed  the  Coven  n,t    .»  ..     V 
n«bHli..a   n.   the   presence  ..   th;."'tnst      '^T'Z 
ja  1.  (-•  Sm.th-this  we  <|.  no,    ;.,„!  cannot    kn^m- 
But  we  ,lo  know  now^    M,.  Cerar.l  I..  nJ!- .   .h  "^J 

tnat   I  otsf  ;i|n  better    h«...v  iK    ,  ..  r-  •  «  •»  .11 

I         '   '"  "^"*"  "•-•'^'Iv  "n  CarsoniNni.     I'ntMl-.m 
»Min  wnicn  Uernianv    acceotet    -i  irr*...,   ^,  i, 

"i"lHT,0„,,,|,„   i,  ,,Hf„,,,,,|  llH-,lisci,,|i„tMfZ  I  H.    ' 

;.appHv,,K.v,,.,,,,,,.Hjv:j;:;:;;:\a;:'\vi 

•lit,  Mr  Eiln.,nl  Car, „„u.  ,„  .  „,„|  >^.|  ,    ,  - 


Ulster's   stroiiL'   man 


WMuld    bt-  .afer  inside  the 


cabinet  ..,aa,,u.  n..  y^r.  ^:;;,  ^:^i:s^^^ 

"Ut  even  ganung  Sir  Edward  Carson       ?n     f  [ 

rtntrt  ot  a  neu  >et  ot  disnitegratioK  intrigues 

Hs  reputation  gained  enornuHislv   by  -,  Ar-nn- ur 

had  prevailed   agaui.t   th  •    ^     .     ^.''/'.'---ter   whirh 
atwii.i    tut.   ijriti>i)   (.ubiiu-t   ancJ    ':< 
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underst()()(    that  the  r-^.r^r...  k  ^  '*  ^^^^ 

Lu.iL  tnt,    Larson  broom    wjis  t.,    tV,.,|.„ 

fulfilled  i,,    h;   eV.e     ■   «, ';'';'^"  ■"  ■'"=™'  •"  """ve 
settled  ,low„    Ik  Pr  n,e  «;?;  '"™":"'  »»  l""!  well 

..ee,led.„hr,;'^hreu.   h:S;:'h'''  "  '«T«''  ™^ 

di?^;faf;;,;trrr:r:^'-;-"->btai„edl^^ 

in  the  An„v."  Yet  Sir'  F^v^  '  i  r  ^"^'^''  ^'""^^ 
."  convince  .he  B  "il'V^l^  .^^-Jf  1^-" 
a  grim  and  costly  jest  on  Mr     \        lu'  ^^^ 

.trust   inm,  as  Attor^^n -a^'v"^  ^^h"" 

ship  of  laws  he  had  bLted  S  k'lk  nl  ft" "''""" 
even  .,:;,tler  pleasantry  to  make  So^hiofc?" 
-f  o,n  -pintual  n.unitlon  departn  1"^      '^''^"  '''^'^^ 
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Sir  Edwanl  Carson  is  troubled,  hoxvrvrr    ^vith   no 

ut    H       ntu.  M.    p..thctou,n^,|..unurhi...TalIc 

r'tl^rc'l'n      '"'    '''    ^=^^""-"   ^I--l,,  ;uKl    otlnh- 
rarnei  c  ::I.:m  ni->-mj.'  out hur.-^t-^       l^it  1 1,,-  iv.  ,.  .. 

„ri.i       T  .  iJiii  lilt;    ('-('lUi't  '■('n<'«> 

Of   lu.  Insn  qu......  at  last  brought  nuat.r.  to  ah,'     ' 

It  bcx^une  plan,  timt  Sir  Edward  could  no  lo.,.,:    .;^- 
the  Knur  ;,,if    "  ri  .    .  ,,  i-ai^d  ,Mr\c 

th^ee   ^tr        V  ^^•^^'"'^^:^""-"  *-•  ^Jn-  mco,,,;  tin,.-  iu 

^  his  nuud  was  nuKle  up  to  confine  hiu;self  to  L 

tunpt   h.    ah.  ,\.  expresses  tor  politirs,  are   believed 
1'    be  too  unportu,.ate  for  comfort  in  thi.  cohl  .|  - .    . 
there    .s   already   talk   of  new  cond>ination/  i^' 

-pested  that  S.r  Edward   is  more  than  a  little  i 
terested   n.  the  so-called  "  National  "   Partv    cl  ie     • 
-'ns.stn,^,    of   dissatisfied     Tniuni^is.      B   ^i       ,    - 
well   be  quest.oned   whether  this    nn^adar     n-m      he 
strangest  fanatic  the  present  seneratiJl.  has  s^  '  .H 

For  Sir  Edward  (  arson  has  no  quality  that  anneals 
to  the  Enghsh  except   his    un.doubted 'courao-e' '  H 
solemn  rants  are  not  understood  In-  a  people  m-o.u  t 
under-expression  of  their  cleeper  Veelngl.     Eve 
9.4  h,s   heroics,  like  the  speeches  of ''the  Gern 
Emperor,   savoured    faintlv   of  ridicule.     Now   t   cv 
-'om   qu,te   unplea^antly  out   of  hannonv  w    h     he 
genend  mo.,d.     Mere  verba.l  intempc-rance       ,weve 
-  often  treated  by  the  English  with'tran^'t    ^^^^J  ' 
dl^^7  ^  H  "''•'"  "'"'  --ouses  the  deep  and  la^ 

Uuuchill  wa>  con^-idered  to  have  .-,tuff  in  him  until 
he  resigned;  after  that,  though  he  often  talke     more 
\v.sely  than  hetore.  he  had  no  au<liencc. 
Su-  Edward  Carson  lost  any  popular  following  he 
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iiiigiit  have  had  in  Great   Rri)--Ti^»,^       7- 
'•e>ignati,.n  was  published      Wha    hnM  h'   '"'  ^^'^°"^ 
""  individual  Unionist  state.m!^^?k.       he  may  retain 

-inc;  it  is  whispereciii;:?::^;:^'^';:::.^^";:;:;^ 

to  co-operato  witl,  him  again  B^i^^  ^'''"' 
acquaint  pohticians  with  t;r;n..e  L  if  """""'? 
wh.l..  it  is  impc,.sibk.  to  cret  on'S  Si^p  I      T'    ''''"' 

-■np.-..v..e,na.,,i„.p.^.,,;:;::^^:f:;xrE 
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cnemistry,   the   chief   symbols   would    stinrl    f.,r   k- 

the  J„we«a.e  o{  MWdiech  ,d™^;""i,rb'.  roTtfe 
compound  is  of  course  his  own  sterling  EnShle 
.«e„c.    .™,gh,y  and  acute,  but  rather  pScb:'," 

cultu  721      '"  '"''"""""'-  '""'"'''•'  ">•  the 

Her,.ert  Kenry  Asquith  was  born  in  1852  at  Morlev 

g4^sr^si;::rft™eii:'s£S 

l^eeds   and    Bradford,   and   conserve   a   stroLlv  Hp 
v^Ioped  local  consciousness.    A  town  of  Zle  et 

ailv  wfth  t^'^f  -^her  overweighted  architecf    ! 
to  w^^h  f  °"^'""^°™^^t  chapels,  it  is  hardiv  a  spot 
to  which   the  weary  man   of  the  world    m.,'  , 
^n^^„un^  ^„U  .iau  et  u.^.^reTurns'lJ:  .J.^t 

his  old   age.      But  there  are  manv  worse  places  a 
clever  and   ambitious  youth   of  the  middling  cLs 
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might  choose  to  he  born  in.  The  village  and  the 
country  town  tend  to  stagnation;  in  great  centres 
youth  H  apt  to  be  stunned  by  the  vastnL  of  every! 
thing:  the  seemmg  futility  of  a  duel  between  the  im- 
mature individual  and  his  environment  has  no  doubt 
Da"fs  aT^'  a  young  Londoner  of  good  natural 
part  A  place  like  Morley,  itself  quite  measurable, 
bu  in  no  sense  shut  m.  was  capable  at  once  of  dis- 
satislymg  and  stimulating.     There  was  little  to  en- 

bterSt  ^nit'^^  ''■^'''  u^''  ^""^°"  ^^'^'^  ^he  chief 
nes.T.  I  !  ^'''^'^'  '''''^  Its  breadth  and  narrow- 
ness its  hard  common-sense  and  rather  raw  material- 
ism there  ,s  still  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Asquith.  With 
al  h,s  cul  ure  there  remains  much  of  the  middle-class 
mmd    with  Its  good  and  its  not  so  ^ood.    Despite  an 

'  .'ood  r\V^T'^"''T"  ^'''^  literature,  and  a  generally 
good  tas  e  herein  he  IS  in  many  matters  something 
of  a    Philistine.     He  belongs  distinctly  to   the  Vic- 

Askelon      In  political  tendencies  as  in  literary  tastes 
he  IS  old-fashioned .     Fate  has  mixed  him  up  with  the 
social  reformers,  but  his  heart  has  never  been  with 
them,   It    beats   constant   to   Stuart    Mill.     Perhaps 
here  agam  Morley  helps;  the  statesman  re.:    -nbers 
certain   reahties   noted    by   the   mid  Ue-class   youth; 
and  that  recollection  forbids  any  illusion  as  to  the 
sudden  perfectibility  of  the  working  masses,  or,  for 
that  matter,  of  their  masters.     Mr.  Asquitl    is    no 
democrat.     But  he  is  very  sincerely  a  Liberal  of  the 
old   ind.viduahst    philosophy,  and    therefore    a    real 
and  sane  thing   if  a  limited  one.     His  Nonconformist 
ancestry  IS  little  visible  in  externals;  no  man  likes 
better  the  theatre,  cards,  the  chatter  of  attractive 
women,  or  the  consolations  of  good  fiction.     But  there 

1  uritan,  old  and  new;  the  old  came  out  in  his  obstinaie 
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duel  with  the  Peerage/  the  new  (more  soft-hea-ted 
and  less  hard-headed)  was  shown  in  his  incapacity 
to  unaerstand  the  real  Prussia. 

It  is  tempting  to  speculate  how  *;ie  mind  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Asquith  would  have  reacted  to  circum- 
stances such  as  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  boyhood. 
Would  they  have  mellowed  or  embittered,  widened  or 
narrowed,   made   him   more   or  less   human  ''     How 
much  has  Mr.  Asquith  or  the  British  world  gained  or 
lost  by  the  circumstance  that  life  was  made  smooth 
but  not  too  smooth,  for  him  ?     "  I  can't  have  your 
advantages,  and   you   can't   have  mine,"  wrote  the 
self-made  American  to  his  son.     "  One  man  learns 
the  -alue  of  truth  by  going  to  Sunday  School  and 
another  by  domg  business  with  liars.     One  man  is 
sober  because  he  had  a  good   mother,  and   another 
because    his   father   drank    the  boots  off  his    feet  " 
If  Mr.  Asquith  wa.s  destitute  of  Mr.  Lloyd  (k'on'e's 
peculiar  educational  advant.iges  he  tnjoyed  many  of 
a  difijrent  kind,  and  made  the  most  of  them.     At  the 
City  of  London  .School  he  captured  all  the  prizes-  at 
Oxford  he  became  President  of  the  Union,  took  the 
highest  degrees,  carried  off  the  Craven  Scholarship, 
made  the  right  kind  of  friends.     Jowett  was  ri-htl\- 
proud  of  him.     "  Asquith  is  the  one  pupil  of  m'ine," 
he  said,  "  for  whom  I  can  most  confidently  predict 
^uccess  m  life."     "  Asquith  will  get  on,"  he  said,  on 
another  occasion,  "  !ie  is  so  direct."     Jowettery  was 
the  philosophy  of  getting  on   in   its   most   dignified 
guise,  a  sublimated  opportunism,  in  which  worshii) 
of  the  main  chance  was  robbed  of  its  grossness  and 
made  a  fit  faith  for  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

Jowett  was  justified  of  his  spiritual  child.  Young 
Asquith  did  get  on,  and  by  "  direct  "  means.  Apart 
from  the  paternal  means  which  assured  him  a  first- 
rate   education,   no   man   of  our   time   owes   less   to 
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him.     At  a  vcn    '  rk-  ^    u^\  "aturally  attracted 

Minister-and  the  B.J  v     ,  j  '''  P'^"^^'""'"  <>r  Prime 
tacts  and  statu      tin.'  wfth^r'^'T''-''  "!'  «^"'"S  ^^^ 

^om  that   mo^u\  ^^S::Xn^'.te'""r'^' 
young     aspirant    was   assured       A    ,  "  .  '   ''^   ^^*^ 

was  achieved   h^-  h;     '•'^"''"-     ^   wider   reputation 

before  Mr    Gl'td  to    '  J       J^l!'^^^':   ^^"""   confirmed 
first  Pari  'men  t-n'!'""^  ^^^  J*?^  ^J^^^'^^y  «^  his 

of    Honie    See"  e  -^r^^   Th^r     '''"'  '""  ''^^'  ^"-^^^^  P«^^ 
rashness  in  tK    .T"  '    '''^'^    "^''"^    ^^ho    saw 

like  n  v„u,  :  td  c„nr!„     '■■  "'"^       '  ■"""  ■""'  =«='«' 

was.he;n„'r:;:j\tr„t;t'Ss'.trM°^-1.rn' 

what  toned  dmv,.  •  .,,i         •>""'■"  "as  since  been  some- 
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A  better  description  could  not  be  th.in  that  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  present  wife  when  she  was  still  Mi>s  leununt 
and  a  comparative  stranger:  "  He  hus  .-.  very  '-.x.d 
voice  and  the  rare  qualities  that  make  a  great  speaker 
— imaguiation,  restraint,  brevity,  and  rvnillr  juste 
He  does  not  straui  the  attention  bv  disrursivc 
parentheses,  and  is  neither  too  precious,  too  pedantic 
nor  too  prepared  to  be  listened  to  with  cntidence 
and  pleasure." 

Higher  praise  in  its  kind  could  not  be  given  •  but 
this  style  of  speaking  was  h;irdly  even  caviare  to  the 
select    of   those   days.     But    there   was    probablv    a 
deeper  reason  for  the  failure  to  recognize  in  the  vouiii^ 
Home  Secretary  something  mere  than  the  onliniTv 
careerist  lawyer.     Mr.  Asquith  has  at  no  time  given 
the  impression  of  all  that  is  in   him.     He  does  not 
advertise.     He  has  never  cultivated  the  Press      He 
has  made  no  obeisance  to  the  mob,  even  to  the  mob 
called  society.     He  disdains  all  kinds  of  displav,  and 
habitually    understates'   his    personality.     Moreover, 
he    exercises    a.    curious    economv    of   eft'ort,    almost 
amountmg  to  miserliness.     There  are  some  statesmen 
who  give  the  impression  of  being  indefinablv  above 
their    best    in    performance;    there    are    others    who 
occasion  a  constant  surprise,  not  th:it   tluv   f;.il  i,, 
acquit   themselves  well,   but   that   they   are  vh\v  to 
carry  out  their  functions  at  all.     Mr.  Balfour  is  the 
great   living  representative  of  the   former  txpc.    A 
net   cast   at   random   anywhere   in   Whitehall  would 
secure  a  specimen  of  the  latter.     Mr.  Asquith  (.ccui)ies 
I'll  almost  unique  position  between  these  extremes 
He  has  never,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  suggested  a  v."gue  and 
even  disappointing  superiority,  making  one  feel  that 
the  result  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be:  he  generally 
appears  adequate,  and  a  little  more,  to  the  particular 
task  in  hand,  while  ^omenow  failing  to  give  the  idea 
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-^    easy    uu.t'      "^  '    "^^^'^    '">t"'''     ^'^  ^''^^^'^ 
I's  that  o*- -ui  t-vnA  '•'""*■''''-"    ooMi-tenc-., 

'        n  n.incJ      even  o/i  its  fastest  run       TfL  m       i 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  rises  n  m    u'u    -.        '  /       '"^''^'"' 

rne  pt  rtoimance  is  obscrnvrl  |,v  its  verv  ^., 

.c.t<l  oZ'nUt  "m  '^«l-r''-— ■«-  all  „„lv  l,is 
PcniL"  Vhioh     f  1^'  TP"-"' !,  "'^'  "HTit  of  Old  A.... 

in  the  Tariff  contmver-  ^^    '■'  ''"■  !■"■""'  'P'-''=<^'"' 
to   the   R,-dl.."    ;    h,  - ,      ?  "'  '^'"'""^y  "We  rccnt 

Ctem   Slate  ■•  dav.       I- „    r  ■       ','''i™'"cli- "    and 
one  bitter  c4cri™ce;,f.  L'b'T.'l    Party   had   had 

oi  tile  partj  ,  there  were  very  juany  who 
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believed  Mr.  A*c|i.itli  would  prove  as  disastrous  a 
liability  a>  Lord  Rosebery.  A  year  or  two  later  the 
same  riien  were  cumpariiu;  him,  with  good  intentions 
but  real  unkindness,  to  Cromwell,  in  their  laudation 
of  his  victory  over  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  merits  of  that  i:;reat  conflict  nothin<;  need  be 
said.      P.ut  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  tenacity,  ta.ctical 
skill.  ,x\v.\  patient  ouraj^nr  the  tight  that  followed  the 
Lords   rejection  of  the  IJudget  of  iqoc)  was  remarkable. 
Mr.   Asquith    not    only    inflicted    defeat;    he    made 
rec(ivery  impossible.     Ho  was,  of  course,  helped   by 
the  mistakes  of  the  enemy;  Lord   Lansdowne  might 
explain  away  his  fiii;i|  surrender  as  a  sub?nission  to 
furcf  imjiinr,    hut    \\v.   ha.d    already   given    away   the 
moral  ca-^e  by  ids  own  Reform  proposals.     The  House 
of  Lord>  (-merged  fn.ni  the  struggle  not  only  worsted, 
but    a    sclf-rdiifcsscl     anachronism,    an     admittedh 
class  instil iitimi,  coinpo-ed  for  the  most  jKirt  of  men 
whom   it-,  leader  harl  deliberately  de.-cribed  a->  unfit 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  .Second  Chajuber.     It 
had,  moreover,  been  placed  in  the  invidious  ]iosition  ' 
of  at  least  seeming  to  prefer  the  trumpery  of  titles, 
dignities,  ribands,  and  social  prestige  to  real  power 
and  dignity  in  the  .State.     Xor  was  it  the  least  bitter 
part  of  Mie  whole  business  that  hi  the  long  conflict 
moderation,  restraint,  and   legalistic  proprietv  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Prime  Minister,  while  revolutionary 
froth,  violence,  and  lawlessness  were  the  badge  of  the 
defenders  of  privilege. 

The  conduct  of  this  campaign  established  Mr. 
Asquith 's  reputation  as  a  great  master  of  Parlia- 
mentary craft.  The  sequel  was  to  reveal  his  weaker 
Side.  The  Unionist  leaders,  manoeuvred  into  a  false 
position,  twice  defeated  at  the  polls,  faced  with  schism 
over  the  belated  submission  to  threats  of  a  swamping 
creation   of  pieers,  played   their  last  desperat     card. 
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could  play  the  KinL^Vl  u  .  i      t''"'"'' ^^■''^''^'  '"'t  <  r 
"'•Jy  to  wait  ;u,d  si.     n  M^  '':"''''';} y '     He  dcoidc-cl 

^vhat  he  should  h:.^;tr^^,,:T'^^yr^-^^^^\^^\ns, 

rep.itati.ni  which  h  d  ,' '*'*•"  *■-••'"  the  first.  The 
breakdown  of^^l  • '  )  .  r;,/-!--'  i>y  a  pra.ti.'d 
«5  '914  was  p;.rtiallv  rest '  I  "  '•""'"r  '""^'  ^"'"""■'• 
•>f  the  war.     Afr.  Asc,   ith  ti '     """''  '''^'  ^''^t  n.onth. 

Kreat  war  Minister.   '^  St      7L '"'7^"''-  ''^  ""t  ^s  a 
;'f  the   nation.     I  J   i      l^n     ^*^  ^J^'V'''*'' ^Pokesn.an 

'•''wJessness  that  .nov,-     the  m  '"'■'""  ''^  ^'•^"^^i''"» 

t'>  K'ive  his  earher  wrrsn' ','!''''-"  "'  tre-neiulonslv  as 
•«  crusade  as  well  -s  thT  K  '''  "''"■'"'  ♦"^''•vour  of 

statesn,an.  Mr.  Asou  th'-  ,  "T  '"''  J>'-'''i^ion  of  a 
"'nu>st  i.calcul  bfr  w  th  Tt  '"/'"^  ^'"'^-  ^^•*''-<'  "f 
still  largely  neutn  ,  bv  no  n '  ""  ^^  ''^'^  '»  "  -"-'d 
3nnny  ..,  general  ,  ounr  ' "d  [^  "'f'"''"^^!>'  ^''  ^'"•- 
'•  nds  of  pretensions  a' .'^h'iT'-'  "''^"•"'  '^^ '''" 
;-!gJ>t  have  had  the  '.V-,  t  'ff  "^'^'"^^  "^  ""'^  «^»-' 
J^andled  with  s^pren^e^kil^    ^''''    '^   ""''''  '"  ^-t, 

■f^dnnnistration  u-.  i  "  . 
^-n.^-  ='nd  j:dU;:^  '^'-/j  u-acterized  by  great 
"ess.  considering  the  t'r,.,.?  i  "'''.'"^■''"o"'^  smooth- 
ti.e  habits  and^e^,:SC:;y-  '-  ^'elivered  to 
t'un  was  made  fri.n  Ts  'V^  '-"'''''"  ^'■"'>^''- 
^'  -^tate  of  war  on  everv  ore  T^""'"'''^   ^^'^^^^  to 

continent.  Mr.  As  ,,  t^  hS  h  '""'^  '"  '^'''"^^  ^  -^•^''•y 
our  unpreparedness^  or  w  r  T".  '"^'''"'  ''"th  foV 
which,    after    the    aX  ,    'l"7'  ^''  '^^'  ^'^''^v  with 

resources  were  madelvaiblTheT';;  T  '^'^^'"^ 
of  another  generation  wil  probab  v  renH''  ^''^''■^'^^- 
different  verdict.  It  will  VfJ  .  ^  '"''^'"  ''"^  ^"tirelv 
which   n^oderate  e4Ti  i  L    '"''  ''"  *^^  ^^P^^^d  with 

the  astonishing  effiden^  oflhdr":"  T^'*'^^''  ^ 

>   oi  tneir  employment,  and 
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on  the  wiclf  scope  and  viKorous  iiiiture  «.f  the  iuea>ure.s 
taken  for  the  ultimate  increase  of  Great  Britain's 
ctntribution.  Whether  this  enormous  energy  n.uld 
in  any  case  have  heen  maintained  is  a  (jue^tion  that 
cannot  be  resolved.  It  is  scarcely  (h.uhtful  that  it 
was  not  maintained.  The  formation  of  the  First 
(  oalitKiM  Government  may  have  i)rocecded  fn.n.  Mr. 
Asquith's  conviction  that  new  hlood  was  ne(es,;,ry, 
or  It  niay  have  been  forced  on  him  bv  (|uite  different 
considerations;  but  in  any  case  the  fall  of  the  Liberal 
Admmistration  was  a  practical  confession  of  failure 
somewhere  or  scnuehow. 

^  In  some  respects  the  record  of  the  reconstruct«-d 
Government  was  even  more  melanchoiv  tha.n  that  of 
Its   predecessor.     For   rapidly   multiplvinu   resources 
were  more  than  nullified  by  multiplyiiifr  reverses  and 
misfortunes.     The  j,doomy  years  ic;r5  and  1016  could 
show  little  to  the  credit  (dan  account  which  displayed 
on  Its  (lebit  side  the  disappointments  of  Gallipoli  and 
Mesopotamia,  the  j^reat  and   immediately  unfruitful 
expenditure  of  life  on  Vu-  Western  front,  the  Russian 
••everses,   the   overrunnin-;    of  Serbia    and    Rumani. 
the   losses   by   submarine,   the   unchecked   aerial   in- 
vasions,   itud     the    Irish    reliellion.     How    far    Mr. 
Asquith,   as   head   of  the   Administration,  could    be 
justly  held   responsible  for  military  and   diplomatic 
failures   is   a   question    not   to   be  "lighth-   answered; 
while  it  would  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  skill  with  which 
he  reconciled  the  nation  to  conscription  and  Labour 
to  the  modification   of  trade   union   practice.     But, 
when  every  allowance  is  made,  both  for  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  exterior  situation  and  fr)r  constant 
Cabinet  and   Parliamentary  intrigues  which  embar- 
rassed and  finally  overthrew  him,  it  may  well  be  that 
there    will    remain    something    unrebutted    in    the 
general  indictment  of  Mr.  Asciuith  as>  a  war  minister. 
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wi     sacrifin-    i  rli  t- f  ,  "*^  .    '"  ."^^^-'^  >i«'  and  wh,, 

I'^'t   his  fool  cioun  on  a  n-b-l  '  '"'"  '" 

^""'    i'    h.s    been    so    i  .    u'         X    '^'."  """  l"'a<x., 
"national   unitV  h.s     t   m  ' '    I  '"    "''^''"''^    ^"' 

sense.     Tho  Inr^'ni;  l!';^:-^  -'''-  another 
ately  used  but  for  the  f-  rt  th-.^  ?  r'^'.''-'  "^■""'- 

^t-d  how  n.uch  of  uu.  ti  t^' ;;,rJ;:i^ -f  ^^ 

')>•  UK  (» ent  neonl.'      \r,.     \         /i  ^^orld  is  done 

r4.rve.ofment  UMie^v  1^^."  ^"^^'^^^^^  '"^•"*^"^- 
Jh'  likes  to  kce  ;      hm  1 '         '  "'''">'  "''"i^^"aires, 

of  half  a  L.:^:,  u-  ^.'p;::,!:^  *b^T'^'^  "''^' 

economize  effort  when  l^^^^     {^^  ^.r'^'V 
been  the  main  cause  of  H».  .V  ^  t^»<^^'"ey  ha^ 

which  he  has  been  nv^K ed  4"''  ^^"'^f ^'"''^^^'^ents  i„ 
the  war,  it  looked  -si^L  r^^  "  ''""^  ^'^''"'"'  ^^^^'''-^ 
-henM.AsquitrLsput^^^^^  "^"^*  ^«"' 

piece  of  legerdemain.  Tut  ih  s  Cerv^kui'  "  "''"''" 
de^perate  situation,  and  loo  "  ;^    ^,  ^  --« 
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tangle  "  I'amiliar  :i>  his  ^artrr,"  only  proves  the 
existence  of  a  weakiic-s.  The  Hiiest  (iriver  may  be 
unffjrtunate  Sdinetiiius,  and  when  an  aci  ident  happens 
to  his  team  it  i;ues  to  liis  credit  that  he  ha^  iiuulftije 
best  of  a  bad  job.  But  the  man  who-.-  horse>  are 
always  goiiii;  down  on  their  knees  will  not  be  eho'-eii 
as  a  Royal  whip,  though  In;  po>^es>e>  a  very  K«'iiius 
for  K'ttinji  them  on  their  le^s  a.;;a.iu  without  st-rious 
dainai^e.  The  jdain  man  take-  the  view  that  the  best 
coachman  i^  he  who  needs  such  de\t«rit\  lea->t.  Mr. 
Asquith  showed  great  resource,  fur  example,  in  de.'linti 
with  the  miserable  Curravih  affair.  A  less  dexterous 
Minister  Would  iiave  been  ruintd.  But  many  Ministers 
of  cpiite  moderate  Ci'pa.city  would  have  avoided  the 
trouble  allot;ether. 

This  lack  of  vijiilanr<>  is  )»artl\  ,  no  doubt,  {\\\v  t<»  the 
lawyer's  habit  of  leaving  thiiiKs  till  they  aris«'.  It  i-, 
the  only  way  for  a  barrister  in  large  pra.ctice.  The 
advocate  who  has  to  prosecute  a  forger  on  Monday, 
to  defend  an  int<'resting  murderer  on  Tuesday,  and 
to  lead  in  a  sensational  libel  action  on  Wednesday 
week,  will  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  tirst  before 
he  even  begins  to  think  about  the  others;  he  knows 
nothing  will  happen  in  the  meanwhile:  the  interesting 
murderer  will  nut  be  hanged  before  he  has  disposed 
of  the  forger,  and  nothing"  will  happen  without  notice 
in  the  libel  case.  In  the  realm  of  action,  however, 
nothing  can  be  left  unwatched  ;  the  price  of  safety 
is  perpetual  vigilance.  Yet  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  are 
apt  to  govern  the  lawyer-statesman,  and  he  often 
tends  to  make  his  power  of  rapidly  grasping  a  situa- 
tion when  it  arises  the  excuse  for  m'  foreseeing  and 
providing  for  it  in  adva.nce.  The  fault,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  statesmen  be- 
longing to  the  higher  branch  of  the  profession. 

But  if  it  may  reasonably  be  contended  that  Mr. 
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t'on,  common  iirathZe^t^^^^^^ 
fe-reat  value  of  l^s    ontribu  io^to^H^^  '"'^^"'^^^  ^^e 
and   common   decency   .ho  .m  ^         '''"''"°"  '^^"^' 
1--  outcry  again:rL-m\Thl1.  tlefr7..'"^^^^'^^ 
cold   magnanimity  with   whir  u      '^^''''-     ^he 

much    public    injust  ce  nn!^.  ^  ^-^^  P^''^^^  «ver 

i^  a  quality  pecilia'to^n.  F  ^"''''^'^  ^^^'^^^hery 
attacked  with  more  yir'l  nee'  ZT  "Z""  ^'-^^'^  ^^^^ 
"eyer  replying  to  such  "tt"cks  ''".'', f"«/'  alone  in 
does  not  conciliate,  and  is  nroK  ^^  f^'-hearance 

«o.     There  is,  indet'd  somefhJ       ^^'  "^'  "^^""^  *"  ^'o 
i"  his  profes  ed  indi-ff;,"^^^^^^^       enormously  insulting 

i^  at  bottom  a  sens^  f'm"    "Tf   f '^  ^"'"^'^  ^"^  "^^ 
he  disdains  to  betray  by 'T  w  n  "'•''  ^'"""^^ 

a  retort.     He  will  J^  to  J,^  ""  "'  '''  ^'himper  or 

•      colleague  when  t      c'oll  ^  ™TsTn1h^"""l  *"  ^^'^^^  - 
when  he  is  in  the  wro  g  ^  T^''  ^"^'  ^^^^ 

cerned  slander  eoes  .,n!n  ^  "  ^^  ^'"^^^^f  ^^  con- 
when  asked  whMeSrnT'v"^^'^  ^^"^^"^  I"  ' 
would  doubtles.f  say  'AT  r^^^  ^  ^'^"l  «bel,  he 
dessous  de  moi  "  ''        P^"'^'   ^^^  c'etait    au- 

in.mTnit^;'|^r:;y",^^^^^^^^  --Plete  an 

been  times  when  it  seemed  im  "     m  ^^     ^^^'^  ^aye 

Mr.  Asquich  was  stat^rtheTtr  yeV'"  '^'^^^  ^^^^ 
haye  alwaNs  established  hil  u  ^  circumstances 
spirit  and  1n  letter  jt  is  inH  'h  "  r  .^^''*'^^'*>'  '" 
maryellous  that  he  s  o  seldom  K '/'"'!  '^''''  «^ 
conscious  inaccuracies  Butt  ^.^^'^y^^  into  un- 
if  he  shows  some  soTeezahln  f'^^'P^'^^  are  fixed, 

what  is  rare  enough  to  S-     '"  '^T'^^'^'  ^^^  '"eally 

Few  men  more  cotsii:n,  ^^^.^ t^t  .^^''^-^^P^^^' 
m  dealmg  with  problems  of  th!  ''^  Pnnciples 

•ng  himself  how  to    eTson     1 1     ""'"' '  ''^"^'  ^"«^- 

reason,  it  ,s  easy  to  understand 
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that  he  has  some  contempt  for  those  who  know  only 
how  to  (Jerhiini.     His  memory  is  extraordin;iry ;  his 
intellect  is  always  under  control ;  and  his  language, 
though   precise,    is   guarded.     It    is   probably    little 
known  how  much  care  often  goes  to  the  composition 
of  utterances  which   fill   the  discerning  critics  with 
despairing    admiration.     Mr.    Asquith    can.    indeed, 
speak  well  without   any  kind  of  preparation.     His 
mentality  is  so  disciplined,  and  his  instinct  for  the 
right  word  is  so  infallible,  that  his  impromptus  are 
scarcely  less  clear-cut   in   their   bronze  massiveness 
than    his   more  elaborate   efforts.     But   when   he   is 
engaged  on  a  speech  or  a  document  which  he  regards 
as  vitally  important  no  pains  are  too  great ;  h(»  will  go 
over  the  whole  thing,  line  by  line  and  word  by  word 
submit  and  resubmit  it  to  criticism,  and  part  with  it 
only  when  he  is  assured  that  it  cannot  be  bettered". 
In  preparing  statements  meant  for  American  reading 
for  example,  "le  is  infinitely  careful  not  to  employ  any 
expression,  .  jwever  correct  according  to  our  usage, 
which  might  have  a  different  shade  of  meaning  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But,  after  "all,  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  wholly  truthful 
man,  chiefly  because  he  is  also,  with  all  his  "limitation, 
a,  wholly  true  man.  Behind  his  intellectual  accom- 
lilishment  is  a  character  that  extorts  respect  from  all 
who  are  themselves  worthy  of  being  respected. 
He  is  not  least  English  in  his  complete  honesty.  The 
machine  of  his  mind  may  not  be  fitted  for  some  work, 
but  it  is  true  and  well  wrought.  His  character  may 
lack  some  of  the  graces,  but  its  foundations  are  as 
adamant.  The  victim  of  much  small  meanness  is 
himself  incapable  of  anything  small  or  mean.  Opinions 
may  vary  widely  as  to  Mr.  Asquith 's  political  game. 
But  the  candid  observer  must  admit  that  he  has 
always  played  itflike  a  gentleman. 
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sort  of  respect  one  r.vVnfi^!  '"''^^"^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^'^^^ 
house  now'ul^d  aVfta  Jrn  ^'  rr'"""^"^^^'  "^-- 
venerable  past      It  ^^0'^  .''''''  '"''^"'^^^  *«  a 

present.  Lord  Derbv  h^  /^  comfortable  and  useful 
our  r.,ar^  V:'!^^  ^^  ^'-^''^  claim  on 
than  the  .yber;  MenS  a  •  ,  "'°''  '"^^^'^^ting 
i-  not  destitute  of  cert-.i,  ''  '"'""'  individual  he 
censored   Press  telel'm  '1  "'''''■     "^  has 

a  little  soldiering  of  tt";;\,:;"7:;^  ?"'^^'""'  ''^^^ 

the  motions  of^ont;:i  ™Tl"  PoS"or"'..V'^ 
workers  have  not  forLmtt.,,  f  1   !  u  ^""^  ^^he  real 

of  "  bloodsuckers  Ta  ,1    ,  ^'  '""^^  *^^"^  '^^  ^^t 

and  r„it:L".zSf  ir„7T^?-''^^^^^^^ 

confused  statemen   ever  n   uv  T'}  P^^^ably  the  most 

Still,  the  thn^^ts  do,^''':  1"/\"*^'^^P^P-- 
the  War  Office  in  Lord  k^i'.  u  ^nder-Secretary  for 
conspicuoush  4ntin^  tT''''''  '""^'  ''^  ^^'as  not 
Department;  an  e^;i'  not't he"""'''"^'  ^'^''^"^  ^^^^ 
from  the  beaten  track  Vn  .?  'T'  '"  '^'''y  ^^^ 
all  kinds  of  vl  tues  in  .  ^U    "^^''  ^"''^  ^''^y  has 
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earned  the  favour  of  Hi       ■    ''^  Bosvvorth,  and 
other  s'l/ in  f!)  "-  unkingly  Richmond.     An- 

otner  .at  ni  judgment  on  Mary,  Oueen  of  Scots      tL 

-  '.';s~;,';— •  sL'  -;•.-;"•■'•■  "•'  -"' 

?P,-n     if  ^^"'S^'^  "^  C^'''^c^'  -^f  St.  John  of 
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If  you  >lu)ul(l  lui])i)eu  to  meet  Lord  Derbv,  knovv- 
nig  uli.,  1r.  was  you  could  hardly  fail  to  think  him 
a  vers  remarkabl.-  man.     You  would  revel  in  his  tin,. 
I^luft  Knghsli  manner.     Vou  would  find  a  subtle  charm 
111  tile  -vay  in  whirli,  as  his  admirers  note,  he  "  ealls 
a  spade  a  >inide."     Tiie  biunl  features,  the  full  neck, 
tlu-  shrewd  e\cs,  and  unturro-.vefl  forehea.d  would  all 
become  sisrmficant.     For  it  is  nut  in   human  nature— 
certainly  noi  m  British  nature- -  to  ~ej)arate  the  man 
troni  ins  tit!.',  hi>  a.cres,  his  pe(ii-ree,  and  the  fuss  and 
prestige  (,i  it,  all. 

But  if  y..u  were  to  mee<  Lord  Derbv  in  a  fir^t-elass 
carriage  going  \orth,  you  would  proba.blv  get  the  im- 
pression ol  a  in-(,sperous  manufacturer  blo^s.^oming  into 
a  Park  Lancr.  He  has  just  a  suspicion  of  the  Lan- 
easlm--  accent,  and  more  than  a  touch  of  the  Lanca- 
shire brusquenes^.  He  ra<iiates,  too,  the  strong  but 
hmited  common  sense  of  the  type. 

Again,   if  yr,u   transferrefl   his   Lordship  fn.m  first 
c  ass  to  third,   took  off  his   Jermvn  Street   kit  and 
clothed  him  m  cheap  I  weeds,  \<)u  might  just  as  easily 
tak(;  him  lor  a  trade  union  delegate.     1  remember,  in- 
deed, seeing  him  pointed  out,  on  an  occasion  when 
Ministers  were  on  show,  as  one  of  the  Labour  Members, 
whereas  .Mr.  George  Barnes  was  unconsciously  masque- 
rading as   a  member  of  the   hereditary  aristocracj- 
Indeed,  Lord  Dcrb^-,  had   some  night-tripping   fairy 
changed  hnn  at  birth,  might  with  no  great  incongruity 
till  the  pa.rt  ol  secretary  to  the  Amalgamated  Society 
oi    Brewery    and    Aerated    Water   'Irades    Transn,,!! 
Worker:,. 
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worlds  than  one.     The  shades  of  sixteen  Earls  of  the 
Stan  ey  blood  do  not  prevent  him  from  descend!  e  ol 

r^ii^Tth;"  '^""^'^^^•-  "^  '^  -^hometi;^; 

turf    or  \         ^'•'^^"-^•>""^'  '^  bookmaker  „„  the 

Ht.  r      ''"  I"  ™Pter  at  a  public  meeting.     If  the 
late  George  Wyndham  might  be  taken  as  The  Athos 

t.mi      ;  ""'r^^^  --'    J-rd    Lansdou-,u:  as  i" 
Arami>.  Lord  Derby  is  exrn  more  its  Porthos      So 

Rnf    P    H      '.     f''  ""  ^"'■^''^''  ^'t'^cnpticm. 
But    Porthos  had,  with  all  his  bluffness,  an   occa- 
ional  weakness  for  the  part  of  Aramis.     He  some   mes 
mtrigued-though  not  in  the  n.anner  c"  M  Tlbb? 

''  V^Vn' h^"'  "  """^'^^  ^^^^^^  L«^^'  Derby  can   o   abid   " 
\^'e  11  have  no  intriguers  here  !"  he  has  said    hi  thJ 
decisive  tones  of  Mistre.s  Quickly  on  "  sw  1^^^^ 

tnat  led  to  Mr.  Asqu.th 's  resignation  Lord  Derbv  nlav^d 
a  not  unimportant  pnrt.     He  supported   Mr  'I^^; 
George  militant,  and    received   hif  reward  fr  .ni  A 
Uo>d  George  triumphant.     But  was  there  here  -mv 
intrigue  ?     Let  Lord  Derbv  himself  an  wer      In  t    • 
course  ot  a  handsome  eulogium  on  himself,  del  ve  id 
mariTed^'^'lf "  '''^  ^^""^  '^^  Governmenrhe  re- 
been  in  one   f  I  had  known  it,  you  may  rest  assured  " 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  returnerl  Tn% 
subject  ten  minutes  later.     "  /h^pe  "ouwm  believe 
hat  I  will  never  be  disloyal,  and  I  'viH  netr  eS 
nto  an  intngue."      He  had,  he  said,  "  no  personal 

^  f  ..      '•"■''  '"''■'''■  '"'^^  ^^'^^'^  ^  categorical  nega- 

tive since  the  Grand  Inquisitor's  in  T/,e  cLciolt T" 

Ot  course,  one  takes  the  noble  Earl's  word  for  it 
But  one  cannot  help  feeling  rather  like  Mr.  Micawbe; 
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.'liter  lus  wife  has  assured  him  lor  the  sixtieth  time 
that  she  would  never  desert  him  :  "  Mv  dear,  1  am  not 
conscious  that  you  are  expec  ted  to  do  anything  u{  the 
sort .        It  needed  no  >ucli  emphasis  to  make  us  believe 
Lord     Derby;   indeed,   such   is   the    inconsistencv  of 
human  nature,  we  might  have  had  a  somewhat  more 
profound  sense  of  his  disinterestedness  had  he  less  in- 
sistexl  on  calling  attention  to  it.     Nobody  thinks  Lord 
Derby  self-seekmg   in   the   vulgar  sense.     Men   with 
seventy  thousand  rich  acres  are  seldom  that.     Becky 
Sharp   has  put   it   oji   recorrl    that    she   would    have 
been   an    nmocent    lamb   on    fifty   tiiousand   a   year. 
Ihere  are,  liowever,  other  objects  of  ambition  beside 
the  salary  oi  a  Minister. 

At   any  rate,  though   he  does   not   intrigue,   Lord 
Derby  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  things  which  some- 
times interest  intriguers.     He  knows  how  to  manage 
an  editor  just  as  well  as  an  audience.     Perhaps  Mr 
Lloyd  George  told  him  all  about  it.     He  fully  under- 
stands what  is  meant  by  a  good  Press.     He  is  even 
suspected  of  deliberately  adopting  the  John  Bull  pose 
—as  deliberately  as  Mr.  Bottomley,  whom  he  rather 
resembles  m  Bullish  frankness  and  sturdy  indiscretion. 
Unlike  Mr.  Balfour,  he  diligently  reads  the  papers, 
and  IS  not  altogether  displeased  when  thev  comment 
on    his    upright    and    downright    slap-a-man-on-the- 
shoulder   heartiness.     It   was  perhaps  not   quite   an 
accident  that  the  idea  of  a  Centre  Party  began  to  gain 
ground  just  after  his  elevation,  though  it  was    of 
course,  pure  chance  that  "  a  level-headed,  patriotic, 
practical,  all- British  and  no-nonsense  statesman— Lord 
Derby  is  the  type  of  man  who  springs  to  the  eye  "— 
was  immediately  suggested  as  the  Centre  Party's  Chief. 
Lord  Derby's  newspaper  reputation  stood  him  in 
good  stead  during  a  year  of  great  office.     He  might  not 
be  brilliant,  but  who  wants  brilliance  in  England  ? 
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He  "Hght  not  he  very  .'ipprehensive  or  sympathetic, 
hilt  Holdfast  and  Grumble  are  the  dogs  for  many 
UntuMs"  money.  Lord  Derby  had  two  (pialities  that 
rendered  others  unneeessary.  He  was  I::nirlish,  and 
he  was  Strai.^ht.  A  ,nore  reetiluionr  i)olitician  could 
not  he.  Ihe  malignant  eritic  might  point  to  verbal 
inconsistencies.  He  might  shoxv  an  unkept  promise 
here,  an  unfuiailed  calculation  there,  an  indefensible 
piece  of  red-tape  somewhere  else.  That  was  the 
system.  It  could  not  be  Lord  Derby,  the  moral 
parallelogram  of  tlie  British  jjeerage. 

Hut  at  last  people  began  to  ask  why  Lord  Derby 
should  be  at  the  War  OHire  at  all,  if  the  "  system  " 
ran  itself.     Murmurs  began  to  be  heard ,  and  presently 
swelled  into  a  considerable  volume  of  straight  speech 
It  became  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  "  soullessncss  '' 
of  the  War  Office.     Lord  Derby,  it  seems,  had  been 
expected  to  radiate  soul  in  Whitehall.     More    sub- 
stantial critics  suggested  that  the  Department  had 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demands 
on  Its  intelligence  and  resource.     For  some  time  this 
flood  of  censure  was,  as  usual,  pooh-poohed  in  public 
and  anxiously  discussed  in  private.     Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
always  quick  to  distinguish  between  criticism  with 
and  criticism  without  a  popular  backing,    was    not 
long  in  deciding  that  a  change  was  necessary. 

The  manner  of  the  change  was  highly  characteristic 
The  Prime  Minister  satisfied  at  once  his  instinct  for 
the  safe  course  and   his  relish   for  a  practical  jest 
He  made  Lord  Milner  Secretary  for  War  and  Lord 
Derby  Ambassador  in   Paris.    The  French  are  said 
to  be  delighted.     The  English  were  amused,  and  not 
displeased.     The    voice    of    criticism    was    silenced 
Ambassadors,  like  Kings,  cannot  be  exposed  to  com- 
mon censure. 
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VISCOUNT  GREY  OF  FALLODON 

Viscount  GRKV-he  prefers  the  more  formal  style  to 
.lAo.d  confusion  with  other  lordly  Grevs-is.  or  was 
known  in  Germany  as  "  Liar  Grey."  To  Germans, 
m  thur  present  haste,  all  Englishmen  are  liars.  But 
this  LnKhshman  is  prince  and  chief  of  liars  He 
stands  on  a  lonely  pinnacle.  His  home  is  in  the  higher 
Alps  of  mendacity,  far  above  the  line  of  stunted  truth 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  mirage  effects  of  an 
atmosphere  ot  M-ar  and  hate.       In  this  country  Vh- 
count    Grey  has    many    critics    and    possibly   a   few 
enemies.     He  has  been  attacked   as  a  reckless  Im- 
penahst  and  derided  as  a  futile  and  bewildered  Pacifist 
rhere  are  some  who  think  that  he  might  have  avoided 
war  by  concession,  and  more  who  think  that  he  might 
at  least   have  postponed   it  by   boldness.     He   is   an 
object  of  real  mistrust  to  a  section  of  his  own  party 
and  of  affected  contempt  to  those  who  denounce  what 
they  call  the  "  Old  Gang."     In  the  reaction  against' 
onee  common  idolatry  there  are  many  who  suggest 
that    his    solemnity   was   only   the  mask  of  puzzle- 
headed  mediocrity.    More  rationally  it  is  held  that  no 
man  was  ever  so  wise  as  Viscount^ Grey  looked,  and 

Romrn  Zfi?  ^r''  1  'f  '^'''''  P^^^^'Se  was  due  to  hi. 
m  speech  '-^^^of  manner,  and  his  rigid  economy 

Viscount  Grey,  indeed,  has  been,  since  his  resigna- 
tion, a  target  for  all  the  shafts  that  go  the  way  of 
the  wounded  buck.     But  nobody  in  this  country  has 
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yet  rn^t  an  iiiiiiulation  on  his  vcracirv  .  'riicrc  arc 
sunn-  arnisatioiis  that  malice  it-i-lf  rcjrctN.  Mr. 
Heniarrl  Shaw's  bittcnst  fnein>-  \\v.\v\-  a< cu-cd  hun  of 
Vitelliau  gluttony.  'I  In;  Arclibishop  ot'  ('.iiitcrbury 
has  t'>ca.i)wl  deiuuiciation  as  a  fanatic.  It  is  rarely 
su^'gestcd  that  Mr.  BcHmc's  '.jrcat-.^nindfathcr  was  a 
rabbi,  or  that  Mr.  Chesterton  draws  his  main  income 
from  an  illicit  cocoa  factory.  So  with  Viscount  Oey. 
Nobody  accuses  him  of  lying  for  the  same  reason  that 
nobody  complimenl-  him  on  telliny  the  truth  ;  it  would 
be  simply  sill>  to  do  ><i. 

That  is  tlie  common  view  amonu'  Eni,dishmcn.  If  it 
be  objected  that  \\v  aic  partial  the  answer  i:^  "  Call 
Prince  Lichnowsky."  jhe  late  (ierman  Ambassador 
watched  the  lati"  Foreijj;n  Secretary,  riin-inj.;  many 
critical  months,  witii  close  and  suspicious  scrutiny. 
He  had,  of  all  men,  motive  and  opportunity  to  apply 
the  severest  t«'sts.  Writing;  in  retirement,  far  from 
any  associations  likel\-  to  disturb  his  judgment,  he 
has  set  down  in  a  document  intender!  only  for  jjosterity 
his  delit)crate  judijjment  of  the  man  his  countrymeii 
denounce  es]jccially  as  a  liar.  "  The  sim])licitv  and 
honesty  of  his  ways,"  says  tht  "  secured  him 

tlie  esteem  even  of  his  opponents  Lie-*  and  intrigue 
were  equally  repugnant  to  him." 

How  then  are  we  to  account  fo  the  fact  iha.t,  while 
Mr.  Asquith  and  others  are  .'ttacked  on  various 
grounds,  the  consistent  Genua  n  charge  against 
Vi-count  Gre\-  is  that  so  coarsely  conveyed  in  the 
epithet  applied  to  him  ?  In  all  German  outbursts 
one  constant  note  is  struck  with  evident  sincerity. 
We  are  the  "  treacherous  "  English.  The  Germans 
clearly  believe  the  expectations  the}  formed  concern- 
ing our  attitude  to  he  rationally  founded  :  hence  their 
rage  against  the  man  who  mislerl  them.  The  truth, 
it  may  be  guessed,  can  be  (-xpressed  in  the  reversal 
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'•'     il      tMiiuii-.    t  •liiirr-iiii        "    II 

-n  W,.      „       ,     "  '.':i'"""'  ".'  '■'""■-'••     "<■  ."1.1  .ho 

-v;;^-:fM::;.r;;;;:;;,::;:::---ir 

We  know  uow'that   t  J,    'T  '",'  "  '"'"'^  ''■■'^'^• 
are  .s,.„,e  who  s.iilbdi  ;;•,..;;  .^  t'"',^;    f"'  I''"'' 
to  the  contran-  th-it  it  w^     . ^  of  evidence 

"f  re,.liza,i„„-  but  v  r^  ?      l  '',""'>'  "^"I"'"'' 

Viscount  Grt-   m-rh  ,  , '    '""^J',''"-   '-^■<'-     No  donbt 

modation  on)'-  made  matters  Crs,       7      n        ''""'" 
Hkr    Tirpitz.  onlv  in    "p  eiT'hh  bS''T'"^"'^ 

Russia  on  suitable  term«      p  ^    i-^ance   and 

read       Plnin  Irf       T        ^'''''■^'  approach  was  mis- 

e.-d.      Plp.n  statements  were  invested  with  sinister 
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^ii,'niri.-.-,n,r.     TluTr  j.iv.  imUr.l.  ,„.  n.i^tr.kr.  ...  roarM- 
•••s  thn-,.  ul  tli.-  rU.vrr  rvr.i.-  in  dealing'  with  .-,  man  of 
I'Jam  avi-ra-r  .Ht..||,-,t  a.ul  in..rcthar.  av.-rau.-  Imm-.tv 
:intl  the  tiirv  of  a  woman  scmed  i.  ,nil<l  resentment 
^•"tuparerl  with  tlie  rati<-  of  the  praeti^ed  .leeeiver  who 
IS  outwitted  by  m.-re  inle^^rity.     Each  little  world  has 
<i>  own  eod,.  of  honour,  often  inoustrou^Iv  at  variance 
Uith  thr  eo,j..  of  the  ^^r.t  worl.l.     T.,  the  ahle  diplo- 
mat.Ms   .»    Ij,.,,in    \i.,...„m    C;r,y    was   not    phu  in^ 
cricket     when  he  use.l  woix^,  to  express  his  thoughts. 
They  ,-ou  rl  have  forgiven  Inm  had  he  li,.f|  and  lost 
lliey  iniKht  have  felt  1,-s.  bitterlv  had  h.-  lied  and  won" 
Hut  they   hate  him  above  all  others  berause,  so  to' 
speak,  he  hit  diplomatically  below  the  belt,  and  used 
truth  as  a  knuckleduster.     To  them  he  is  the  supreme 
liar  by  virtue  of  an  unprofessional  veracity 

We  cannot  regret  that  a  man  who  n-presents  the 
highest  type  of  English  character  was  i„  charge  of  our 
affairs  during  the  years  of  disturbed  equilibrium  that 
precedec,  the  war.     \\V  may  haN,-  much  to  lament- 
we  have  nothir/  t(.  blush  for.     It  is  a  proud  thing 
for  our  nation  that,  while  every  addition  to  our  know 
ledge  of  those  years  throws  into   blacker  relief   the 
dishonesty  of  the  Jew  and    Junker  combinations  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  spotless  integritv  of  Viscount 
Ort'v,  like  a  snowdad  mountain  when  dawn  is  chasiiu' 
night  away,  reveals  itself  more  dazzling  with  each 
increase  of  light.     But  it  might  h..ve  been  better  for 
Lngland  aiui  Europe  if  that  English  straightforward- 
ness had  been  modified  by  another  qualitv.     Viscount 
Orey  s  mind  is  wholly  innocent  of  ironv. "   He  went  to 
the  European  fair  with  something  of  the  guilelessness 
ot   Moses    Primrose   when    he   invested    in   the  irold- 
nmmed  spectacles.     The  German  cvnics  were  foolish 
to  deny  the  existence  of  gold ;  but  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  a  healthy  scepticism.     Viscount  GreJ 
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was  a  little  too  much  imi)re^s<-{i  In  the  umlciiial)l« 
shagrwij  spcct.'cle  rases.  Uv  was  .i  sIukI.-  too 
K'^ntlemaiily  to  a[)ply  an  acid  ti-t  to  the  spectacle 
rims. 

The  truth  is  that,  with  the  hiij;hest  qualities  of  his 
caste,  he  has  some  of  its  defects.  Thouijh  ca|)able  of 
much  work,  he  is  constitutionally  indolent.  It  is 
astonishing,  indeed,  ir  view  of  hisVli.-iracter  and  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  vvas  ever  induced  to  shoulder  the 
great  Inird.  ;.  i,,  bor,.  for  ten  yt^iirs.  Of  vi.lgar  anil.i- 
tion  he  pos  c-ses  no  trace,  and  the  objects  of  a  healthv 
ambition  were  his  without  cfTort.  With  amj^le 
possessions,  a  pedivrce  nmn-  noteworthy  tlian  that 
of  any  but  a  dozen  noble  families,  ;i  singularly  s;me 
and  wholesome  temi)erament,  tastes  that  demanded 
no  more  than  his  patrimony  could  easilv  sup])|y,  there 
was  every  reason  that  a  life  of  dignified  obscurity 
should  hanflsomely  suffice  him.  J^itriotisni,  frienrf- 
ship.  or  what  not  turned  tlu  >ca\v  of  his  inclinations, 
but  his  character  remained.  He  did  his  work,  but 
not  as  a  workman  who  loxc-,  his  work  as  a  mistress. 
With  une(iualled  e.vcperioncc.  he  was  always  something 
«)f  the  amateur.  He  did  not  even  trouble  to  acquire 
the  tourist's  knowledge  of  t'oreign  countries.  He  never 
went  abroad  ;  he  fished  instead.  He  understood  only 
French,  and  rlid  not  speak  t  hit.  What  was  more  im- 
portant, he  lacked  that  in-^tinctive,  understanding  of 
the  European  mind  which  in  some  Foreign  Ministers 
has  compensated  for  the  want  of  first-hand  knowledge. 

Looking  througii  iiis  despatches,  he  sawGrev  where 
another  would  have  detected  red.  or  black,  Or  Im- 
perial purple.  To  him  th(;re  was  one  Grey  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  another  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  another 
in  the  Balplatz— all  English  Greys,  as  upright,  as 
Innited,  as  wholly  reason:. hie.  That  peculiarly  English 
quality  which   may    be  described    as   cosy  ;,|oofne-«s 
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was  his;  thr  qualit\  which  ina<l«'  us  lix.k  on  ou? 
ishiiul  as  an  aiuhon-d  ship  and  th«r  ft  w  iiiil«-s  of  (iiatniol 
as  an  impa>->ahle  harrier  against  thi*  «-nv\  of  less  '^'ippy 
hinds.  His  jiuintnent  of  Kuro])t'au  i)ri)l)li-ms  -.vas 
cohjiiri'd  by  tiic  assumption  that  tti*-  -nptriorit \  of 
our  moral  and  physical  position  rendered  u>.  inununc. 
We  see  him  often  busy  on  tiic  cinunifcrenre  of  the 
problem— Agadir  and  tlie  lik.-  uii  to  tiir  last  dread- 
tul  disillusionment.  Then'  is  no  evideim  that  he 
reached  the  heart  of  the  m;itter,  that  he  n  <  ();.jnizefl 
that  Hritain  ininlit,  in>tcad  ot  aetinjj  th'-  part  of 
flignitied  referee,  have  to  light  for  ver\   life. 

It  was,  after  all,  the  eonnnon  heritage  froni  tlu 
\'ietorirm  time,  this  notit)n  th.t  alone  amoni;  nation> 
Gr«'at  Mritain  w.i^  safe:  safe  to  attack,  if  the  !noo<l 
took  her,  safe  frou)  being  ;tUai;ked.  If  \'i-.( ount  (irex 
failerl  to  estimate  in  time  tlu-  full  jjeiih  of  his  politv. 
it  is  hisglory  that  he  dirl  not  shrink  from  them  wlien 
they  were  revealed.  I'o  his  sense  of  honourable  ol)Iitr:i- 
tion,  and  perhaps  also  to  hi>,  \outh  for  lie  \\a^  not 
old  enough  to  be  under  tiie  full  >pell  of  thi'  \'i(t.iriaii 
tradition  -the  nntion  owe>  h  tiiat  it  trod  from  the 
first  the  rude  and  tjiornx  ])at  it  of  do'  .  Had  ht" 
bh'nehed,  he  would  no  doult!  have  tuim-d  the  x  ale- 
in  favour  of  an  unrighteous  and  ]ireearu)ii-.  i.<-utralit\  , 
and  we  should  be  to-day  paying  the  full  prii  of  that 
l>etrayal. 

After  all  allowance  is  made,  sonu>  crilici-  -eems 
justified  of  the  rather  nerveless  policy  pur-in  •  ;>\'  the 
Asquith  Cabinet  bef()re  the  war,  :i  policy  i""  whicfi  we 
kn(nv,  on  the  authorit\  of  Prince  Lichnow  ky,  \'i-count 
Grey  was  responsible.  Of  the  petulant  outcry  r  lised 
against  him  for  his  course  during  the  earlier  war 
()eriod  i^^  is  difficult  to  >peak  with  inofleration.  The 
house  that  i-'  buikluig  is  not  as  tlu  hou-^  that  is  built. 
In  the  security  of  the  Americati  alliance  it  is  easy  to 
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5   Z  I  !"  ^lt';'l'nK  with  a  pooplo  s..  legally  (a.ul 

inleecl  logahst.rally)  nund.-.l  as  th,.  Attu-riran.  ru, 
arbitrary  policy  might  have  repeated,  with  fatal 
n^ults.  the  tragedy  c.f  .8...     Th-    ...partial  historian 

Iv'rr:  '•■''^^''^^'''^''^'  ^''^^^*^""    '-'•^V-  '^v  courteous 
infleMbi  ity  on   essentials  and    In-  concession    in   all 

doubtful  cases,  gained  as  much  as  we  could  reasonably 

expect   durmg  that   critical  period   before  Germany 

had  wholly  alienated  American  opinicni 

A  few  months  ago  all  this  discussion  might  well 

appear  unprofitable.     Viscount  Grey's  career  seeme.1 

to  be  closed.     Judgment  on  it  seemed  to  be  an  affair 

for  more  leisurely  times.     But  there  are  signs  of  some 

wriftK".T'"''  ^h^*^"'-"^^  verdict  of  ig\G.  and  it  is 
well  that  the  man  who  may  yet  be  called  on  to  uuder- 
take  great  tasks— he  must  be  called  before  he  comes— 
should  be  seen  in  a  dry  light.  He  is  not  what  we 
ordinarily  understand  as  a  great  man.     He  lacks  the 

soXr  1"; "n  "'  ^""^  ""  P"^^'^'-  °^  compelling 
speech.  He  wields  not  the  bejewelled  scimitar  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  nor  the  active  rapier  of  Mr.  Balfour 
nor  the  trenchant  Roman  blade  of  Mr.  Asquith  In 
sheer  intellectual  power  he  must  yield  to  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  Even  in  the  day  of  his  greatest 
prestige  it  was  difficult  to  point  to  any  specific  superior- 
ity character  apart,  in  explanation  of  his  unique 
position  m  England  and  Europe. 

But  Viscount  Grey  is  an  example  of  the  truth  that  a 
man  may  be  larger  than  the  sum  of  his  qualities  If 
he  is  not  a  great  man,  he  is  certainly  a  great  English- 
man. His  chief  weakness  as  a  Foreign  Minister  was 
that  he  was  too  English.  It  is,  I  think,  his  chief 
streng  h  to-day.  He  stands  for  English  justice, 
English  moderation,  English  avoidance  of  extremes 
1  he  world  knows  exactly  what  he  means  when  he 
speaks  of  a  League  of  Nations-that  he  is  neither 
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cliasing  a  sentimental  will-o'-the-wisp  nor  fashioning 
an  instrument  of  permanent  oppression  for  the  de- 
feated.    The    English   jH-opIc    know   what  he  means 
\ylien  he  avows  himself  a  democrat  while  leading  the 
life  of  an  aristocratic  recluse.     For  they  see  in  him 
more  than   in  most  of  his  contemporaries  that  old 
liberality  which  so  long  made  the  English  oligarchy 
almost  popular.     It  may  be  that  the  world  is  doomed 
to  a  worse  anarchy  than  that  which  germinated  the 
seeds  of  the  present  desolation.     It  may  be  that  this 
country  is  destined  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  intestinal 
strife  as  well  as  the  cleaner  wounds  of  foreign  war. 
But  if.those  calamities  are  tu  be  avoided  it  is  to  men  at 
once  sanely  democratic  and  wholesomely  conservative 
th<..t  we  must  look  for  leadership,  and  of  that  type 
this  country  possesses  no  greater  example  than  the 
cleau-souled  ;■  id  high-minded  statesman  who  pained 
many  of  his  Inends  for  the  first  and  last  time  when 
he  consented  to  become  th  •  first  Viscount  Grey  of 
Fallodon. 
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LORD  ROBERT  CECIL 

CoxcKRMxo  Lord  Robert,  il.e  most  important  fact  is 
that  he  IS  a  Cecil.  Next  in  importaiice  is  the  circum- 
stance that  he  Jiappens  to  he  a  hnvyer.  He  is  for 
better  or  w,,r.se,  the  thrall  of  the  family  temperament. 
But  he  IS  also  a  Cecil  trained  to  an  exacting  and  in 
•some  senses  a  libendising  craft. 

Every  Cecil  is  a  Cecil   before  everything.     In  no 

The  el  '  '"r   ''^^  '^'^^  '"^''"^'^  more  constant. 

^»tupid,  tools  and  men  t.t  great  qualities,  if  never  quite 
of  the  greatest.  Hut  running  through  ten  generadons 
arc  discernible  certain  mental  traits  a  good  deal  more 
enduring  than  any  physical  feature. 

I   havtJ  read   soitiewhere  that   the  fr.undor  of  this 
dis  mguished    house   was   a   prosperous   lineiwlraper 
who      cut      his  trade  and  turned  squire.     If  so    we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  was  an  industrious  appren- 
ce  ot  a  type  very  different  from  the  Hogarthian  prig. 
H.S  eyes  might  be  hxed  firmly  on  the  main  chance  and 
the  master  s  daughter;  he  might  go  to  chm^h  with  ex- 
emplary regularity;  but  that  would  not  prevent  his 
playing  tricks  incompatible  with  copybook  perfection, 
t  ve  qualities  are  hereditary  in  the  Cecils:  a  cer- 
tain lordly  care  for  the  interest  of  the  Cecils  them- 
selves which  would    bo  indelicate  in  men    of   lessor 
hreed;  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  Church;  an  in- 
stinct ot  compromise;  whirh  enables  them,  while  main- 
taining the  extreme  Tory  position,  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach ot  mere  bigotry;  a  detachment  which  would 
bavour  01  pure  arrogance  were  it  not  allied  with  con- 
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siderable  simplicity  of  .uaiiiiers;  and  a  singular  vein 
ot  grave,  rowdiaess  which  breaks  out  in  everv 
generation. 

Macaulay  has  remark',  1  upon  the  great  Hurleigli's 
tendency  to  practical  jokes  when  he  lay  at  Grav's  Inn, 
and  oI)serves  tliat  to  the  last  he  was  "  somewhat 
jocos(;."  Only  a  very  flexible  state-^man  could  have 
saved  his  head  a.nd  his  fortune  under  lulward  VI., 
Lady  Jane  Cirey,  and  Mary,  to  rise  at  (Mice  to  great- 
Jiess  with  the  accession  of  ElizabelJi.  Only  a  very 
zealous  Protestant  couhl  have  kept  iiis  reputation  for 
passionate  orthodoxy  after  going  regularlv  to  Mass 
while  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  l)urning.  And 
Burleigh's  integrity,  no  less  than  his  care  for  future 
Cecils,  was  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  he  left 
behind  him  "  only  "  three  hundred  distinct  landed 
properties,  though  by  impro]x'r  practices  he  could  have 
amassed  a  much  larger  fortune. 

The  great  Lord  Salisbur\-  was  Burleigh  on  a  some- 
what contracted  st;ige.  Me  had  his  periorl  of  squib- 
writing  at  the  Temple  and  of"  ragging  "  in  the  House. 
He  helped  tlie  Ciuirch  and  his  family  where  he  could. 
He  stood  quite  aloof,  and  still  retained  a  certain  popu- 
larity. He  killed  more  "  Liberal  measures  "  than 
any  man,  and  yet  contrived  never  to  bring  about  a 
life-and-death  fight  between  Lords  and  Commons. 

Mr.  Balfour,  though  only  half  a  Cecil,  inherited 
much  of  the  Cecil  character.  His  Fourth  Party  in- 
subordination, his  gay  tyranny  in  Ireland,  his  con- 
stant patronage  of  a  Church  with  which  he  has  little 
intellectual  sympathy,  the  ta^te  for  dialectical  horse- 
J)lay  which  he  shows  even  at  an  advanced  age,  his 
capacity  for  escaping  from  every  cul-de-sac  j)repared 
for  him  by  Free  Traders  and  Tariff  Reformers,  the 
kindness  to  kin  which  led  him  to  >hower  places  and 
pensions  among  deserving  Cecils,  all  derive  from  the 
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lift, 


onginal   Burleigh;  "fair"  (when   it   was  quite  con- 
venu^nt)  and  "  free  "  (witi,  tlie  pickings  <.f  <,Sce). 

'ich  ev  d'  ^'T  ^'•'*'7-'\  ^ '-'""'^  ^^'"^'  """^'  '^''^  vet 
•til  hV  r^'  r  ''  1"  '''"''^  *""  1^'''>-  ^^^"  ''-•  given' t„ 
a  I  the  Cecihan  characteristics.  Lord  Hugh  is  still 
m  the  tadpole  stage,  and  Lord  Robert  is  only  just 
emerguig.  The  present  Marquis  looks  as  if  he  Woufd 
never  emerge.  But  that  they  are  true  Cecils  in  every 
respect  their  record  has  alreadv  made  clear.  ^ 

Mr    Gardiner's  story  of  Lord   Hugh  gravely  com- 
P  a.ning  to  his  mother  of  the  Socinitn  tendencies  of 

s  nurse  is  exce  le^^  but  obviously  inadequate.     Had 
h.s  hve-year-old  lordship  really  suspected  heres3'  iii 

d^r!!!7T'    7'^".'''  ^''"'■^'^^>'  ^^^^■''^  ^^^'"Pt^'d  a  quite 

diffmui     formula  of  exorcism.     He  would  have  put 

nu  tard  ni  nurse's  tea,  kicked  her  shuis,  laid  booby 

mno  ■  ^hi  ''■'  r^'"''"'^"^::^!  ^"^'  P'""ged,  and  made  her  life 
impo^.ible.  l-or,  while  there  is  no  question  of  the 
sincerity    of    the    Cecilian    affection  ^  for    ''  rd L  on 

to  -frt  ."IT"'"  «V'"  ^^'"•'>'  ^-*  -  °bjeS 
will  '"P"^*^^^'^,  blows  and  knocks  "  for  its  sake.     They 
u.     use  m  the  defence  of  the  Establishment  all  the 
dodges  of  a  welshing  bookmaker  to  secure  his  evil  gains 
Le    an  impious  politician  lay  hands  on  the  holy  arkl 
and  the  Cecils  arc  not  wilhng  to  leave  him  to  Divine 
vengeance.      ITip  him  up,  butt  him  in  the  waistcoat' 
pull  his  ha.r,  call  his  grandmother  names;  nothing. 
IS  amiss  m  dealing  with  the  heretic. 

Ihese  are  qualities  not  altogether  amiable.     If  they 
were  the  only  Cecilian  qualit.es,  or  even  if  the  HuS 
hgan  cast  were  predominant  in  the  family  character 
there  would  be  little  to  distinguish  its  cadetrfrom 
dozens  of  mere  partisan  rowdies.     But  if  they  somS 

gentlemen,  the  Cecils  seldom  permanently  forget  that 
they  arc  hereditary  statesmen.  And  this'is  cor  p  cu- 
ously  the  cabc  with  Lord  Robert. 
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dr      I,     .  <' ^vlth  Wiltiruhy.     Hi.  ])n|iti,,,|.aiad 

^.u:>  had  scan-eh   eiulecl  when  he  :,e..,  ,.|,.W  the  s^h^r- 


n^-  burden  ..t  oftire.     It  ^een,.  i.ul     ^,.-tel•d.v  tha 
he  \vas  eipged  u„  the  Marroni    ht.nr.  uhieh'he  ei. 

Joyedperhapsasaduisoevean..<aiK.,.J    p.   ki'l 
Punty  erusade,  th,.u,,h,   to  do   i,in,   ju>tiee      J       : 

probai^ly  as  shocked  as  „K.tpeoph.Jth;hV''^^^ 
cacus       he   was   probing.     Mareoni    wa.   n-.t    in   th.- 

Cec^.-K-.ulnjanner;wh..aCedljohs^ 
rohi;        u     ^  ^'-^i-^'Sard   ot  ro,nnu.,i  opinion   whirf, 
lobs  the  th.ng  ot  any  suggestion  of  turpitude 

RciilTw      "    r"\''    ''"'    ^^'^^■=^>-'    '■'•"H'Hd.er    Lord 
Robeit  .s  face  when  Mr.  A^cjuith's  name  cnppcu  up  i 
that  inquiry.     Mention  was  made  of  a  n-A-i.    leU   r 
written    by    the    Prime    Minister.     The     '■      n        -   e 
features  of  Lord  Robert  fluslied  wit  h  exeitn   ^it't 
himipcd    us  shoulders  ahuost  to  defornntv    1  "  ii    e 
tutt  produced  by  the  frictioi.  of    his  wi.-  Wirl     .te  H 
upright;  his  long  neck  en,erged  fron,  l^  r  !      ,  ,  ^^ 
colbr  until  he  gave  the-  impre..ion  of  some  bird  o     he 
vulture  species  scenting  a  new  feast.    I  believe  <  h    v 
issuch  a  thing  as  a  Secretary  bird.    Lord  Robert  loo^d 
like  that,  or  at  lowest  like  an  Under-SecretarN-  bin^ 

lead  !  It  turned  out  to  run  something  like  thi.  •  -H,  w 

cluleverythmgisjnothinginthep^persbutWiu.:    n^ 

ihe  artle.s  innocence  of  that  letter  was  a  real  blow 

-  Lord  Robert.     Not  th.-.t  he  hated  Mr.  As<,uith   Ct 

It  would  be  such  fun  to  harpoon  a  victim  of'  h^adC 

la.lu  s  attacks  <.n  Glad>tonc:  "  The  right  h..i,ourablc 
gentleman    rennuds    me   of  a   pettifoggh.g   at t":;'!^ 
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(Oh,  oh!)     I  heo;  th,.  iioust-'s  ]iar(h)ti.     I   hitvc  cl(.iio 
a  lircat  iiijustirc  to  an  honourahlt-  ])n»l"i'-;>i(Mi." 

But  then-  was  just  a-  much  of  llic  ])atcnial  Salisbury 
in  the  rcsoluiion  with  which  Lnnl  Robert  and  \\\> 
l)rot  iier  went  out  into  tlu;wiidfrne>s  over  Tariff  Refurni. 
Others  niij^ht  Ijow  the  knee  to  the  Birmingham  Rim- 
mon ;  they  musl  be  excu-ecl.  Excomnuinications 
desceiuleci  harmless  on  tliem.  Tliey  lost  their  seats 
and  their  tempers,  but  they  stuck  to  their  ])rinciple>. 
That,  auain,  is  the  Cecil  wav.  if  tiiere  i>  the  |)ossi- 
bility  of  mrikint;  the  best  of  l)oth  worlds,  the  Cecils 
have  IK/  ambition  for  martyrdom.  JUirlei^li  thoui;ht 
his  head  worth  a  mass,  and  his  son  bemoaned  that 

'lis  a  great  tiisk  to  prove  one's  honesty  whhout 
marring  one's  fortune."  But  on  some  sujjjects 
iionesty  must  l)e  proved,  though  there  be  as  mriny 
Chamberlains  as  tiiere  arc  iron  plates  in  15irminghani. 

This  disinteresiedness  was  the  more  obvious  because 
for  the  brothers  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  change 
of  allegiajice,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Churchill.  They 
were  more  bitter  Tories  without  a  i)arty  than  with  one. 
The  Cecil  shawl  could  never  be  degraded  by  an  alien 
fringe,  Celtic  or  otherwise.  So  they  scratched  and 
kicked  and  screamed  at  friend  and  foe  until  Ireland, 
the  Church  in  Wales,  and  other  (|uestions  canic  to 
heal  the  breach. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlu;  war  the  two  lost  sheep  had 
tairly  got  ba.  k  to  the  home  pasture,  Uiough  hardlv  to 
the  fold.  But  even  so  late  as  the 'format ion  (-f  the 
Coalition  there  were  not  a  few  Unioni->ts  wiio  resented 
Lord  Robert's  inclusion,  just  as  there  were  many 
Marconi-mindfid  Radicals  equallv  hostile.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  statesmanlike  cajjacity  which  underlies 
the  more  debatable  elements  of  the  Cecil  character 
that  L(.rd  Robert  has  lived  down  tlie  latter  jirejudice 
much  more  compl»;;rlv  tiian  the  former.  His  only 
l;i.ler  ciiur     an-  tiic  f^rincr  Die-hards,  who  arc  now 
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Fight-hards,  in  the 
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„,.  .«  ,,      ,  ..^^"'''  ^''-'t  tJiey  want  the  fiaht  t.. 

>^t^  as  hard  as  possible.     Tliev  .lerrv  hi,n  ber-uTsou 
are  not   now  at   war  with  America   o  "r  a'prited 
•lockadc  stroke,  because  he  has  KTasperl  the    rut^  t h  . 
i..^and  and  En.hsh  interests  art  no!  tJ  J^|  ,     ;' 

in  this  world  struirtrle   benns*.  li.>  h.  •    i     i  "'""  *"^'' 
heartedly  for  Mr.  Wil^.X^HcJ  -  '"'  "'"^'^" 

All  this,  say  his  detractors,  artjues  the  snirit  ,.♦  fi, 
trimmer,  and  Lord   Robert  is  reminded        uV  ' 

great  ancestor  would  have  done.     O  eour         ^.  ,  '.'^ 
ancestor  would  have  done  preciselv  the  same'     He  hi 
in  fact,  mucli  the  same.       lis  uH.ile  virtu     ,' 
-an  was  a  caution  that  never  .^c    a  ^  J^n^^^l  j!:; 
vas   never  tempted.     That   niodera  io,     u'.ch   ^  e 
the  rack  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  onlv  "  as  ^^ntlv  n 
such  an  uncivil  thing  could  be  usee!.''- als     p'c"  .v^^^ 
.Lngland  from  the  fearful  dangers  to  which     r;ck  '^ 
gemus  might  have  exposed  her  recklcs. 

the  r'r '''''''  !'■'"  '*'°^'"  -"  ^'•""^'-  understandin.'  of 
the  position  and  powers  of  this  countrv      il  s    .Ivl.  ' 

raining  has  only  strengthened  a  trans  nittd  in     n 

for  temperance  m  claim  and  tenacitv  in  negot  a       , 

but^he  keeps  thenit.r^;e:::i;,,:;^t^;;^^^^ 
all  the  limitations  of  his  caste  and  temperame.       \Z 
u.  doe.  not  allow  them  to  interiere  with';  i;^ "^  j;,dg- 
mtnt  on  the  great   questions.     He  would   or,.t  r 
England  on  the  old  pattern  in  a  wo   S  si    h     ,  Z 

^n^t^^l*'"  '''''■  ^"^  '^'^  '^->  -^  -  a;  h  s  cc^- 
see  c  elnV  hT'  .  I^?^^'"^'"'^'-  And  Lord"  Robert 
way  backit  muT  't  ''''  "■"'"•'^'  '^  '''  ^'^  ''  ^'^^  '""« 

whSr  1^:^::::  -the   explanation    ..,    a    success 

RnbcVha-    LJT,       '■'''''•'    '''"'''    '-apparent,      f.ord 
Kobcrt  hu.  .hoxn,  hanseil  an  excellent  man  of  busi- 
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ness  in  his  Depart iiu'iit ;  he  is  also  the  one  recruit  to 
theGuvernmeiit  who  ha»  <;iv('n  promise  of  mucli  higher 
things.  I'or  him  th(;  |)arty  truee  has  been  a  rtahty; 
again>t  the  arl•h-(()n^pirato^  of  old  (hiys  attaches  no 
suspicion  of  entering  into  personal  or  party  intrigue. 
He  was  loyal  to  Mr.  Asciuith,  because  Mr.  Asquith, 
for  the  time,  represented  for  him  England  alone.  He 
is  loyal  to  his  jjresent  chief  for  n<»  better  or  worse 
reason.  Until  the  present  bu>iness  is  over,  he  is 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but  a  Ihitish  Minister.  And 
he  sees  much  farther  than  most  of  his  colleagues. 
His  main  defect  probably  is  that  his  vision  is  too 
telescopic.  He  understands,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
necessity  of  solidarity  with  world-democracy.  It  is 
yet  doubtful  whether  he  has  come  to  understand  that 
there  must  be  a  fuller  expi  -ssion  of  democracy  at  home. 
After  all,  he  is  the  so.i  of  the  statesman  who  de- 
scribed an  Indian  Member  of  Parliament  as  a  "  black 
man,"  and  thought  tiie  Knglish  i)eoi)le  would  be  more 
interested  in  a  circus  than  any  exten-^ion  of  local  self- 
government.  He  is  the  brother  of  Lord  Hugh,  wIkj 
once  said  that  no  labouring  man  wanted  a  bathroom. 
He  lives,  in  short,  physically  in  St.  John's  Wood,  but, 
morally,  within  the  jjalings  of  the  ancestral  park. 

Lord  Robert  has  all  the  Cecil  indifTerence  to  tlress, 
all  the  Cecil  absence  of  perst)nal  affectation.  With 
his  soft  hat,  l)lack  coat,  and  light  trousers  he  might 
pass  for  a  Sociali^  intellectual.  But  there  i->  a  hard 
core  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  beneath.  He  t\pi- 
lies  that  old  house  at  Hatfield,  whi( '  on  the  very 
verge  of  Greater  London,  is  far  niore  <  vnt  from  the 
Londoner  than  Chatsworth  or  Eaton  1.    il. 

lie  will  probably  miss  true  grcatne>T>  tlimugh  this 
dctachmtnv,  which  is  one  of  I  he  Cecil  heirlooms.  But 
he  is  tiesthied,  douljtle>s,  to  go  nnich  furlh(;r.  Of  all 
the  new  men  in  the  Government  his  is  the  solitary 
figure  which  suggests  large  possibilities. 


MR.  BALFOUR 
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Amon-c.  tlu'  writer'-;  niDst  vivid  momorics  is  timt  of 
a  Hull  mcctiiit^  in  a  dull  room  in  a  dull  >tr(Mt  in  the 
(jty  of  Lolulon,  liiokiu'^i  it>  dullest  in  tlie^luoni  of  a 
late  autumn  afternoon  nearly  seven  years  at;o. 

Mr.  lialfour,  after  defyiiv^'  for  years  the  sMni;-.  and 
arrows  of  outraiicous  'laritf  enthusia.^ts,  had  deiided 
on  abdication.  In  a  s|)eeeh  of  s^reat  dij;nity  he  i;avc 
an  account  of  the  stewardshi])  he  was  about  to  sur- 
render, lie  had  reached  an  a.Lje,  he  said,  when  it  wa-- 
coininonly  >ui)i)o-ed  that  tlie  powers  of  the  mind  and 
will  were  on  the  wane.  lie  could  not  honestly  >ay 
he  had  noticed  any  siijns  of  detjcjneration  in  his  own 
case,  but  hr  was  no  imiJiirtial  judtje,  and  nmst  bowto 
the  general  sentiment  that  tlu;  leader>hi])  of  the  ])arty 
should  \)v  placed  in  younger  and  more  viL^oroiis  hands. 

The  full  irony  of  this  vaU-dictory  oration  was  not 
appreciated  until,  after  an  ai;itated  interval,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  reitjned  in  Mr.  Balfour's  .--tead.  Berhai)s 
it  is  not  wholl\'  appreciated  >till.  I'or  the  con([uerors 
in  the  fi,u;ht  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  loit  were  wholly 
innocent  of  irony.  Had  tlu;  driii^on  beaten  .St.  (reortre 
u  would  no  doubt  have  muncdied  him  without  the 
^mallc^t  suspicion  that  the  dinner  iniLrht  be  sonietliinL; 
Ljreater  than  tl^cviiner.  With  the  same  stolid  ^usto 
the  Confederales  trium])heil  o\rr  their  fallen  leader. 
It  was  the  victory  of  tlu-  >imi»lc  i>\er  the  complex,  of 
an  easier ''mpiricism  over  a  doiil)tHii;  i)liilos()phy.  Mr. 
Balfour  fell  because,  like  that  very  complt^tc  Enijlish 
Tory,  Hamlet,  he  was  only  sure  of  the  rlisadvantp.ifes 
of  everv  cour-~c  'if  ad  ion,  and  on  the  whole  \vould 
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Hither  nid.ire  tln«  ills  ho  had  than  flv  t..  uih.-r.  that 

Ih-  kmnv  not  of.     With  almost  all  thr  -ifts  thai  inak.; 

inen  ^reat,  lu>  had  one  fatal  di>qualifiralioii  for  the 

le-adtTship  of  the  (onservativo  Party  a>  it  .•xist.vl  in 

i')ii.      Iff  was  a  triu-  ronsiTvativf.     And  tin;  Con- 

s(Tvativi>  l»arty  was  then  everything  but  conservative. 

The  last  tiling  it  wanted  was  to  stand  still.     It  was 

possessed  by  a  Gadarene  frenzy  for  advance,  and  Mr. 

Balfour's  offence  was  that  he  would  not  lead  derisively 

down  the  steep  places  of  its  tjesire. 

To  a  superficial  view  at  this  time,  Mr.   Balfour's 
career,  however  brilliant.  mu>t   have  K'iven  the  i>re- 
donnnatmg  impression   of  failure.     Thi;   memory   of 
the  Irish  Secretaryship  had  faded;  events,  too,  were 
daily  jrivini,'  a  decisive  though  belated  answer  to  that 
talented  e^sav  in  repression;  tlie  Irish  problem  mij^ht 
not  be  insoluble,  but  certainlv  twenty  years  of  resolute 
pvernment  nad  not  solved  it.     As  to  Mr.  IJalfour's 
later  career,  the  party  under  his  leadership  had  i-one 
to  pieces;  his  authority  had  vanished;  he,  the  cham- 
pion of  Parliamentary  fence,  had  been  worsted  by  the 
plain  claymore  of  "  C.-B.";  his  personal  prestige  had 
been  dimmerl  by  the  blaze  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  glory 
Men -had   begun  to  speak  of  him  as  a  philosopher. 
There  is  only  one  lower  level  for  an  English  statesman 
of  undeniable  intellectual  standing.     It  is  to  be  called 
a  doctrinaire. 

The  war,  however,  has  led  to  a  general  revaluation, 
and  Mr.  Balfour's  is  one  of  the  few  reputations  that 
has  constantly  risen.  True,  this  appreciation  is  con- 
fined to  a  somewhat  narrow  circle,  and  applies  only 
to  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  xMr.  Balfour's  work,  his 
American  mission,  and  so  forth.  For  full  justice  he 
will  have  to  await  the  deliverance  of  posterity.  But 
the  guess  may  be  ventured  that  when  all  these  vast 
transactions  have  fallen  into  historic  perspective  his 
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will  he  one  <»f  tlir  two  or  t  lirrt?  ^rt'nt  fi^uns  ••tnerijiiii; 
from  the  crowd  of  mh.iII  and  v»'r\  sm.  II  iiumi.  At 
pn-sciit  wr  an-  toi  m-.n-  the  r.iiivas  to  sec  tl.-  picture; 
at  the  proper  distance  touches  that  seem  irrelevant 
and  even  ^rote^que  will  prohalily  fall  together  as  in 
a  inast<rpiece  of  Vela-ciuez. 

For  exami)le,  that  brilliant  duel  with  Mr.  (  iiamher- 
lain,  with  all  its  incomparable  >kill,  seems  to  tiie  ey<' 
of  a  contemporary  pure  futility.  Mr.  Balfour  aimed 
at  i)reservinii  part\-  imity,  and  split  his  j)arty  hojjc- 
lessly.  He  tried  to  e-tablish  a  common  formula,  and 
actually  succeeded  in  evolvinir  half  a  dozen  nuitually 
hostile  cli(|ues.  Hi  -teered  his  barque  with  marvellous 
skill  ])a->t  nundierle-s  snails,  only  to  run  it  on  a  sand- 
bank in  ttie  eiifl.  All  this  is  incompr«.-hensibl(!-- 
rememberiuij:  that  we  are  dealini^  with  a  man  of  first- 
rate  mind  atui  ^reat  Parliamentary  talent —if  we 
consider  Mr.  IJalfour  oidy  as  a.  British  >tatesman  with 
a  vital  interest  in  the  fiscal  question.^  It  is  easily 
explicable  if  we  view  him  as  a  (Vallio  ou  the  issu<- 
between  robdeniqn  and  Chamberlaini-m,  but  a.lso  as 
the  one  Briti-^li  statesman  of  Miipipean  mind,  chiefly 
intent  on  the  enormous  Euro])ean  problem  t  Inn  shai>- 
in^.  Just  about  the  time  Mr.  Chamberl/iin  launcher! 
his  Tariff  (ampaitj;n,  Mr.  Ba.lfour  discerned  the  now 
tendencies  on  the  Ointinent,  anrl  took  the  fir>t  ste];-  to 
meet  them.  IIi>  delaying;  tactics  on  the  'lariflf  con- 
troversy, his  calm  eiuki ranee  of  party  insubordination, 
his  insensibility  to  ridicule  anrl  blindness  to  elcc^toral 
warnini;s,  may  be  understood  if  we  al>o  i^ra-^p  that 
time  was  essential  to  confirm  the  new  orient  at  j  in  our 
forei^a  policy,  and  that  it  was  precisely  for  time  for 
this  ol)ject  that  he  was  fifxhtini;. 

His  "  weakness  "  at  a  later  period  is  explicable  on 
similar    as-.unq)tion-.       Fie    wislierl     to    protect     the 

rights  ■'  of  ))roi)eri\ .     He  desired  to  ^uard  the  in- 
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'"  i'"\""i   ll"H.r  \iuU  .     15,, t  !„•  K,.(\v  uhnv  t..  stop. 

Hi-  imj;lit   iiM'  C.ir-.iiivin;  |,r  vvoul-i  not  l.f  its  iu^t rii- 

ninit.     Mr.    M.ilfotir  1:111   .-nlv   hr    uii.UT.t..r.d   if  wv 

ictn^Miizi-   ill    hiiM   ;,   ,|ual   jxT-uiialitv.     H.-   has   the 

|i">Ki  :mh!  spirit  of  a  -rcat  Kuropra,,  ;tatesman  in  thr 

l""lv  <M  a  ra.tl,.  r  liniitr,!  Knuli^h  Turv.     Mis  bn.ad.r 

Silt   hcl.  1)--,  ratlu-r  to  the  Rirlicli.ii,  than  the  Pitts; 

I':irliani(iitarv   surrcsscs  iMitwith^taiulinK-,   his  suhth' 

iTaiii    brtlrr    Ills    tlir    ,  |.,s,,t    than    the   S.'i.att.-.      His 

sm.JIcr  [.n-M.nality  Hn.U  its  spiritn.'il  home  with  tlic 

Kint«rl   nihahitants  of  Chchrnliani      On   m-Tc  philo- 

soplncal  .<,'roiiiMl->  he  shares  the  ))reju(!iees  „f  the  half- 

]'.•  V  major  and  the-  eidtivated  rentier. 

Mr.    l5.-.|four'>  jaek  uf  sympathv  with  denioeratir 
"leal     1^,  in  tact,  haserl  on  somethiiiir  h->s  roluisl  than 
the    (,.il,a_n    arr..-anee.     It    i>    rathrr   the   sin-inkinK 
"t  a  pruvinrial  hiue->to(  kin-  from  vvhat  she  et.nsiders 
"  vul-.>r."     Mr.   Hallour's  i,,u-  viiaht\    niav  have  as 
nuieh  to  do  witli  It  as  his  mental  f;istidiousiiess.     But 
his   eonseious    objection   to  deniorracv  would    seem 
t-.  be  based,.,!,  a  bar  that  the  pleasmter  things  of 
Jite-    art.     literature,    enltivated     manners    personal 
distme'ion     w..ul<!    be  obliterated  if  privilege  disap- 
peared.    For  the  mass  of  men  he  s(  ems  to  feel  there 
1^   no   i)o-,bditv   of  advaiue;   the  denioeratir   flood 
would  not  fru(  tifv  the  deserts,  but  onlv  obliterate  the 
oases.      Ih,  re  is  not  enough  c  iilture  t(.  t;-o  round  •  why 
lose  wnat  we  have  in  a  vain  attempt  to\dve  evervne 
his  shaic  .•' 

This  frame  of  mind  is  no  more  responsive  to  the  erv 
tor  li()crty  than  to  that  for  dniK^eratic  equalitv.  The 
subonhnation  of  inferior  to  superior  racts-ri-ht  of 
clehnition  beuij^  one  of  the  privileges  of  superiority— 
H  loirica.lly  eonnected  with  the  rsubordination  of  class 
t"  eh-  ..     :\lr.  Ha.lt(air's  attitude  to  the  "  Celtic  friitr  " 
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^I^ri|lt;>  ffum  this  simif  nuti'tn  i.|  ihi  wuiM  ;<  ihU'r- 

iirs>  wit  It  :i  f«\v  rn-~\  'uriiii~.  I  (iiiidrcil-.  kindly 
p:i;^aiis  in  Konuiii  <l.t\'s  lul'l  mm  li  the  -.mu  vitws, 
jiiid  ju«<titi«d  -l;'\(Tv  ;iii(i  tlir  Hd»jii!,';it inn  of  n:>tKuis 
nil  >iinil.'ir  (^rouniU.  To  say  tli:  t  Mr.  lialtnnr  was 
roiitciit  with  th»'  old  r"nf  lie.  ;  ny  more  than  with  tht; 
old  [".niilaiid,  would  no  i  •  ,dtt  \>r  |irof(iiiii(l|\-  niitnir; 
!»«•  is  f;ir  t(»o  intcllii;<.iit  inni  h'lic^t  to  he  satisfied  with 
the  i)r<'ton(i"i  that  lid!  thi'  <  on-r  iciut-.  of  orflinary 
]nM.i)l(' of  thf  com'  >,  lahli  (la--.  Ihit  thouiiii  it  was 
no  (loul)t  all  jirit'i  u  i>;'\  nn  atisfaftory,  would  stirrim; 
u])  till'  hcll-hroti'  '  iipti  ,<'  ni  itti  r-  ^  \-  with  all  hi-. 
cla>^s,  f/iiiiffi  tin;  ii'.itvi  r,  \\; -,  ..  hnn  the  highest 
wisfh)m.  The  >/<'(/  li  v  •  u-.s  the  ti-ur  aim  of  statfs- 
manship,  ; ml  to  hni  .  .1.  io  !!  mlct,  thi-  "  cur^t-d 
spiff  "  <d'  his  falc  W;.s  t'  a.  Hii-  iina^  \v.  ri-  so  out  of 
joint  as  to  t'ompcl  sonu-  r«adjii-1  iii"iit . 

lioinj;  the  man  he  i>,  it  is  to  the  <  •fdi*^  of  Mr.  ISalfour 
that,  utidci  tlu'  shock  of  rtalit\  ,  lie  has  had  the  caii- 
(loui  to  rt'vist'  his  judj^mcnt.  lit-  riots  lot  like  fit 
inocracy,  but  he  accepts  it,  bafi  a.s  it  nK;y  he,  as  beti' 
than  Ca^sarism  as  it  is  now  revealed,  lb-  aece;'  ■  i- 
the  formula  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and  he  lias  adher«(i  to  ' 
despite  the  set-!)aek  that  doetriue  -  nffrred  i:'  so.,  e 
quarters  thn)u,:;h  the  tollies  of"  iJoMievism.  I  In- 
mental  habits  of  a.  lifei  inn-  are  hard  to  bn-ik,  and  tlieic 
arc  occasions  wiieii  Mr.  IJalfoiir  sn^^csts  that  if  we 
an>  to  have  the  spirit  of  (it;mocra*cy  it  nuist  not  be  taken 
"  ncai'."  lie  is  an  autocrat  in  his  own  department, 
and  a  very  Metternich  in  his  entluisiasin  for  the 
sacredness  of  diplomatic  mysteries.  Hut  no  man  is 
straitjhter  or  sterner  on  the  main  issue,  and  none  can 
be  found  to  unite  such  dexterity  of  method  with  such 
rigiclity  of  principle. 

It  was  quite  without  feelint,'  ajjfainst  Germany  that 
Mr.  Ijalfnnr  >et   :ibout   his  ■.;r(;at   work  in   laxinj.;  the 
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fouiulatioiis  of  the  Kiitt-utf.  T.iko  most  Hucatofl 
En.t;lisli!iicM.  Ik;  \v;i-^  mtlicr  iiK  lined  to  Gciiikui  (  ulturr, 
and  not  a  little  tolerant  to  rrussiaii  ambitions.  The 
Treaty  referred  to  in  I'rine(>  Ijclmowsky's  memoir 
shows  how  far  lie  was  ready  to  n;o  in  order  to  preserve 
the  relations  of  the  Victorian  time.  When  compelled 
to  new  courses,  he  had  no  more  animus  af;ainst  Ger- 
many than  a  mathematician,  in  calculatinfj  the  tra- 
jectory of  a  new  gun,  has  against  friction  and  the  fijrce 
of  gravitation.  He  was  merely  taking  precautions 
as  chief  trustee  of  the  Hriti^h  Comnioinvealth. 

But  his  blood,  if  anything  too  cold  and  temperate, 
has  been  stirred  deeply  by  the  events  of  the  war.     Me 
has  the  more  loathing  tor  the   Prussian  chictrine  of 
force,  because  he  was  at  one  time  rather  apt  to  admire 
it  in  its  less  hideous  manifestations.     As  a,    well-bred 
man  he  is  repelled  by  Crerm.an  arrogance;  as  a  civilized 
man,   by  German    barbarity;  a^  a  diplomatic  man, 
by  German  unreason.     'I'hat  (pi let  stubbornness  which 
has  made  him,  on  tl.        hole,  a  national  liai)ility  in 
domestic  affairs  is,  in  his  present  position,  a  national 
asset  of  prime  im])ortance.      It  ensures  that  perhaps 
the  finest  intellectual  we;i])on  in  our  armoury,  guidfid 
by  a  p(!rcejjlion  of  Kuropean  jjroblems  quite  unique 
among    Englishmen,   will    be   used    without    remorse 
when  the  time  conies  for  settling  the  great  account. 


IMI^' 


SIR  F.  E.  SMITH 


He  should,  of  course,  be  called  Sir  Frederick,  but 
there  are  two  excuses  for  retaining  the  familiar  initials. 
In  the  first  i)lace  they  constitute  a  subtle  kind  of 
compliment,  and  the  sincere  critic  must  in  this  case  be 
thrifty  of  all  material  for  compliments.  It  is  some- 
thintif  of  an  achievement  for  a  morlern  Smith  to  succeed 
in  im])ressinji  his  simple  initials  on  the  public,  and 
that  "  F.  K."  has  done  so  argues  a  certain  stature. 
All  credit  to  him  that  he  did  not  try  to  ease  the  bi'ttlt 
for  notoriety  by  making  himself  a  Roper,  Parkinson, 
Plantagenet,  or  Montmorency  Smith.  Perhaps  a 
negative  virtue  in  this  matter  attaches  to  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  but  we  all  know  that  their  omissions 
are  fretpiently  repaired  by  the  ambitious  bearer  of  a 
commoni)lace  name. 

In  the  second  place,  "  F.  K."  seems  odflly  suited  to 
our  Attorney-General;  nuieh  i)etter  suited  than  his 
ine.\plicable  baronetcy.  It  might,  like  its  owner, 
stand  for  an\ thing.  It  condiines  challenge  and  re- 
serve, the  adroit  union  of  which  is  largely  thi*  secret 
of"  F.  F.'s  "  success.  It  suggests  the  artful  modestv 
of  a  clever  cocpiette,  who  knows  that  she  can  sell  best 
when  she  gives  nothing  away.  Men  (an  often  be 
judged  better  (the  graphologists  notwithstanding)  bv 
what  they  sign  rather  than  by  how  thev  -ign  them- 
selves, an<l  the  letters  "  F.  K.  "  are  c|uite  s\  rnl)olical. 
"  Dovt  know  this  walt-r-fly  V"  Hamlet's  words 
comi;  trijipinglv  to  thi;  tongue  when  one  coutemj)lates 
a  career  like  thi-.  Osric,  tlu'  point -flevice  courtier,  is 
the  eternal  type  of  the  ephemeral.     With  as  much 
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(lifitirulty  oiu;  associates  the  idea  of  immortality  with 
F.  F."  It  irks  C)<rir  not  at  all  to  change  his  views. 
Iledescrihes  the  wcatiier  one  moment  as  "  indifferent 
cold,"  and  the  next  as  "  ver\- sultry,"  for  no  better 
reason  than  Hamlet  will  have  it  so.  And  in  this  he 
only  anticipates  "  F.  E.'s  "  attitude  to  the  British 
electorate. 

Osric  had  "  only  j^ot  the  tune  of  the  time  and  out- 
ward habit  of  encounter."  Nobodv  ever  sn>i)ected 
F.  E."  of  more.  Osric  knew  nothin;;'  of  tlie  deejjer 
causes  of  the  quarrel,  liut  was  enormously  interested 
in  tile  mere  rajjier  i)lay  and  the  ^worris  themselves, 
findins;-  them  "  very  dear  to  the  fanc\-,  \cry  resjMtnsive 
to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriiit^es,  and  of  a  ver>- 
liberal  conciit."  "  F.  K."  is  (>(|ually  bored  by  the 
dee])er  thini^s  in  the  minds  of  cond>;tt;:nt -,  .-ind  eciualiy 
inmiersed  in  the  inillinrrv  and  ii|)li<i|-t(r\-  of  the  lists. 
He  is  a  jud.y;e  of  "  |):il]);ible  hit-,"  n<i  jiid^e  at  all  of 
thini^s  n  al  enoutih  to  be  impalpable. 

Finally  ()sri(    was  "  sj)aci<'us  in   the  pos-ession  of 
dirt  ";  "  F.  E."  nuist    be    doiiiL:;  wdl,  too.     For    \v<' 
must  not  think  ot  the  \v;'ter-fl\    merely  ;is  ;i.  t\jK>  of 
iiisii;niht  ani  <•.      It    is  also  tlu>  m<t^t   a.iiile.  enerj^ctic, 
and   voraciou>  ol  creature-    with  a  i^rei't  instinct   for 
the  nniirislnnent    >f  its  -lim  ;!nd  dci.iant  form.     While 
it  seems  to  be  ju-t  dancini;  for  joy  of  the  tliiiis.;-  it  keeps 
its  hundre(i-lense(i  v\v  on  the  ninin  chance.      Really, 
the  further  the  sinnlitiide  develop-  the  better  it  j)leases. 
V*n-  e.\am)jle,  \\>>\\  (jiiit  kl\  tie  wutt  i-Hy  ]);i-— es  throutch 
thestai^e-  from  i;rubilom  to  matiiiily  !     .\iid  it  stinir^. 
F.    E."   •-tiny,-.     Mis    -tiin;-    is    i)erh;ip>    his    chief 
feature;  ;,t   any  rate  he  oWe-  to  it  most  <»f  the  'great- 
ness that  iias  descended  iii»on  him  :nid  n<  \v  thri  aten^, 
extint:;uisher-like,  to  jjn"--  him  flown   altoL;ether.     iiy 
virtue  of  it  he  has  become  Attorney-General,  ;;  baromt 
of  the  I'liitrd   Kingdom,  a  Heiicher  of  hi-  Inn,  one  (jf 
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His  Majesty's  Counsel  otticialiy  (and  thtrofore,  of 
course,  accurately)  dcscribefl  as  learnefl  in  the  law,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  a  Lieutenaiit-Colouel  in  the 
Army.  By  vice  of  it  he  may  yet  have  a  fall.  But 
thusfar  the  capacity  of  utternii;  i)unKeat  imiiromptus, 
the  rarer  capacity  of  sittin.ic  up  half  the  night  to  invent 
them,  has  brouKht  tt)  the  brieile>s  barrister  of  twelve 
years  or  so  at^o  all  the  outward  showg^jf  s^reatncss. 
Examining  tlii-  pomp  a  little  closels  we  may  detect 
signs  of  Ma-tcr  Shallow's  borrowcci  floublet  stuffed 
out  with  ^tra\v;  but  the  world  is  not  over-critical,  and 
tiK-re  arc,  perhaps,  soint-  who  still  think  "  V .  E."  a 
great  statesman  and  a  profound  lawyer.  But  the 
first  class  an-  now  >parr!y  reijrc-^entcd  at  Westminster, 
and  the  M<<>p.d  have  never  inhabited  the  Temple. 

The  bubble  of  "  V .  '^.'s  "  reputation  was  blown  by 
a  single  emission  of  th  •  breath,  though  heaven  alone 
knovv^s  what  anxiou>  thought  went  to  the  compound- 
ing   of   the    parent    mixture.     There    an-    secrets    ot 
pc^itical   al<  hemy  that    nui.~t    b(;  jealoii-l>    kept   from 
the    vulgar.     Like    DiMaeli,   wiiom    he-    tock    tor    Ins 
model,   "  F.    K."    became    fam«'U-^    through    a   single 
speech.      It    was   not    a   very   good    spcirli.      Read    in 
cold  bloo<l  to-day  it  i-  found  not  a  little  schM..|hoyl^h 
in  its  studied  provocation,  its  -ixth-form  satire,  and 
its  elegantly  insincere  scorn.     <  »idy  tho-^^  who  heard 
it  can  under.-taiid  why,  when  liic  >lim.  well-tailored, 
dand\ish  voung  man  with  the  long,  pale  face  anfi  the 
arrogant  lips  had  s.it  down  in  a  tumult  of  clu(  r>,  the 
lobbie     buzzed    with    ev<itt'd    wondt-rmenl    over   the 
discvery  of  a  new  +",.,. .nng  leader  on  the  Unionist  >ide. 
liui    if  the  speec  I  was  in  i\o  sen-e  tha.t  ot  a  great 
iuan.  li.Avever  innnature,  it  was  (-minently  that  of  a 
verv  el.  ver  tactician.      It   acted   like  a  charm  on  the 
.■:«uall  Unionist  renmant  that  had  (-<-ap('d  the  nmt  of 
lyoo.      In    it>  gay    insolence   aiul   cheery    defiance   it 
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nrntrastexl   bnlliantly  wkh  the  savage  «]oom Of  Mr 
n..„i.Ha.n    and    the    cl.pressin,    L.di.n "o'        ! 
ii.ilt<n.r.     Ir  rosturcd  the  instinct  of  fiL-ht-e.neci-.llv 
'"'P:'rtant    ,n    the   case   of  nu-n    with      othi  i    v     v- 

icy.    Dtlievetl    even    then  -that    the    voun-.    MP     f  •• 

'  ves     nm"^""  """"'^  '''''''-'  ^"  ^he  qu.ck  ^^  ^ 

recnnn  uuKalun^courseof  lovvlivinK.anrl"  F   F   " 
h.  uuh  largely  re.j,„n.ihh>  fur  k-adin^^he  Jorv  Pa^- 
th.ough  s  ranKc>  phices,  vva,  ren,en,hm-cl  oniN   loV   h  • 
cirauuht  that  revived  while  it  poi.oned  ' 

tH^..un^  lawyer  hni  trea^.l    theilouseol    (on. 

Tin-     ri^.f  T  '"■'"''''  ''^''■^'  ''^-"^^"f-'-th  h.s  cyster 

timre  w    V^h"^    ''"-'^f"^  ^'^•'>'  '"  ^"^  ^hambers^  and 
ere     as  httle  he  nn^ht  n,.t  hope  for  in  politics  ,f  o 

the  L  heral  majority  could  be  whittled  au  .y  to  iiothi  u 

llH>  levity   w.th   which    he   ^^ent   about   the       sk  of 

^^!l.^rpp-r---- 

th.y  haw  ;,  decp-«-.,t,-,l  insti.ict  f..rl,vi„s 

•iIlN,  he  has  athnities  will,  the  Chnrchills    f-.ti?  , 
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<\  llio  same  talent,  and  acquired 


line  reputiitmn.     roi 


this  time 


F.  E 


lie  is  too   eautiouslv 


violejit  ti-  ])lease  hi-  friends  or  lo  terrifv  hi>  f 


oe: 


F.    E. 


IS    ;i    daredevil    with    rt:>(:rvation- 


For 


rea.flv  to  (he  ui  the 


|>retly  weh  any  i  au^e  he  i- 
<liUii,  but  he  liold-  iiinisclf  free  to  decide  v  hirh  is  the 
last  ditrli.  and  how  tlie  final  sacrifice  shall  l)e  ni:tde. 
It  would  reall\-  he  very  interestiiit;  t.)  know  exa(  tlv 
vvhat  Sir  Edw.  rd  (lar.-oii,  who  has  none  of  thi- 
li^lit  je>uitr\-.  think-  of  him  to-day.  Five  years 
a^o  ■'  ]•".  E."  wa>  liallaiitly  ( 'Ui jn.^atinir  the  verb  "  to 
,y;allop."  "  ^ou  t::;dl'!|);  thev  liallop ;  let  us  all 
J^allop;  but  e>p(>eiall\-  1  will  ^allo])."  There  never 
was  so  mad  a  fellow  -ince  Master  Shallow  lay  at 
Clement's  inn.  Other,  mi-ht  ocea-ionally  shiver  at 
the  idea  of  euii  -trite  in  earne-t .  Il  is  onlv  ri.udit  to 
suj>posethat  t  lie  l,ondonderrys  and  ( Vr-oiis  sometinie- 
Jiad  misgiving-.  No.  -o  our  douf;hty  'iVmplar.  He 
Was  always  l)UM\ant.  '  Civil  war  certainly.  Red 
ruin  aiif!  th"-  JMcaking  up  of  law- — wh\-.  my  dear  -ir, 
wait  till  we  iret  really  well  -tarted.  Of  course  it  will 
be  a  nuisatiee  — I  shall  prob.ililv  have  to  s:;ive  up  ni\ 
huntin' — but  if  the  Rads  per-i^t , -omethmsj;  inu-t  i\>  w  . 
1  hojje  it  will  not  be  human  L^ore." 

N'et  "  F.  ]•■.,"  with  all  hi-  anxiety  to  burn  hi-  ix-al- , 
worked  hard  to  insuri'  tlu-ni  before  apijlyint;  tiu  tMrch. 
Probably  no  man  had  moments  of  more  acute  anxiet>- 
in  u>i4,  when  it  -eenied  jKw-iiile  that  he  nnist  either 
gallop  in  earnest  or  betra,-;  no  man,  n  i-  -afe  to  -ay, 
mure  sincerely  welcomed  tin-  Part\  trine  which  gave 
him  an  opportunit\  of  getting  safelv  out  of  his  Ulster 
saddle.  Snu-e  then  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  has 
given  a  -econd  tliought  to  hi-  (U-,'r  and  dour  friends. 

I  was  once  defending  our  political  -vstem  against 
a  cN'nii;.     I  h.eld.  I'^rlia]).-,  i;-  ill'.-,  \h.\)    tirineiMle-  -till 
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countf.I.     My  ti  ii-ii'l  ;l1  oiur  :  ^ked  :  "  \Vh:t  piirtirular 
pnaciple  (l.us  '  F.  E.'-who  is  a  verytypic:.!  jx-lilician 
—stand  for  V"     And  I  \v;is  ;it  a  loss  to  answiT.      Tlure 
may  be  points  liithcrto  unri  vealed.  on  which  hv  iVcIs 
deeply.     IVrhr  ps  hr  i^  ii.,t  cutinly  liapi)v  witii   his 
party;   he   h;i.s   M.nietiine-   t,dvcii    liints   of 'a    hoviiid 
speculative    preference    for    a    !<■>>    negative    creed. 
Some  truth  there  may  be  in  the  old  story  that  he  tossed 
with  Sir  John  Simon  at  (Oxford  as  to  which  -ide  each 
should   take,  as  one  ]Kirty  could    not   c(,ntain    both. 
I".  K."  lost,  and  went  in  for  rnicniMU.     Certainly  his 
success  has  been  bou.^iil  at  a  not  inconsiderable  price. 
Conservatism  always  trcat>  its  leaders  as  valets,  ant' 
more  than  once  "  F.  K."  has  been  made  to  feel  his 
position  III  coiitlict  with  the  \V<-llb..re-\V(  llbores  of  his 
party.     He  is  a  ])n>ud  map  ;..nd  a  sensitive,  and  such 
earn  all  they  get  in  this  eini)l.>vinent. 

Still,  it  may  be  well  douljted  if  he  is  fit  for  any 
other.  There  is  oiu-  infallible  touchstone  to-day  for 
men  ot  affair^.  Are  they  mere  creatures  of"  the 
moment.  ..r  liave  they  sonie  touch  with  the  eternal  V 
Their  attitude  t-.ward.  the  full  jx.licv  of  Presiflent 
W  ilsou  -its  refusal  to  parley  with  evil  no  less  than  its 
search  tor  a  healing  formula  distinguishes  statesmen 
as  the  sheep  are  separated  from  the  goats.  Every  fool 
can  point  out  the  difficulties  of  that  ])olicv,  but  every 
trul\-  wise  man  knows  that  tlmM-  difficulties  must 
either  be  conquered,  or  they  will  cumiuer  mankind. 

Sir  F.  E.  Smitii  left  his  not  unimportant  office  as 
chiei  legal  adviM-r  '.n  the  Crown  to  go  i.rop.-igandizing 
in  America.  He  returned  in  circumstances  of  some 
mystery.  According  to  hi.  cwn  i)ul>li>l!e.i  statements 
his  mission  was  wholly  a  su,  ,ess.  \\-x  t  here  are  those 
who  still  d„ul)t.  They  ban-  their  judgment  on  no 
isohited  mcK.'cnt,  but  on  the  general  iiicoini.at  ibility 
•'I  -"  Irght  :i  lenij.eraiuciif  with  the  t  r.  ,,i,u,i,,ii". 
canie-tne.--:  of  Uie  great  ke|,ulilic. 
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There  is  no  very  (ihvioiis  roimcct  ion  Ix-twccn  Mr. 
Hoiiar  Law  aiul  the  Aiicit>iit  NLn-iiicr.  V,.t  the  h'-t 
time  I  saw  tin;  Leader  (^T  tlie  IIoii-c  (,t'  G-iniiioii>,  a 
depressed  tiLjure  on  the  Treasury  Henrh,  x.nieii  ,w 
MitrKe>tinti  ill  hi-,  -looniv  preoccupation  a  poiitic.tl 
Lu.ueiie  Aram  wilii  moral  i;\ves  uixm  liis  wrist-,  the 
lines  ot  Coleriduc  came  unhidden  to  ni\-  niind  : 

"  I. ike  one  that  on  ,1  lonesome  ro.nl 

Doth  u.ilk  111  fear  and  dn-arl, 
•And,  having  onm  turned  ro(ind,  wall;-  on. 

And  turns  no  nmrc  Ins  hc.id  ; 
lie.  ause  he  knows  a  frij;htful  tiend 

Docs  riosc  behind  him  tread," 

It  i.  of  that  Head  wiiah  <i..^-,  M,-.  L.,\v  in  his  earnest 
attempts  to  walk  straitjcht  that  m,ic  must  m<stly  ^yn-.'.k 
m  dealin-  with  him.     As  tl,e  eaM-  of  Ireland  remimk 
us,  the  rhi"f  importance  of  t  \n-  pa-i-  i-,  that    it  i-  iu-h- 
tenths,,f  the  prcM-nt.      It  \VMid,|  i>,.  ;,  plcasuu  ia.-k  :,. 
discuss  \Lr.   Dollar  Law  onlv  a-  a  War  Minister.     \\V: 
could  then  ->peak  of  him  :i-.  oiu-  wIim  I,;,-,  w  .rk(v.|_  ,.  .^ 
always  wi-,els  ,  hut  well ;  we  cuul.i  :.(kiiowlt-»,c  cheer- 
fully that   of  the   few  politicians   who   liave  enieru^^l 
fnmi  the  ,-n-;t   te-t   with  enhanced   repuratioii,   he  js 
one;  we  (-ould  i)a\    trihute  to  hi-^  |o\altv  t..  eni^aye- 
nu;ut>,   his    uiiselfid)   eo-(.peration    with    is.  n    he    ha, 
never  liked,  his  actjuicM 'uv  .■  in  measur»>  little  to  hiis 
taste,  his  lioia-<t  desire  t-.  >ink  all  pcr-Mn;U  prejudices 
for  the  cunimc.n  cau>e. 

Certainly  such  commendation  would  he  ^Mven  with 
due  qualification.     Mr.  Law  i^   in  no  sense  a  great 
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Miiii-^tj-r.  His  I'.hililirs,  tli(>iij,'li  useful,  sire  cmiiK'ntly 
urdiiijiiv.  Tlic  uhuli'  tmii'  of  liis  v\\\\\i\  is  (-onnnon- 
plate.  |[c  lacks  almost  fvi-ry  csst-ntiaj  of  a  leacliT  of 
imii,  and  has  oftfii  shown  himself  unequal  to  the  quite 
measurable  task  of  coutrollirij;  that  small  mob  of 
men  called  the  Mouse  of  Commons.  But,  on  the  other 
'land,  he  iS;  accordinti  to  his  lights,  thoroughly 
-irai.tfhtfonvard,  and  not,  as  politicians  go,  a  self- 
seeker.  If  there  were  only  his  war  record  to  be  con- 
sideretl,  little  need  he  said  of  him.  Decent  mediocrity 
is  a  sterile  text. 

But,  unhappily,  the  myin  fact  concerning  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  is  not  himself.  It  is  not  the  haunted  man,  but 
the  thing  that  haunts  him,  that  matters  most.  It  is 
the  fiend,  not  the  constniined  wayfarer,  that  occupies 
the  centre  of  our  picture.  To  drop  parable,  it  would 
be  a  very  small  matter  whether  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  as  a 
human  individual,  remained  to  pursue  his  course  of 
small  usefulness  in  the  Government,  or  made  way  for 
someone  not  much  better  or  much  worse.  But  during 
all  these  months  of  war  there  has  been  a  fearful 
danger  involved  in  his  relations  to  his  party  and  his 
party's  relations  to  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

That  danger  has  been  aggravated  by  the  very 
honesty  which  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features 
of  Mr.  Law's  character.  "  The  construction  of  his 
mind,"  saj's  a  witty  observer,  "  has  no  shadows,  or 
ingle-nooks,  or  cosy  corners."  He  is  upright  and 
downstraight,  without  a  savour  of  double  entendre  in 
his  nature,  innocent  of  artifice  in  little  things  as  well 
as  great.  It  was  his  large  innocence,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  delivered  Mr.  Law  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carsonites,  and  has  kept  him  there.  Mr.  Balfour 
had  for  years  played  with  Ulster,  as  he  had  played 
with  Tariff  Reform,  without  committing  himself.  Mr. 
Law  had  scarcely  assumed  the  leadersliip  Lefon.'  Mr. 
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Asquith  could  truly  say  that  the  new  "  dogma  of 
anarchy  "  had  been  "  countersigned  bv  all  the  leadinir 
men  of  the  Tory  Party." 

,Ver\  skilfully  Sir  Edward  Carson  tran'^forred  from 
ns  own  shoulders  to  those  of  an  English  statesman  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  everything  that  might 
happen,  until  at  last  Mr.  Law  was  definitely  pledged 
to  support  Ulster  in   her  resistance  to  Home  Rule 
even  though  the  keeping  of  that  pledge  might  involve 
somethmg  more  than  making  speeches."    Such  was 
the  situation  beft)re  the  war.     It  would  be  ungracious 
and  mischievous  to  recall  these  facts  if  the  past  were 
not  still  v«Ty  much  the  present.     The  pledge,  given 
with  reckless  straightforwardness,  was  not  withdrawn 
when  the  Ulster  lunacy  was  dwarfed  by  a  greater  peril 
Instead  of  making  himself  a  free  man.  Mr.  Law,  mis- 
led by  that  imperious  integrity  of  his,  bound  himself 
with  new  fetters.     Having  tied  his  party  hand  and 
foot  to  the  chariot  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  he  proceeded 
to  bind  himself  with  chains  as  tyrannous  to  his  party 
He  entered  the  Coalition  pledged  to  retain  office  only 
so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  party  approved  of  his 
leadership.     The   consequences   have   been   seen,   or 
rather  felt,  during  more  than  three  unhappy  years. 
Nobody  took  the  party  truce  more  seriously  than  Mr. 
Bonar  Law.     None  tried  more  consistently  to  observe 
It  in  letter  and  spirit.     None  risked  more,  in  personal 
position,  for  it.     But  he  failed  to  take  the  only  steps 
which  could   have  made  his  good   intentions  really 
operative.     He  did  not  free  himself  or  his  party  from 
the  past.    The  party— <.r  rather  that  section  of  it 
\vhich  has  usurped  power— has  followed  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  and  Mr.  Law  has  followed  the  party. 

Enough  has  already  happened  to  show  how  great 
a  misfortune  was  the  absence  of  strength,  sanity,  and 
self-control  in  the  Tory  leadership  tluring  those  fi'tcful 
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years  before  the  war.  But  f(»r  thr  VMvx  alliance, 
indt;ccl,  the  vvhoh;  ruur>^e  of  events  (liirint;  the  past  four 
years  mijcht  have  bteii  different.  Blame  lies  on  all 
parties  and  on  nearly  ail  individuals,  but  the  heaviest 
indictment  at  the  bar  of  history  must  be  answered  by 
one  man.  On  Sir  Edward  Carbon  rests  much  res]M)n- 
sibility  for  all  the  blood  split  in  the  Simi  Fein  rebellion, 
for  the  wrecking  of  all  the  fair  hopes  (,1  Irish  unity, 
for  the  loss  of  Irish  battalions,  for  grave  moral  injury 
to  the  Allied  cause,  and — to  descend  from  the  great 
to  the  very  small-  for  the  mutilation  of  Mr.  lionar 
Law's  ])ublic  ust^fulncss. 

It    may    be    questioned,    however,    whether,    »-ven 
apart  from  this  malign  influence,  Mr.  Law  is  fitted  for 
any  great  share  in  such  a  struggle  ;ts  the  present .     I  lis 
modest   parts   might   suffice   if  tiiey  were  reinforced 
by  great  and  aninmting  ideals.     IJut  Mr.  Law  unites 
a  hot  hear!  with  cold  feet.     Then  is  a  sterilizing  touch 
of  pessimism  in  his  character.     He  may  have  large 
charity.     He  has  little  faith  or  hope.     lie  confessed 
once  .that  he  \vas  an  "  enthusiast  "  lor  TanlT  Reform, 
but  it  is  highly  characteristic  that  he  espied  the  n)ad 
to  that  Eldorado  in  "  two  bad  winters."     His  enthu- 
siasm for  any  wider  cause  is  not  very  obvious.     Fight- 
ing autocracy,  he   seems   to   yield   it   the  tribute  of 
a  despairing  admiration.     Everybody  remembers  his 
anticipative  dirge  (in  the  form  of  a  vote  of  congratu- 
lation) on  the  Russian  Revolution.     It  rather  resem- 
bled  the  speech  of  a   morose   bacli'.'lor  nude  at   a 
chnstening:  "  A  fine  child,  you  say.     Ves.     But  I've 
always  heard  that  the  f  ^est  children    ire  most  sus- 
ceptible to  whooping  ccugh,  measles,   thrush,   and 
diphtheria   in   their   infancy,    and    to   consumption, 
paralysis,  and  spinal  complaints  as  they  grow  into 
adolescence." 

How  far  the  Girondists  of  Russia  were  helped  by 
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this  sinf?i:I;ir  (and  unh;.ppUv  prophrtir)  tribute  history 
fioes  not  relatt".  It  rcrtainlv  flfi)rf>~id  tlio  spirits 
of  friends  of  liberty  in  Knj^land.  Some  tiin«'  later, 
again,  Mr.  Law  indulged  in  iiu'lancholv  mu-in^s  on 
the  futility  of  that  freed«Jin  (v  which  Proideut  Wilson 
and  other>  set  much  store.  "  Dcmorratic  in-<titutions 
with  free  Parlianinits,"  he  said,  "  an  n<n  the  best 
instrument-*  fur  rarrying  on  a  war."  Th(!re  is  an 
old  saying  (which  happens  also  to  be  true)  that  the 
bad  workman  always  complains  of  his  to(»ls.  Mr. 
Law  sun-ly  cannot  with  grace  accuse  the  weakness  of 
some  forms  of  re|)resentative  govermnent.  ]Cxa<t'v 
what  results  Mr.  Law  would  achieve  with  the  j)itwer> 
of  a  Bismarck  must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation. 
But  it  is  pretty  certain  what  a  Bismarck  would  have 
done  with  Mr.  Law  himself  four  or  five  years  ago. 

We  need  not  flis.u--s  wh»  ther  Great  Britain  is  really 
"  democratic,"  or  hf)w  far  the  German  Governni'-nt 
has  enjoyed  greater  freedons  than  our  own  to  di-pose 
of  life  and  liberty.  Certainly  nn  German  Minister 
has  dared  to  impose  taxation  comparable  to  that  which 
the  Hou^e  of  C'onmmns  and  the  nation  have  at  ceptcfl 
with  resignation  and  even  with  ai)plau>e.  It  is 
certain,  too,  that  "  democratic  institution?  "  h  i\e  not 
jirevented  tlie  I'liited  States  niaking  war  witii  greal 
vigour.  IVrha])s  Mr.  Law  means  tliat  under  our 
own  peculiar  >>stem  there  is  no  way  of  (Jealiii;;  witii 
mischievous  people  who  h:'j)pen  to  have  behind  them 
great  social  influence  or  v(»ting  jXiWcr.  That  charac- 
teristic weakness  has  certainly  li.'ul  signal  illustration 
of  late  years.  But  an  impeachment  of  our  institutions 
on  such  grounds  should  sunly  come  from  another 
quarter. 

This  rather  suburban  cant  aljont  the  defects  of 
"  democracy  "—a  system  yet  to  be  tried  in  this 
country— may  be  simply  borrowed  from  men  with  a 
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nieji,  and,  like  most  patriots  of  his  cenen'tion    i= 

F  S  W-'it  T  T'  '""■  =•  "«->■  °ver  the 
Germ-m  sDWt'   V     /  ""'  '"■'""«■'""«  fiumph  of  the 

a  bad%tM"'""f  'i'-iff  Reformer  Mr.  Law  loHotd 
seem  t  nt  nVX  ''"r  "^  ''''''  "^^  ^^  ^-"^^  ^'--t 
acimire  Her.     Thi^  spirit,  so  common  in  our  ruling  men 

eivile  labourmg  to  follow  a  German  lead  which  vvas 
the  most  conspicuous  and  disastrous  folly  in  Z 
ear  her  stages  of  the  war.     Bernhardi  has  described 

"^\T'"'T  1  '""'''''^'^  ^'  the  surest  sign  ot 
capacity,  and  indeed  common  sense  rejects  the  notion 
of  fighting   anything  with  "  its  own  weapons."     As 

bL'l^rr  '-'  ^"  '''  '^'^  --^^^-  ^  tiger  t 
But  this  lack  of  sympathy  with  older  English  ideas 
1^  only  part  of  the  general  foreignness  of  M  L.^^ 
outlook  and  personality.  He  refuses  to  recognTze 
n  h  n.ntionahty,  and  really  Mr.  Dillon  is  as  English 
a^  he.  He  represents  the  denationalization  of  End  sh 
lory  ism,  as  well  as  its  temporary  conques    ty  the 
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elements.  He  has  never  been  regarded  by  the  i)ei)i)le 
who  still  are  the  real  strength  of  tlic  lury  Party  us 
more  than  a  stop-gap.  Squiredom  aiul  tarmeixlom 
are  even  yet  bewildered  (as  well  tliey  may  be)  that 
this  Canadian-boni  Glasgow  iron  merchanl,  ianJloss, 
Presbyterian,  and  teetotal,  should  stand  for  them. 
Mr.  Law  occupies  a  position  rather  analogous  to  that 
of  Lord  Rosebery  when  official  head  of  the  Liberal 
Party — he  is  only  recognized  with  reservation>.  'Ihe 
ordinary  Tory  is  told  that  Mr.  Law  is  leader,  and  must 
have  his  way,  and  internally  answers,  like  Talleyrand 
to  the  poet,  "Je  ne  vols  pas  la  necessite."  Mr.  Law 
is  uneasily  conscious  of  the  essential  falsity  ot  his 
position;  he  knows  that  the  unstable  equilibrium 
resulting  from  the  temporary  defeat  of  Hatfield  by 
Birmingham  cannot  indefinitely  endure;  and  this 
consciousness  is  at  the  root  of  half  the  trouble. 

A  leader  more  sure  of  his  light  would  have  shaken 
himself  free  of  the  pledge  to  the  Carsonites;  would 
never  have  consented  to  enter  a  Cf.binet,  like  a  trade 
union  delegate,  with  his  resignation  (so  to  speak) 
written  out  beforehand;  would  have  been  bound  by 
no  instructions  in  setting  out  to  navigate  an  un- 
charted sea.  It  may  be  added  that  such  a  leader 
would  not  have  consented  to  Mr.  Law's  present  ])osi- 
t'lon  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  mere  nK)uth- 
piece  of  a  body  consisting  mainly  of  his  own  nominal 
subordinates  who  sometimes  tell  him  things  and  some- 
times do  not.  The  duties  of  that  anomalous  ])osition 
he  has  carried  out  manfully,  and  with  a  certain  skill. 
His  Parliamentary  manner  has  immensely  improved 
in  the  process,  though  he  still  occasionally  lapses  into 
the  "new  style"  of  his  Opposition  leadership.  His 
own  special  work  has  been  well  done  on  the  whole. 
He   is    not    a   great    Chrncellor    of   the    Exchequer, 
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vivid  p.n,;,:;,?";""'  "'''^■■•'""''"^e  »«»!„.«  „f  „  „,„re' 

ind'u'tv'SStmnr'  '"^  ^'™'«  ''*'     '"  '™ 

>on.ras-.  ocid,"  wi  hT;:™:;"' r!';  '""*"  """«^ 
thiiiP-s      Hr.      .  ?  titjusioft  in  many  crreat 

SanSo  Pu^a  in\Sftr*\  '•'.  ^""  Quixote'and 
prose  side      Thl  .      '"'  .^^"'f'^litiy  -'^ide  is  also  the 

The  qualities  uhchnvdehir  ""T  f  ^^"^*>'  ^^^^^^^• 
him  into  entaiiSen  s  J;  ''  ^'' ""'^  ""^"^  ^^^^  ^^^' 
usefulness  as  a  Minister  ''"""'^^'  ^'"^^'^^^^  ^^^ 
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^     MR.  REGINALD  McKENNA 

If.  In-  clioioe  or  chance,  you  should  happen  to  lose 
>ourself  behuid  Westminster  Abhev-and  there  arc 
worse  places  for  the  strajing  philosopher-you  are 
pretty  certain  to  find  your.elf  in  Smith  Square 

Supposmg  that  you  affect  only  th(«  picturesque,  vou 
will  get  ou  of  It  as  soon  as  may  be;  if  vou  have  a 
leaning  to  thc^study  of  social  phenomena  the  hances 
are  vou  will  be  interested.  It  is  not  a  larg  square 
or  a  handsome  one;  there  is  no  bloom  of  old  red-brick 
or  treshness  of  verdure  to  delight  the  eye;  the  houses, 
handsome  m  the.r  way,  are  too  new  and  too  exposed 
to  have  the  delicious  cosiness  of  Cowlev  Street  just 

but"tL     ;  '"'T'-    '^"'^'.  ^^'^'''  '''  ^"i^^  ^"'-^  ^'  hind, 
but  the  characteristic  flavour  of  Smith  Square  is  not 

the  dust  of  medievalism;  it  is  rather  straw  and  grit 
from  the  .lors.ferry  Road,  and  the  aroma  of  manure 
barges  on  the  river,  against  which  the  scents  ...f  a  new 
and  rather  raw  civilization  maintain  a  hopeless 
struggle.  Not  two  hundred  yards  away  is  slumdom 
unmitigated .  Bt- 1  Smith  Square,  save  in  that  matt J^ 
ot  flavour,  is  morally  distant  as  if  a  broad  province  lav 
betvveen.  Ihere  are  certain  streets  leading  from  [t 
where  you  ■  occupy  a  house  "  replete,"  as  the 

agents  say  (aua  we  wish  they  wouldn't)  "  with  every 
modern  convenience,"  and  have  for  your  literal  next- 
door  neighbours  four  hunger-smitten  families  living 
m  a  frowsy  tumbledown  den.  These  thoroughfares 
cltfTS^  T^^^  '^'^  transition  stage,  which  in  the 
case  of  Smith  Square  has  been  happily  completed. 
Ihere  the  rich  middle  class  has  not  quite  pushed  out 
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the  proletarian,  and  must  at  least  recognize  his  phy- 
sical existence.  In  Smith  Square  it  is  different ;  the 
process  is  complete.  St,  John's  Wood  has  as  much 
in  corryiion  with  Lisson  Grove  as  Smith  Square  with 
poor  Westminster, 

At  Number  36  lives  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  If  you  have  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  Mr,  McKenna  you  might  almost 
pick  out  the  house.  It  seems  extremely  natural  that 
Mr.  McKenna,  model  of  the  high  bourgeoisie,  and 
therefore  rather  farther  removed  from  the  common 
run  of  men  and  women  than  any  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock,  should  have  chosen  Smith  Square  for  his  town 
house.  But  it  is  more  than  natural — it  seems  inevit- 
able— that,  having  chosen  Smith  Square,  he  should 
live  in  Number  36,  The  house  is  so  like  him.  It  is 
solid,  efficient,  advantageously  placed,  built  of  the 
very  best  pressed  bricks,  irreproachably  British,  and 
a  little  forbidding  in  its  aggressive  freshness.  Go 
inside,  and  you  will  find  every  evidence  of  taste  and 
education;  the  Persian  carpets  and  the  English 
classics  will  be  of  the  best ;  there  will  be  the  due  touch 
of  old  culture  to  correct  the  oiled  SiT'oothness  of 
modem  convenience;  and  yet — well,  if  jou  happen  to 
be  fanciful  you  will  feel  the  grit  just  as  you  did  outside. 

For  grit,  in  both  senses,  enters  into  the  very  being 
of  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna.  He  showed  grit  when 
he  rowed  bow  for  Cambridge  in  the  famous  victory  of 
1887,  an  occasion  as  important  as  any  in  his  life.  He 
showed  grit  in  the  years  between  1895  and  1906,  when 
he  clung  to  the  House  of  Commons,  though  the  pros- 
pects were  none  too  good  for  a  highly  practical  and 
go-ahead  young  man.  He  showed  grit  in  every  office 
he  held.  He  was  a  minor  success  as  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury.  But  ^c.  did  not  hesitate  to  risk 
this  limited  reputation  by  takng  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  after  Mr.  Birrell  had  failed  to  conquer  or  conciliate 
the  raging  clerical.  At  the  Admiralty  he  stubbornly 
held  his  own  against  those  who  wanted  many  Dread- 
noughts and  those  who  wanted  none.  As  Home 
Secretary  he  bore  with  stoicism  a  load  of  unpopularity 
which  would  have  crushed  a  more  sensitive  man. 
Suffragists,  Labour  men,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  the  Daily  Mail,  furious  crank  and  fiery  anti-Hun.' 
made  no  impression  on  his  adamantine  nerve.  Prob- 
ably he  never  lost  an  hour's  sleep  over  all  of  them. 
At  any  rate,  he  survived  to  make,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  first  Coalition  Ministry,  the  first 
businesslike  War  Budget,  and  only  resigned  office 
when  Mr.  Asquith  was  driven  out. 

Grit,  in  the  complimentary  sense,  cannot  be  denied 
to  a  statesman  with  such  a  record .     But  Mr.  McKenna 
is  gritty  in  another  way;  there  is  something  really 
disconcerting     in     his     matter-of-fact     composition. 
Every  writer,  sooner  or  later,  refers  to  the  iron  hand 
m  the  velvet  glove.     Mr.  McKenna's  glove  is  made  of 
emery  paper,  and  there  is  a  scratchiness  even  in  his 
geniality.     His  intellect  might  be  geologicallv  classi- 
fied as  olci  red  sandstone.    At  Cambridg    he  wooed  , 
the  "  cross-grained  muses  of  the  cube  and  square  " 
with  success,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
him,  as  some  have  done,  as  a  great  mathematician. 
The  highest  m  that  kind  is  not  destitute  of  a  kind  of 
poetry,  and   there   is   less  poetry  in   Mr.   Reginald 
McKenna  than  ir  Mr.  Kipling.     His  mathematics  are 
those  of  the  actuary ;  there  are  scores  of  men  in  banks 
and  accountants'  offices  of  at  least  equal  attainments. 
But  politicians  who  go  farther  than  the  rule  of  three 
are  exceptional,  and  any  little  aridity  there  might  be 
in  the  by-products  of  Mr.  McKenna's  mind  was  com 
pensated  by  his  real  understanding  of  figures.     One 
might  summarize  the  matter  by  saving  that  he  has 
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•succeeded  by  beiiiK  souicthiiiK  i.f  a  man  and  a  good 
deal  of  a  ready-reckoner.  He  has  never  lacked 
courage  of  a  sort,  he  has  played  the  party  game  with 
more  strait  htness  and  loyalty  than  a  good  many,  he 
hits  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  he  has  "that 
happy  lack  of  humour  which  saves  a  man  from  being 
hurt  either  by  self-criticism  or  the  satires  of  opponents. 
On  his  business  side  he  is  methodical  in  getting  up  a 
case,  neat  in  his  exposition,  and  masculine  in  hi;:  coi,- 
tempt  for  rhetorical  fiddle-faddle— unless  he  avoids  it 
because  he  knows  he  could  not  manage  it  well.  His 
defects  are  the  complement  ot  his  qualities;  he  lacks 
breadth,  humanity,  and  enthusiasm ;  he  is  more  out 
of  touch  with  life  and  ideas  than  a  Klue-Book. 

Such   men   often   go   far   under   anv   constitution. 
There   were   McKennas    in   Stuart    England    and    in 
Bourbon  France,  whose  eminence  is  a  puzzl-  to  the 
historian  exploring  in  vain  all  contemporary  record 
to  find  a  single  phrase  or  action  to  mark  them  as  extra- 
ordinary.    There   are   probably   McKennas'  even   in 
China.     The  type  flourishes  on  the  whole  better  under 
autocratic  conditions ;  n  clever  monarch  uses  men  of 
the  kind  for  his  particular  purpose,  and  decisively 
excludes  them  as  general  counsellors;  Colbert  is  given 
his  head  in  finance,  but  must  not  meddle  with  high 
policy.      Under  our  system,  absurdly  enough,  a  per- 
fect multiplication  tabic  of  a  man  has  io  pretend  that 
he  wants  more  voters  or  fewer  public-houses.     Still, 
there  must  be  in  every  Government  ]jcople  who  do 
know  the  drier  elements  of  public  business,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand   the  value  set  on  Mr.  McKenna 
once  he  had  reached  the  position  of  a  possible  Under- 
Secretary.     But,  as  in  the  c&se  of  the  fly  in  amber,  a 
good  many  people  have  wondered  how  he  got  th  i-e. 
The  story  is  worth  repeating  as  an  illustration  of  the 
chancy  methods  of  our  political  recruiting. 


■'^fff-  liEGlSALI)  Mrh'E.W.I  j>.| 

It  has  iM-t'ii  mentioned  th:.t  vnnnK'  MrKeniia  was  how 
m  tin:  virtorioii,  r,.,,,,|,ri,|o,.  |„,,.t   j,,  tl„r  vcar   188- 
llu-  lati-  Sn-  Chailr^  f)ilk,-  ua>  ;>  k. .  ,1  on'rowhiK  as 
on  tlunKs  nit.llcrlual  and  i-nlitical.  and  n.-vi  r  allowed 
a  good  oai-  to  L'scaiH;  hini.     .M(K<'i.iia  was   much  on 
the  Iha.mes  aft<T  kvviii-  the  Cam,  and  the  riverside 
intnnacv  between  him  and  Sir  Ciiarles  ripened  into 
one  of  :hose  pathetie  friendshij.s  which  often  subsist 
between  disa])iJo,nted  men  and  V(jung  i)eoi)le  in  whom 
they  see  .omethin;,'  to  remind  them  of  their  earUer 
selves.     Sir  Charles  and  his  protejrc  jiad  a  good  many 
points  in  common.     'Jhe  elder  man  possessed  vnstly 
more  talent,  but  the  y-.tingcr  one  iiad  enough  of  his 
more  sober  qualities  to  niake  patron.n-e  a  subtle  kind 
of  self-praise.     It  was  a  mutual  affair,  like  the  some- 
what   similar    friendship    of    Wvcherley    and    Pope 
Dilke's  interest  wa.s  flattering  to  a  young  man  fresh 
from    the     University.     McKeniia's    reverence    was 
soothmg  to  a  man  of  Dilke's  bitter  experience.     Dilke 
found,  after  years  of  waiting,  that  though  he  might 
return  to  the  Commons  he  could  not  return  to  official 
politics;  there  were  influences  too  strong  to  ^e  over- 
come.    He  had,  however,  a  hold  on  the  official  politi- 
cians, and,  if  he  could  not  get  the  promise  of  a  place 
the  embargo  did  not  apply  to    his  adopted  political 
son.    There  was  a  tacit  understanding  that  when  the 
opening  came  the  man  in  readiness  should  not  be 
overlooked.     Thus  it  happened  that  when  "  C.-I3."  too 
took  office  in  1905  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna  figured  in 
his  first  list  of  Ministers.     Had  he  been  thrice  the  man 
he  was  without  that  pull,  he  would  ha\e  remained 
private  member  for  the  North  Monmouthshire  con- 
stituency which  he  has  represented  for  twenty-three 
years.    With  that  pull  he  started  on  a  ladder  which 
a  man  of  his  character  and  qualifications  was  bound 
to  climb. 
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His  talonts,  such  as  they  were,  were  highly  appre- 
ciated byhis  official  chiefs.    There  is  a  story  that  Mr 
Asquitli   actually  appoint  . I    Mr.  McKenim  as  Chan- 
cell  -  ot  the  F:xclK'quer  when  he  himself  gave  up  the 
frc.ury  on  becoming  Prime  Minister,  but  that  Mr 
Lloyd  George,  jealous  of  his  rights,  threatened  trouble 
unless  the  choice  was  revoked  in  his  favour.    Had 
Mr.  Asquith  stood  to  his  guns— assuming  the  truth 
of  the  story— the  whole  histo,  y  of  the  years  between 
1908  and    1 914  might   have   been  different.     I-   is 
possible  for  men  like  Mr.  McKennr.  to  create  revo- 
lutions witWout  knowing  it ;  r-enville,  a  man  of  some- 
what similar  type,  .-:  tually  did  so.     But  he  would 
certainly  never  have  ventured  consciously  into  deep 
waters.    Possibly  a  quarrel  over  t1ie  Treasure'  ten 
years  ago  may  have  had  its  influence  on  the  eve'uts  of 
the  last  month  of  1916;  possibly  it   was  personal 
loyalty  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  nothing  more  that  deter- 
mined  Mr.   McKenna's  course,  and   has  kept   him 
unlike  Mr.  Montagu,  steadfast  in  it.     But  in  any  case 
It  must  have  been  a  strain  for  a  man  oi  his  tempera- 
ment to  'vork  with  one  of  the  Prime  Minister's.    Mr 
Lloyd  George  in  one  /espect  at  least  resembles  Chat- 
ham: he  does  not  care  a  jot  for  money,  and  is  even 
proud  of  the  sacrifices  he  induces  the  nation  to  accept. 
Mr.  McKenna  thinks  chiefly  of  the  price  of  glories 
He  has  never  been  credited  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  war,  and,  whatever  his  views  on  the  general  ques- 
tion, he  has  regarded  with  steady  jealousy  the  claims 
of  the  Army,  as  agaiiist  those  of  couimerce  and  in- 
dustry.    It  IS  the  cobbler's  faith  in  leather— not  to  be 
altogether  disregarded,  noi-  yet  to  be  blindly  shared 

It  was  generally  believed,  when  Mr.  McKenna 
accepted  the  offer  of  his  banking  friend,  Sir  Edward 
Holden,  that  he  had  made  his  gesture  of  farewell  to 
politics.     Certainly  at  that  time  there  were  grounds 
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for  supposing  that  he  was  convinced  thriTeMTw^rld 
hud  no  plait-  for  him.     Since  he  'las  taken  the  trouble 
to  cornet  the  rumour,  it  may  hv  assumed  that  he 
'"li^-'T'i  •!'"  ^"^f  recovered,  faith  in  the  fortunes  of 
o.hcial  Liberahsni  and  of  his  own  star.    Yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  a  pat  place  for  Mr.  McKenna  in  the 
pohtics  of  the  future.     He  may  repeat  himself.     He 
can  do  little  more.     For  of  all  the  "  Old  GnnK  "—or 
more  accurately    that  part  of  it  which  the  present 
Pnme  Minister  fp.led  to  take  with  him— Mr.  McKenna 
despite  his  superficial  modernity,  is  the  oldest  and 
the  least  elastic.    T'-re  are  few  administrations  in 
which  he  could  not  be  useful  in  a  humdrum  way. 
It  IS  impossible  to  imagine  a  successful  administration, 
in  the  times  we  are  likely  to  see,  of  which  he  cou)d  be 
the  chiel.     For  a  successful  chief  must  undei.tand 
the  national  temper,  and  from  the  national  temper 
Smith  Square  is  almost  more  aloof  than  Lanf,downe 
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LORD  XFAVTOX  AND  OTHERS 

The  ulfl  lawyers  iiivnitid  dummies  t<>  ri|)r(-(<nt  sub- 
stantial plaintiffs  and  (Itfciulants,  and  it  is  iliicflv  as 
a  John  Dov  (.r  Rirhanl  Rm;  that  I.ord  Ni  wton  is  here 
nic/iti<uu'(i.  The  tiiini;  he  stands  lur  is  inorc  impor- 
tant than  himsilf. 

Lord  Nfwton  is,  inderd,  of  no  sptriai  importance. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  witli  parts  so  good,  and 
with  a  decided  inclination  for  i)ul.lic  lift-,  he  has  done 
so  little.     The  explanation  i»rol)al)ly  resides  <qually 
in  his  rather  nighty  temperament  and  his  possession 
of  ample   ft.rtune   and    hereditary   rank.     Station   is 
rather  like  a  cork  waistcoat.     It  enables  heavy,  inex- 
pert people  to  keep  afloat  who  would  otherwise  in- 
fallibly go  to  the  bottom.     But  it  tires  and  impedes 
an  active  man,  and  prevents  liim  ever  developing  into 
a  first-class  swimmer.     Men  like  Lord   Newton  are 
too  intelligent  and  original  to  resign  themseh       to 
the  role  of  the  dead-dog  politician,  of  \vh  -m  Carlyle 
spoke  as  surging  up  and  down  the  flood  bv  virt'ieOf 
superior   levity,   going    nowhither.    but    admired    by 
some   :<'r   his   conspicuous   situation.     On   the   other 
hand,  they   lack  incentive,  and   rarely  acquire  that 
habit  of  hard  work  anrl  that  insensibility  to  disap- 
pointment and  disgust  which,  more  than  any  extra- 
ordinary  talent,, bring   the   self-made   statesman   to 
great  position. 

Lord  Newton  i..  Lord  Rosebcry  on  a  smaller  scale. 
He  has  the  same  dawdling  disposition.  He  has  the 
same  relish  in  scoring  off  others,  especiallv  if  they 
happen  to  be  his  political  friends.     He  has  the  same 
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few  rather  Hippant  spirrlu-.,  iur  an  .XiTllcut  lifr  of 
Lord  Lyons,  and  some  illuminatim;  u-lh  <  ti,,iis  ».u 
diplomacy,  for  lu-n-tical  view-  •cj.iai-dini;  ili,-  fii>nuil- 
ness  of  county  cricket,  and  routine  work  in  the 

oversi>,'ht  of  British  pri^oncr^,  which  some  time  a^o 
brought  him  into  a  proininencf  that  he  ai)peared  to 
resent . 

Into  the  details  of  that  controversy  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter.     The  on.     indictment  to  hv  framed  auainst 
Lord  Newton,  and  throuRh  Lord  Xt  wion  a-ain>t  the 
dass  he  represents,  concerns  the  manner  rather  than 
the  matter  of  his  defence,     iiis  |ord>hip  was  clearly 
thliikmg  less  of  the  j,:isoner-.  than  of  attack-,  made 
on   himself  and   his  Departnunt.     Against   the  poor 
halfpennyworth  of  bread  which  foniied  the  j-risoners' 
portion    in  that   feast  of  reason,  liis  apolo-i.-   in  the 
House  of  Lords,  wc  had  an  intolerable  deal  of  >ack 
in  which  Lord   Newton  drank  his  own  health,  and 
conveyed  complimentary  sentiments  to  his  colleagues. 
All  his  wit— and  on  this  occasion  he  hardly  did  justice 
to  his  reputation— was  used  aj,'ainst  "  editors  ;.nti  sub- 
edit ors,"  oHicers  released  from  internment,  and  other 
noxious  people  wh.)  dared  su«t;est  that  Lord  Newton 
might  possibly  have  done  better. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Newton  is  nor  a  callous 
man.  He  is  not  a  stupid  man.  Probablv  he  i>  n-.t 
a  particularly  egotistical  man.  He  is  only  disi)laying 
with   a   naivete    rather  surj>ri3ing   in   one    with    so 
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decided  a  sense  of  humour,  the  attitude  of  his  caste 
towards  public  affairs.  It  is,  I  think,  an  attitude  in 
some  \vays  quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  is  the 
natural  but  sin.t^ailar  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
ot  the  old  balance  of  the  Constitution  which  took  place 
two  centuries  ago. 

In    s.;me    countries    Ministers    are    still    truly    the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  and  in  a  verv  real  sense  respon- 
sible to  the  moiuirch.     In  .,thor  countries  Ministers 
are  muk-r  a  constant  obli-ati.u.  t.,  salisfv  Parliaments, 
or    1  arhanientary    group.^,    or    Parliamentary    com- 
mittees.    But  m  England,  though  some  of  the  Hano- 
verian   n.onarchs    were    allowed    a    most '  dangerous 
hbert>-  m  toreign  affairs,  they  were  not  in  a  position, 
a>  the  txerman   Em])eror  is,  to  call  their  Ministers 
to  account  tor  every  action.     On  the  other  hand,  while 
public  opinion  no  doubt  rules  in  England  in  the  long 
run,  the  run  is  often  very  long  indeed.     A  party  re- 
turned  to  power  is  secure  against  anything  except 
formal  oeieat .     In  theory  a  Government  is  constantly 
under  check,  liable  to  dismissal  for  any  indiscretion 
or  misbehavir.ur;  in  practice  it  can  look  forward  to 
enjoyment  ot  power  as  long  as  it  likes  to  stax  ,  short 
ot  the  xull  legal  term.     The  minority  in  Parliament 
may  vsk  questions,  hut  they  need  not  be  answered ;  it 
iiiay  l->ropose  votes  of  censure,  but    they  are  readilv 
deteated      There    is    really    n-j    check    on    Ministers 
beyond  then-  consciences,  the  prejudices  of  their  sup- 
l-rtcTs,  atid   the  fear  of  being   beaten  at  elections, 
llie  lact  ,s  recognized  in  Parliamentary  terminology. 
A  Gov.M-mnent  is  said  to  be  "  strong ''  when  it  has 
not  only  a  secure  majority,  but  a  long  period  before  it. 
It  IS  said  to  be  "  weak,"  whatever  the  majority,  when 
a^  General   Election   is   within   measurable  distance. 
Politicians    speak    of    an     "exhausted     mandate." 
What  they  really  mean  v.  that  a  Gr-xernment  ncaring 
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tomed  sen^c  of  responsibilitv,  an.l  i.  thrn-f.,rc,  in 
view  ot  Its  j,a-neral  habits.  „ut  likdv  to  act  with 
vigour. 

Ill  pca.ce  time,  when  tlie  cu.s.ciuencrs  of  failure  \n 
office  are    ess  manifest,  Ministers  are  -enera.ilv  able 
to  defeat  the  critic,  eitlier  by  raising-  new  issued  or  bv 
opposmg   to   him  the  obedient  nutss  of  their  votin: 
power.     This  safety    breeds   an   a.to.nsldni:   indif^,^ 
encc   to    pubhc   opinion.      Jiut    in    wa.r,    when    rfiVct 
f.>l  ows  am:,e  with  >tartlin.,  rapidit^•.critics.  especiallv 
out  of  Parhament,  tend  to  be  more  severe  and  mo,v 
persistent,  and  party  boiids  are  aj)!  to  loosen      U-.hV 
however    per.ists  in  the  ruHn;,  dass.     Phuemea'aiv 
not  less  but  more  hostile  to  what  tluv  rc-arri  as  inter- 
ference   ami  more  disposed  than  u^ual'  t(.  resort   to 


the    old    dodges:    "  contrarv 


to    ]niblic     interest,' 


(11-  r     I  -.......,      ..w     j.-uuii(.;     nnerest, 

advice  of  the  respoixsibh-  ofHcials,"  "  need  of  con- 
sulting other  interests  which  cannot  be  too  c1m-,o!v 
specified,'  and  so  fortli.  Hence  the  phenomenoi; 
^poken  of  as  it  it  were  soniethiitg  extraordinarv.  of  a 
Government  out  of  touch  with  the  House  of  Commons 
and  a  House  of  ConrnvMis  out  of  touch  with  tin' 
country. 

fiil"   ^'^\  ^'"■''    ^'''^'^''''   ^-.peciallN-.   men    of  good 
family  anxl   larg,    possessions,   take   a    view  of  Their 
ee^on^ibihties   which   is   almost    humorous    in   times 
1  kc  these.      Ihey  conceive  themselves  as  having  done 
s^  great  favour  to  the  nation  in  emerging  fronr  their 
peasant  country-houses  to  bear  part  of\he  burden 
and    heat    of    the    day.     Being    well-bred    men    and 
patriots,  they  arc  not  likely  to  remind  tlie  nation  r.f 
Us  debt  so  bn:,  as  tlic  nation  '•.bchav.s."     But  when 
the  nation  begiu-^  to  ask  whether  thev  are  re.-llv  doin- 
their  duty,  this    high  calm  is  apt  to    evaporate  in  T 
^plutt,  ring  inuignaiion.     We  s;  ^^  a  g„.d  deal  of  the 
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spirit  during'  the  Budget  %ht.  "  We  arc  a  priceless 
blessing  to  the  nation,"  said  tiie  ruling  class  in  effect, 
"  and  lire  willing  to  continue  so— on  our  own  terms. 
On  any  other  we  propose  to  make  ourselves  objection- 
able." ^ 

The  steady  progress  of  this  anarchic  temper  in  the 
English  ruling  classes,  following  as  night  the  day  all 
attempts    to    decrease    their    power,    seems    natural 
enough  to  people  who  express  astonishment  at  similar 
phenomena  in  other  countries.     That  ugly  chapter  of 
Ulster,  tor  example,  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  joke 
(carried  a  little  too  far)  by  those  who  find  marvellous 
the    action    of    German-speaking    barons    in    Baltic 
Russia.     We  are  ready  enough  to  condenm  Junker- 
dom's   objection  to   bear  its   fair  proportion   of  the 
burdens  of  German  taxation — an  objection  which  had 
much  to  do  with  the  decision  for  a  war  of  conquest, 
and  had  still  more  to  do  with  the  continuance  of  a 
war  for  indemnities.     But  the  Budget  revolt  could 
take  place  without  the  breath  of  suspicion  being  cast 
on  the  patriotism  of  our  great  landowners.     We  have 
been  so  used  in  this  country  to  a  class  which  clings 
stubbornly  to  privilege,  while  disclaiming  more  than 
the  duties  it  cares  to  undertake  m  its  own  way  and 
lor  its  own  profit,  and  we  have  been  so  fortunate  thus 
lar  in  escaping  the  due  pains  and  penalties  for  such 
a  state  of  things,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  our 
own    Junker    order— polite,     pleasant,     and    liberal- 
minded  in  indifferent  matters — is  in  essence  quite  as 
class-conscious  as  Germany's,  and  nmch  less  conscien- 
tiously national. 

But  incidents  like  that  of  Lord  Newton,  arriving 
together  with  that  extraordinary  appeal  to  the  Prus- 
sian Order  of  St.  John  by  our  own  members  of  the 
Order,  come  as  an  emphatic  reminder  of  the  difference 
between  a  true  democracy  and  a  bundle  of  anomalies 
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ini«=;ioiiecl  officers  and  i)rivat-«->.  ediitra^lcd  sharpiv 
with  the  offende.l  (lin;nity  of  Loni  Newton.  The 
nation's  detestation  of  the  Prussian  aristoeracy 
brou.tjiit  out  in  stronu;  relief  the  almost  oh<ec|uious 
approach  of  the  Kii^lish  knii^dits  of  St.  John.  The 
nation  thinks  of  tlie  Prussia.n'  notables  who  eoini)osc 
the  Order  of  St.  John  as  ordinary  blacktcuards  in  a.ii 
extraordinary  position.  IJut  to  tln'  princdv  and 
noble  P,ritish  members  they  are  still  men  of  lioimnr 
who  can  be  adrhx-ssed  without  incon<;ruitv  bv  men 
of  honour.  A  large  part  of  the  nation  looks  forwarfl 
to  :■  Lea^^ue  of  Nations.  It  has  an  uneasv  notion 
that  too  many  of  its  hereditary  statesmen  look  back- 
ward on  the  old  International  Lea,<>;ue  of  Nobs,  and 
hope  that  the  family  party  of  Europe  will'  not 
be  altogether  broken  up  by  the  present  misunder- 
standings. 

Of  course,  no  Englishman  can  view  without  strong 
dislike  the  breach  by  Germany  of  every  civilized  con- 
vention.    But  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
the  man  who  regards  Germany  as  having  "not  a.lways" 
adhered  to  the  standard     code  of  "  sport  "  and  fair 
play,  and  the  man  who  sees  no  essential  difference 
between  the  crimes  of  decorated   Germans  and   the 
murders  and  dirtinesses  of  vulgar  people.     The  one 
will   be  ready  hereafter  to  receive  socially  German 
princes  and   counts,  though    he   will  no    cloubt  con- 
tinue to  dislike  the  German  people.     The  other  pro- 
mises himself  that  he  will  forgive  the  German  ])eople 
on  condition  that  they  get  rid  of  their  ])rinces  and 
counts,  but  on  no  other  condition.     Both  may  have  to 
compromise,  but  the  main  difference  in  their  present 
position    is    fully    visible:    the    English    populace    is 
fighting  for  tlic  extinction   of  PruNsi:  nism,   rnd   the 
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Kiiftli^li  luliiu;  rlass  is  fio-htint;  for  a  favourable 
arcomiiiudation  with  PrusM.ins  whom  it  rxp(-rts  pt 
lU)  (li.tr'nl  fiat«>  t<.  inrct  ;  t  the  climirr-tal)lc.  And, 
as  h;!s  h.-'iincncd  so  often  in  en.at  matters,  tlie  wide, 
noble,  and  trcnerous  vii  w  is  th;it  of  the  common  man. 
while  the  n:irrow,  selfi^li,  cnrl  snobbish  view  is  that 
of  the  Olympian  j;od,  "careless  of  mankind,"  but 
most  nnndful  of  the  Ahnanach  dc  Gntha. 


I.' 


MR.  WINSTON  CPIURCHILL 

At  thirty-seven  men  looked  on  Mr.  Churchill  as  a 
statesman  of  some  achievement.  At  forty-seven  he 
is  discussed  as  a  politician  of  consi(U'rable  promise. 

Mr.  Churchill's  case  is  perha]>s  unique.  There 
have  been  rises  even  more  rapid.  There  has  probably 
been  no  fall  comparable  with  his  which  was  not  final. 
If  the  dramatic  proprieties  were  consulted  .this  Lucifer 
should  not  hope  again.  In  fact,  he  is  iiopint;-  again 
and  trying  again,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  a 
Smiles  hero.  He  has  served  the  Crown  as  Uncler- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Home  Secretary,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Hussar  Colonel,  and  Minister  of  Munitions.  And 
now  that  he  is  beginning  life  again  (not  from  the 
bottom,  but  from  the  top,  or  somewhere  near  it),  his 
future  is  debated  with  something  of  the  curiosity 
attaching  to  some  beardless  wonder  fresh  from  the 
Oxford  Union. 

In  the  days  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  Lime- 
housing,  still  more  when,  on  the  very  eve  oi  the  war, 
he  led  an  agitation  against  our  bloated  armaments, 
many  believed  that  Mr.  Churchill  would  some  dav 
play  Elisha  to  Mr.  Asquith's  Elijali.  The  reversion 
to  the  Premier's  mantle  seemed  to  lie  between  him 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey ;  and  Sir  Edwa'rd  Grey  had 
little  ambition  that  •way,  while  Mr.  Churchill  was 
understood  to  be  a  very  Barkis  for  willingness.  There 
is  every  indication  that  Mr.  Churchill  had  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  notion  of  becoming  Mr.  Asquith's 
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'""■•  •'"••!  1>«'|-Ik:1...  fulluwiiur  tlu  nil.-  of  vontiK  mon 
';!  •^vv.A  rspcrtotioiis.  |,,n|c,v|  r..i\v;,i.|  wilhM.ni.. 
'<n].:,tK-nrr  to  the  tiinc  uIhm.  that  ^l;,te.i„:m  \V(n,|,|  y,, 
to  lus  own,  ?.r.,  "  aiKithcr  place." 

rn.l(i,ial)ly  Mr.  Churchill  wont  into  active  train- 
ing fur  the  part.  He  aff-cteri  tlie  eve  severe  the 
mnifl  of  formal  cut,  the  wise  saws  and  modern  in- 
stances ot  responsible  maturity.  He  emphasized  in 
tlie  strongest  possible  way  the  contrast  between  his 
own  moderation  and  the  s-msculottism  of  Mr.  Llovd 
Georye.  The  more  violentiv  the  latter  swuni,'  to  the 
left  the  more  heavily  Mr.  Churchill  leaned  to  the 
riK'ht.  He  seemid  to  enjov  the  "  Ohs  "  (•£  the 
Outhwmtes  no  less  than  the  "  Hear,  hears  "  of  tho^e 
who  wantefl  eight  and  would  not  wait. 

Now  and  aK-ain  he  u<ed  the  tones  of  the  strong  party 
nmii  :  nd  the  sturdy  democrat.     But  he  ca-nerailv  pre- 
f<Tred  to  su^'g  St  sane  Imperialism,  defence  without 
dePuncc.  untrenzied  finance,  t.^mperate  reform,  nation 
before  taction.     His  new  austerity  never  reached   a 
liiRher  pitch  than  durin-  tlu-  Marconi  episode.    Nothini,' 
could  be  more  admirably  dramatic  than  his  indignation 
when  called  to  ^rive  evidence  before  the  Committee. 
How  he  rated  the  chairman  for  takin-  him  awav  from 
the   Kmj^'s   business  about   a  sordid   affair  in  \vhich 
he  coulcl  have  no  possible  interest  !     The  part,  like 
most  of  Mr.  Churchill's,  was  perhaps  a  little  overdo t, 
but  at  any  rate  he  made  it  quite  clear  to  the  public 
that  one  Radical  Minister  .-it  least  need  not  fear  cross- 
examination  as  to  his  investments.     The  adverti.se- 
ment   may  have  been   quite  unintentional.     But   it 
was  there,  legible  as  a  sky-sign. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  ironical 
memory  of  that  time  remained  with  the  Prime  Minister 
when  he  strained  the  allegiance  of  some  of  his  Con- 
servative followers  by  inviting  Mr.  Churchill  to  join 


^^iif-  nixsTox  cm  juiuLL  wr, 

his  G.nenimnii  :is  Minister  ni  Munitioi. ..  K(]a:illv 
J.l.-as:,„i  Nv,,iil.l  it  l.r  to  shaiv  Mi.  Cliiiirliiliv.  iniiius; 
thou-hts  „n  tlic  subject  -aiKl  Mr.  ,V,|i,iti,>  also. 
Tint  It  \vr  caiiiint  exi)l(.n-  t\)v<c  tnrliiil.lrii  rc-idiis.  wr 
may  at"  It-ast  fli-.tuss  Ikav  it  happens  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
Gcorjio  was  able  to  take  thi,  particuhir  form  of  revrii<;v, 
ai  lI  how  perhaps  the  best -equipped  intellect  ually  ..fall 
our  youiitrer  men  of  affairs  is  now  watched  with  some 
anxiety  m  a  post  f,,r  which  the  modest  abilities  of 
Dr.  Addison  were  considen-d  adequate. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Churchill's  capacity. 
None  but  a  first-rate  man  could  survive  so  nianv  first- 
rate  mistakes.     Had  he  not  been,  flesi>ite  his  reverses, 
formidable  a.s  an  ojjponent   and   valuable  as  a  col- 
laborator.   Mr.   Lloyd    George   would    assuredlv   not 
have  encountered  severe  critici-m  on  his  behalf.     Nor 
would  Mr.  Asquith  have  thrust  him  forward  from  one 
great  position  to  another.     Some  savour  of  ridicule 
must  always  attach  to  the  verv  voung  man  who  makes 
omniscience    his    foible.     Less    kind'l      emotions    are 
roused  by  the  spectacle  of  prec<Jcious  talents  for  in- 
trigue and  that  hunger  for  place  and  power  that  shows 
most  ungracefully  in  youtii.     Mr.  Churchill  upset  his 
critics'  gravity  when  at  twentv-seven  he  affected  th.; 
airs  of  a  political  Manfred,  weighted  with  an  intoler- 
able   burden    of    care.     The    bowed    shoulch-rs,    the 
thoughtful  frown,  the  tense  manner,  contrasting  with 
the  extreme   boyishness  of  his  face  aiul   figure,   be- 
longed to  the  realm  of  pure  comedy.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  as  unpleasant  to  mark  his  hungrv  egotism 
as  to  watch  the  greed  of  a  child  miser.     But  even  in 
those  early  days,    whether  one  smiled  or  railed,  one 
could   not  dismiss  him  as  an  ordinary  poser  or  an 
ordinary  place-seeker. 

If  he  overplayed  the  thinker,  he  did  think.     If  he 
was  overeager  in  his  bids  for  oflfice.  he  had  obviously 
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«i  right  ill  th(!  aur.ti...n-room.     Little  short  of  a  Kcnius 
f'-r  affairs  muld  havo  enabled  him  to  take,  fs  his  first 
ossay,  under  a  dummy  chief,  the  real  direction  of  a 
Department  so  important  ai  the  time  as  the  Ministry 
of  the  Colonies.     In  fact,  Mr.  Churchill  has  genius, 
and  of  a  quite  hij^li  order.     It  is  shown  in  his  purely 
literary  work;  there   is  little  better  in  i'     vvav  than- 
the  biography  of  his  father,  while  his  River  War  is 
altogether  excellent.     His   best   speeches  are  distin- 
guished by  a  technical  quality,  a  powrr  of  luminous 
expositi<.ii,  a  dignity  of  phrase,  a  mastery,  a  breadth 
and  grasp  that  one  seeks  in  vain  in  tiie  Prime  Minister's. 
N(»r  is  he  merely  a  man  of  words.     The  turn  of  his 
mind  is,  indeed,  rather  towards  actirm,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably in  administration  that  it  finds  the  keenest  satis- 
faction.    He  has  gifts,  in  short,  which  might  entitle 
him  without  presumption  to  expect  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  State,  were  they  not  intermingled  with 
other  qualities  which  make  him  still,  after  a  life  of 
extraordinary   activity,  little   more  than  a   man  of 
promise. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reproach  lies  with  his  ancestors. 
At  this  distance  there  is  visible  in  him  more  than  a 
trace  of  the  termagant  humour,  the  restless  levity, 
and  the  inordinate  vanity  of  Sarah  Jennings.  He 
has  the  blood  also  of  that  Spencer  whose  name  was 
a  byword  for  unprincipled  intrigue  in  the  most  un- 
principled period  in  our  political  history.  From  the 
great  Duke  he  inherits,  perhaps,  his  courage,  his  war- 
I'ke  tastes,  much  of  his  intellect,  and  no  little  of  his 
facility  for  espousing  new  causes  and  deserting  old 
ones.  With  John  Churchill's  steady  baseness,  cool 
treachery,  and  single  eye  to  the  main  chance,  he  might 
easily  have  rivalled  the  glory  and  shame  of  the  founder 
of  his  house. 

But  Mr.  Churchill  is  neither  great  enough  nor  bad 
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rnnuKh  iK.r  n.irrow  rnoui;li  fc.r  tl.;,t.     Th.-  Ani.-riraii 
.si-ram  in  Inm.  niinirliii-  ..ddlv  with  lii.M  old  Ktiglish 
l'l«">fl,   i>   p.ili;,p.>   rt'sijonsihle   f.,r    uanv   IliiiiK,.^     It 
may  Ikiac  -ivcn  him  a  tx-rtaiu  imp.-liourr  f.,r  what  he 
once  ci.llcd     while  j..y.uslv  .-nmiTtin-  th;it   he  had 
IniiK  talked  it  as  a  .-natter  of  l,ii.in,.s>-    •'  T„ry  dap- 
trap."     It  may  h,"ve  imparted  an  extra  tf.iidi  (".f  reck- 
lessness in  speculation,  while  iciviuK  him  aK..  a  doc'- 
Kcdness  which  was  net  visible  in  his  father,  and  for 
want  of  which  Lord   Randolph  went  to  pieces   after 
his  first  ,leteat.     To  it  m.iy  Iv  traceable,  more  than  to 
Jiny  hntiihsh  s(.ura-,  a  lack  of  simi)liritv,  a  taste  for 
self-advertisement   uncommon   in   an    En^lisli   aristo- 
crat, an  unbridled  tendency  to  naked  "bossing  "  of 
any  "show,"  and  other  peculiarities  which  maue  Mr 
Churchill  a  difficult  man  f..r  manv  plain  EiiLdishmen 
to     get  on  with." 

Ic  is  just  this  failure  to  -ret  on  that  lies  at  the  root 
ui  the  whole  mystery  of  Mr.  Churchill's  maimed  career 
He  did   not  get   on   with   the   Unionists.     After  the 
first  raptures  he  failed  to  get  on  with  i.-ost  Liberals 
He  did  not  get  on  with  Lord  Fisher.     It  was  perhaps 
not  suri^nsing  that  he  did  not  get  on  with  tlie  Coalition 
Cabinet  as  Chancellir  of  the  Duchv-a  oost  for  senile 
wisdom  rather  than  for  young  pushfulness.     Whether 
the  Army  did  not  get  on  with  him,  or  he  with  the 
Army,  only   he  anrl   the  Armv   may  sav      But   the 
grand  gesture  with  which  he  went  to  the  trenches  was 
too- soon  followefl  by  a  return  to  Westminster  to  sug- 
gest entire  compatibility. 

Ihe  whisper  goes  round  that  at  the  Ministry  o^ 
Munitions  Mr.  Churchill  still  fails  to  get  on.  His 
ability  IS  not  questioned,  but  he  has  that  type  of 
masterfulness  which  irritates  while  it  fails  to  subdue 
Of  his  relations  with  the  War  Cabinet  less  is  said" 
possibly  because  there  is  nothing  to  say.     When  the 
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l.'iti-  [.onl  Sali^hiMA  rrccisrd  ;i  sii'.fiM-,t imi  thnt  lu> 
slmiild  ritrrr  a  placf  lo  l.-ml  K:tml<it|i|i  Cliiiicliill  a;itl 
tlitis  siiciicc  that  di^t  iiii^ni-linl  iitiiia-,t '-.  (i|i|i(isit  ion, 
he  r»'|)lic(l  in  |)aiMlilf.  "  |  dikc  IuiI."  lie  -aid.  "a 
rarhuiiclc  nn  my  lu-ck.  If  i  c;.,!  a\'>i<!  aiiDllnr  i 
shall  fh>  so."  The  Prilnt'  Mini-.tcr  ha-^  no  -iich  fear  of 
Lord  RaiuUjIph's  son,  and  pcrliaiis  he  i>  ritjht.  It  may 
be  that  adversity  has  taught  Mr.  Churchill  some 
lessons  which  he  failed  to  master  in  the  d:.ys  of  his 
facile  success. 

It  would  h(>  to  the  advanta'^e  of  the  country,  no 
less  than  of  Mr.  Churchill,  if  he  could  master  them. 
"  For  the  love  of  Christ,  gentlenu'ii,"  said  Oliver 
Cromwell  once  to  th«'  p  irlianientarians,  "I  Ix-seech 
you  to  think  it  is  possible  you  may  he  mistaken." 
Mr.  Churchill's  infallibility  is  one  of  his  chief  weak- 
nessi's.  Taking  all  knowleflge  as  his  ])rovince,  he 
cannot  help  beini^  superficial,  but  then  every  states- 
man necessarily  is  that,  and  it  must  be  said  for  Mr. 
Churchill  that  he  \vill  learn  more  of  a  subject  in  six 
months  than  mosr  politicians  do  in  six  years.  Un- 
fortunately hr  will  assume  that,  as  soon  as  he  is  bored 
with  learning,  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn,  and 
will  imagine  that  he  is  fit  to  undertake,  not  merely 
the  general  control  which  is  the  busine-s  of  a  political 
chief,  but  the  technical  ordering  of  his  department. 
He  goes  up  in  an  aeroplane,  down  in  a  submarine, 
"  swots  "  Mahan  and  a  few  textbooks,  and  considers 
himself  qualified  to  be  quite  other  than  a  Sir  Joseph 
Porter  as  Ruler  of  the  King's  Navce.  Teaching  your 
grandfather  his  own  business  is  fully  as  futile  as  teach- 
ing your  grandmother  a  business  less  obviously  hers. 

Mr.  Churchill  should  also  learn  not  to  be  too  much 
in  a  hurry.  I  have  not  in  mind  here  those  speeches 
of  his  concerning  "  rats  "  and  "  legitimate  gambles  " 
ancr"  victories  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  " — 
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thou^li  ill  «';uh  casf  hv  wouUI  havr  hccii  \vi».rr  to  await 
the  evi'iit.     I  am  tliiiikiiii;  mnrc  i)t  hi,  pcrMiiuil  rfconl. 
He  would   have  liot  on  la-.ter  iit   a  >lo\v«'r  \r,\cv.     He 
has  heeii  too  l)u->y  lookini;  attrr  his  n        job  to  think 
enou-^'li   of  tiu-  (-lie   in  haiifl.     \hn\   he  heeii  content 
to  work  steadily  aiul  play  the  j^Mnie  acn.nniii;  to  the 
rules,  had    he,  >o    to  speak,   ina-.tieated    litr   instead 
of  wolfui)^  it  in  «reat  ^ulps,  he  would  pmhahlv  have 
gone  quite  as  far,  without   ,i;oinj;   back  at   all.      Ikit 
with   him   impatienre  assumes  rhnost  the  aspect  of 
nervous  disease.     He   (Loe>   not    know  how  to  wait. 
He  is  a  victiin  of  the  "  Do  it  nt.w  "  era/.e    -"  it  "  beinj^ 
more   or  less    undefined.      The   sed;uive   influence  of 
principle  he  is  unhappily  denied.       Indeed,  there  is  a 
good    deal    of   his   ^^eat    aiu trior's   century    in    Mr. 
Churchill,     "  Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place, 
ill   power    .npleased,  impatient  of  {iisjjrace,"  he  has 
rather  close  affinity  with  thost;  brilliant  but  somewhat 
ineffective  men  whose  weaknesses  and  talents  Dryden 
has  described  with  such   uin  rriiig  touch  in  Absulinn 
and  AcliitopheL 

Few  men  fi^'ht  successfully  ai,'ainst  their  natunvs; 
and  though  Mr.  Churchill  is  still  youn.i,',  as  statesmen 
go,  it  is  probable  that  time,  though  it  may  tame,  will 
not  reform  him.  It  is  a  pity,  for  he  has 'the  stuff,  if 
it  were  not  marrefi,  to  make  a  second  Chathan;,  and 
half  a  dozen  Pitts.  As  things  .-ire,  he  is  perilously 
near  a  second  edition  of  his  father,  with  just  the  differ- 
ence due  either  to  some  added  tenacity  in  himself  or 
some  increased  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  public. 


MK.  MAUOI.I)  COX 

It  is  (•;;-.>■  to  uii.lii>t;iiul  wliv  iiob  (l>  -.prjiks  ill  of  Mr. 
Han,|,|  Cox.  It  i^  luK  su  <  Icar  wliv  all  ni.-ii  >li„ul(l 
coi        r,.  w,Ui  cxi.jii;rrati(.ii  to  spt-ak  \v<;II  of  liini. 

iv  ,.ir  (if  fviTv  party  think  it  Hit-  pn.|),T  tliiiij,'  •  . 
pay  hin.  ll.i;  trihutr  of  iju-ir  u>uall\  f:.r  tVoni  Mijjplf 
knots.  The  I-ilHral>  n  vt-rcna-  him  ia  his  (|uality  of 
cu>to(han  of  the-  Laro  i>f  ColHlciiiMii.  TIk-  Socialists 
owr  hiin  M.iiic  trncltnie>>,  as  a  foriucr  Fahian,  for 
what  he  was,  and  pi^rhaps  for  -.omfthiiiL;  of  what  he 
>till  IS.  'Ihe  Turit's,  in  opposition  at  kast,  rt-^pcct 
hnn  for  his  quarrels  with  offii  ial  Lihcralisni. 

Thu>  he  lias  won  hit,'h  praise  from  verv  different 
people.  I  ^i^m  to  remendjer  words  of  eulo^'y  from 
Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Asquilh  ouee  fleclared  him  ''  indis- 
pensable '  u)  puMie  life.  Hi;  received  the  ominous 
rommendat  .n  (.1  Lord  k...ehery  in  a  panegyrie  which 
would  hav.  been  a,  trifle  extravagant  for  Hurke. 
And  wheuex  T  the  Adullaniites  are  gathered  together 
part  of  then  rites  !>  the  swinging  of  a  cense,  before 
Mr.  C  X.  Atter  general  denunciation  of  House  of 
Commons  d<  <adence  and  the  tyranny  of  the  party 
machme,  Mi  Cox  is  pretty  sure  :<,  be  rnentioned  as  aii 
example  of  tiie  kind  of  man  the  country  wants  and 
cannot  get. 

It  seems  to  be  everybody's  business  to  give  Mr.  Cox 
a  friendly  shuve  forward.  But  what  is  evt-ybod.'s 
business  is  also  n<.buuy  ^.  With  all  this  revereiue  for 
Mr.  Cox  no  man  or  party  seems  fiercely  an  luus  to 
secure  him  with  hoops  of  steel.  Mr.  Asquitn  found 
him    .rdispcnsable,   but   dispensed   with   him,     Lord 
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Rosebery  gave  him  a  charpcier  when  hr  could  f'ive 
him  nothuiK  t-Ue.  M.-  rathiT  rcNemblr.  the  village 
grocer  whom  the  lucal  ma^'nates  re>pict  hiKhlv,  while 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  stores.  For  him  there 
IS  always  a  pli-asarit  "  gMOfl-nioriiiiii^  ".i,„:  a  c<.urteolJ^ 
raising  ot  tlu'  whip  hand.  Inif  thr  g.ntrv  continue 
to  gft  their  currant-,  fr-.m  town. 

'I'hrri-  is  ;i  r.aM.ii  fur  .'vcrvthiiig.  aiul  it   i^  ii.)t   hy 
sheer  .-'.culrnt  that  Mr.  Haruld  Cu.v  ha^  laltnlv  i,'ivr,i 
t(.    the    Ltliiihin-^'/i    R,virn'    what    cvervlxujv    a-'r.-.-, 
was  nirant  t..r  mankind.     IW  bd.mKs,  pn.h  hiy"-.  i 
rlasH  „1  „,cn  noti-d  by   Lylt'in  in  his  >|ii,dit    biit   .u- 
gestive  sketch  of  that  forgott.-.,,  n.,tabililv.  Sir  Jam". 
Mackint-sh:  "  men  wh..  arc  less  valued  for  a.iv  prc- 
'••<v  thing  they  have  done  than  according  t..  a\ag.if 
notion   of  what    thry   arc   capable  of  d..iiig."     Th.- 
quotation  may  be  continued  with  advantage.     "  Their 
powers  of  coMiprchcnsiun/'savs  the  critic,  "  arc  -reatir 
than  their  p<mcr>  fither  of  creation  or  expositi.iii ;  ;mk1 
their  energy,  thougii  capable  of  being  roused  occ.^ion- 
ally  to  great  exertions,  can  rarelv  bt-  relied  on  foi  anv 
continued  effort.     They  collet ."sr,„u"tinir,  in  rather 
a   sauntering   njanner,   an   immense   st(.rc   nf   vari.fl 
inform  tion.      The  f.aculty  of  comprehending  -enii.s 
may  give  them,  in   a   certain  degree,  the  power  of 
mutating  it,  whilst  ambition,   interest,  aiid  ncc^sitv 
will  at  times  stimulate  them  to  extr.mrdiiiary  exertions 
As    writers  they   uscally  lack  originalitv,  ease,  and 
power;  as  men  of  action,  tact,  firmness,  and  decision. 
In  society,  however,  the  mere  faculty  of  remembering 
and  comprehending  a  variety  of  thing,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  a  consitierable  reputation." 

It  might  be  added  that  a  common  characteristic  of 

such  men  is  excessive  reverence  for  .authority  and  p 

tendency  to   quote   it   chiefly   in   a  negative  sense. 

There  is  a  Parliament  wit,  '  sav!^  Halifax,  "to   b« 
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distinguished  from  all  other  kinds;  those  who  have  it 
do  not  stuff  their  heads  only  with  cavils  and  objec- 
tions." Closely  regarded,  "  cavils  and  objections  " 
are  the  main  stock-in-trade  of  men  like  Mr.  Cox. 
Often  the  cavils  are  justified  and  the  objections  sound  ; 
Mr.  Cox's  warnings  against  profligate  expenditure 
and  unscientific  taxation  during  the  present  war 
might  have  been  profitably  heeded  by  three  Chancel- 
lors of  the  Exchequer.  But  there  are  limits  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  critic  of  this  kind,  and  there  are  occa- 
sions when  he  is  not  useful  at  all.  It  needs  no  ghost 
come  from  the  grave  of  old  systems  to  tell  us,  as  Mr. 
Cox  does,  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  League  of  Nations.  That  everybody  knows. 
What  we  want  is  wise  counsel  as  to  how  the  difficulties 
may  be  overcome. 

There  is  something  curiously  illuminative  in  one 
little  fact  of  Mr.  Cox's  early  life.  He  belongs  to  the 
distinctly  upper  stratum  of  the  middle  classes.  His 
father  was  a  county  court  judge.  I  am  aware  that 
county  court  judges  are — or  were — counted  hardly 
human  (except  in  their  liability  to  err)  by  my  lords  of 
the  King's  Bench,  but  ordinary  people  quite  rightly 
regard  them  as  personages  of  considerable  dignity  and 
emolument.  Mr.  Harold  Cox  was  thus  from  his 
cradle  in  an  atmosphere  of  refined  enlightenment. 
He  imbibed  everything  in  the  way  of  academic 
culture  that  Tonbridge  and  Jesus  College  could  give 
him,  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  mathematics 
and  political  ecoiiomy,  and  acted  as  an  Extension 
Lecturer  in  the  latter  subject. 

Then,  "  in  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  life  of 
English  labourers,"  he  spent  a  year  working  as  an 
agricultural  labourer  in  Kent  and  Sum  y.  There  is 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  this  fact.  It  was  a  com- 
paratively common  thing  in  the  eighties,  when  social 
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question-,  were  very  nuicii  to  the  tore,  f),-  cducitcrl 
youui;-  men  to  tnke  a  turn  ;il  mumiii!  work  with  a  view 
to  (|i!a!ity  a>  "  authoritic-;  "  on  -^ucii  nncstion-.  But 
it  niay  hr  siiu;ii(-,> cd  ijiar,  wiiilt-  tlii-.  -,oi .  of  thiii';;  may 
be  very  <j;.)ocl  fun,  au(i  ciqiitul  experience  in  its  way, 
the  man  who  embark.^  s;,|cnnil\  on  -^ucii  an  eiiterjjrise 
i  in  order  to  "  -;i,in  an   in-i,!j;iit  "  is  not   to  b<'  trusted 

witii  his  trains.      II,-  will   be  nuieli  i"arvii(  r   off   realitv 
when  he  has  tini-liefl  th;in  before  iie  st.arted. 

The  oidy  way  to  nndt;r-.tand  the  poor  is  to  be  poor. 
There  is  no  ti«,dit(>r  freemasonry  in  this  world   than 
that  of  those  who  live  on  a  pound  a  week  or  under; 
and    the    coarsest    mi-takes    coneerniu';-    the    m;tnuai 
worker  are  those  of  people  who  ])ride  them-elves  on 
knowing  him  thronuh  and  thr()u^•h.      Xo  le»  reliable 
guide  exists  than  the  Bishop  wiio  boa.sts  that   he  is 
more  at  home  in  Canning  Town  than  at  Ftdham  Palace, 
or   the  "  social  worker  "    who    speci;di/.es   in    slums. 
The  poor  will  occasionally  be  fraidc  with  richer  people 
who    approach    them    naturall\  ;    tiu-y    shut    up    like 
oysters  to  those  who  want  to  ^tudv  them  or  to  "  rlo 
good."     After  all,  it  is  only  natural.     An  evangelist 
from  Mile  End.  a  cookery  ex])ert  from  Bethnal  Green, 
or  an  earnest  seeker  after  social  truths  from  \Va])ping, 
would  receive  but  a  cokl  welcome  in  Berkelev  Square. 
Not  that  undue  stress  neerl  i)e  laid  on  thi>  vouthful 
adventure.     But  it  does  seem  relevant  to  a  discussion 
of    Mr.    Cox's    mentality,      [t    suggests    at    once    the 
lucidity  and   rigidity  ol   hi-   mind.     It   would    be  in- 
accurate as  well  as  rude  to  call  it  w.M.den.      I.et   us 
rather  say  it  suggests  the  ])olish  of  nnc  mahogany:  it 
reflects  much  light  and   yet  give-  none.     1  here  is  a 
certain  aftinitv  between  Mv.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Micawber  <n 
glorious  memm-w     Mr.  Cox  wanted  to  get  an  insight 
into  labour  conditions,  and  the  first  tiling  was  to  see 
the  la!)ourer  for  him-elf.     Mrs.  Micawber  wanted  to 
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get  an  insight  into  the  Medway  coal  trrde,  and  the 
first  thing  was  to  sec  the  Medwav  for  herself.     She 
saw  the    Medway,   and    little    came    of    it.     Mrs 
Micawber's    marked    logical    faculty   is    also   faintly 
suggestive  of  Mr.  Cox's.    She  arranged  her  major  and 
minor  premises  delightfully,  and  proceeded  with  re- 
sistless   majesty    to   the   syllogism— which   generally 
demonstrated    the  impossibility  of  feeding  a   man, 
woman,  and  a  growing  boy  (to  sav  nothing  of  the 
Uvins)  on  3s.  gd.  worth  of  commission  in  three  months. 
You  are   buoyed  up  with  co  ..(inual  hope  that  some- 
thing practical  is  going  to  emerge  from  this  splendid 
lucidity— and  nothing  does.     Mr.  Cox  disappoints  in 
rather  the   same   way.     That    beautiful   logical   mill 
of  his  grinds  to  perfection,  and  produces— what  '' 

The  barrenness  of  Mr.  Cox's  achievement,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  reputation  he  bears,  is  perhaps 
explained  if  we  understand  his  as  a  mind  following 
generally  received  ideas  rather  than  its  original  inspi- 
rations. As  suggested  above,  it  gives  back  light,  and 
does  not  produce  it;  it  reflects  but  does  not  think. 
Such  minds  are  seldom  fruitful,  though  thev  often  put 
torth  an  impressive  amount  of  foliage.  Thev  also  tend 
under  a  great  outward  show  of  consistencv  and  calm 
reason,  to  real  confusion  of  thought. 

If  we  examine  Mr.  Cox's  record  closelv  we  shall 
hnd  a  sterilizing  conflict  in  fundamentals.'  He  was 
as  has  been  not  1,  a  Fabian.  That  is  to  sav,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  at  least  he  must  have  thought  himself 
}n  favour  of  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
to  a  ck^irrvc  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  verv  root 
principles  of  individualist  Liberalism.  Yet  he  "sat  as 
a  Liberal  for  Preston  from  1906  to  1909.  Of  couKse 
r.n  c.i^;-  explanation  is  that  the  Socialistic  vouth  cooled 
itito  t  ne  nioflerate  Liberal  in  his  progress  to  ultimate 
Cia^.rvatism,  and  this  theory  would  seem  to  gain 
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strength  by  tlie  clear  fret  that  Mr.  Cox  is  now  nearer 
the  right  thrai  the  lelc,  and  that  r^cimftin.cs  he  even 
seems  a  cr-n.^rleraule  distance  from  l  tic  (  cut  re.  Occa- 
sionally he  -.peaks  rather  more  i;kc  a  T'>v\  than  a 
disgruntled  Whig,  aiui  h.i^  vic\v>  <.n  Ircl-uid  arc  hardly 
distinguishable  from  Lord  LaiiMl;.wii<V. 

But,  whatever  the  case  aboui  hi-,  Liocrnil-in,  it  is 
not  easy  to  square  ihc  undouhtcii  f;u;t  that  he  w.s  once 
a  Fabian  with  the  other  un(ioubtc(i  hict  tha.t  he  has 
been  a  lifeior.g  Free  Tnuier.  Free  Trade  nii'v  be  a 
good  or  ba'.  thing,  or  it  ni;iy  he  sometimes  good  and 
sometimes   l)ad.     Ihit   the  \cry  -oul  of  Coilectivism 

combat,  ;uul  tlie  xer^  si.ul  (.f  Free  Trade  is  ;u-quies- 

nce.  The  Collccti\i^t  saNs  ee(;iioniic  forces  must  be 
■consciously  eontrollcd.  m-  there  will  be  chaos;  the 
Free  Tn-.cler  beheves  tl;:  t  th«'  only  -;ife  p|;ni  is  full 
liberty  for  economic  forces  to  icv  and  rc;).ct.  The 
Free  Trader's  attitude  K;  the  Slate  rescinbic-  that  of 
Artemus  Ward  to  the  fire  brig.ide,  whom  lie  thanked 
for  "  kindly  refmining  from  squirting."  The  Col- 
lectivist  would  have  ;i.  constunt  strcruH  of  \ivifviii;; 
interferenc(>. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  tliijd<,  ck.ir  ti);i.t  ;it  one  period  ot 
his  life,  at  least,  Mr.  Cox  wa-.  in  a  stale  of  confusion 
oa  fun(iaineat;).|x  not  ;mi  uiicMiiuiv.n  c:<e  ith  y(  ini;;- 
men,  and  a  quite  forgiv;'.blc  .■;  <e  wilii  the  mcjorirv 
but  rather  serioii:.  in  tlie  >])ecii'l  cieumstance.-,  for 
Mr  Cox's  whole  position  as  a  tc;ichcr  is  that  of  ex 
calhcdm  infallibility.  The  [joint  of  honour  must 
.''ways  be  considered.  Vou  :  ;;d  I  might  do  what  is 
not  done  at  a  duke'>  dinner  i);M-ty,  jind  still  hold  up  our 
heads  as  human  b;cings;  not  so  ;.  lifelong  professor  of 
good  form.  The  claim  of  the  Coxes  is  jif»t  th:it  they  an; 
sometimes  very  right,  but  th;  t  th"V  are  never  wrong. 
And  o!ie  mista,ke  is  fatal  to  the  wh<»le  pretension. 

I  'madne  the  Free  Trader  w;-  even  at  ihe  ''Imv  isK-re 
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the  real  Harold  Cox  lliau  the  temporary  Fabian.  For 
Free  Trade— or  more  correctly  the  idea  ix-lnnd  Free 
Trade — is  his  naturai.elemint.  To  his  acute  and  well- 
regulated  niijid  the  impregnalnlity  of  the  Cobdenic 
doctrine  to  purely  logical  attack"  would  necessarily 
appeal.  It  is  just  as  im]jossible  to  deny  that  free 
exchange,  taking  a  large  area,  fu-ours  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  that  ]^r(jtective  duties  retard  it,  as  it 
is  to  deny  that  plenty  of  beef  and  bread,  taking  the 
mass  of  mankind,  are  more  favourable  to  vigour  than  a 
restricted  diet.  But  some  men  will  die  of  a  steak,  and 
some  industries— perhaps  even  some  nations — will  die 
of  Free  Trade.  One  seems  to  catch  here  the  mur- 
mured reflection  "Why  kee])  them  fnmi  dying?  Is 
It  an  advantage  to  bolster  up  the  clearly  inefficient  ?" 
—a  remark  that  at  once  reminds  one  that  Free  Trade 
IS  the  political  equivalent  of  Darwinism.  ' '  Supply  and 
demand,"  "  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in 
the  dearest,"  "  natural  operation  of  economic  law," 
"economic  tendencies  which  caimot  be.  resisted": 
what  is  all  this  but  a  variant  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest;  "  fittest"  meaning  only  those  who  survive? 
Free  Trade  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution  are  both 
deserving  of  high  respect  as  an  explanation  of  economic 
and  biological  phenomena;  but  it  is  hardly  fanciful 
to  see  in  the  modern  extensions  of  both  the  secular 
cousins  of  Calvinism. 

Calvinism  of  any  kind  is  a  dreary  creed,  and  a 
certain  despair  is  discernible  in  most  of  the  economists 
from  whom  Mr.  Cox  has  sucked  inspiration.  His 
own  writings  reveal  nmch  of  the  cheerful  hopelessness 
— it  IS  not  easy  to  describe  the  mood— of  a  school 
convinced  that,  while  .Manchester  was  very  horrible, 
it  was  the  best  we  could  reasonably  look  for,  and  must 
be  borne  with  stoicism  and  even  satisfaction,  pending 
the  "  evolution  "  of  better  things.     The  calm  with 
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which  philosophers  of  this  school  rliscu-s  "  rli.]i]p.rc- 
ment  of  h'.bour  "  thmiiLch  the  iutroductif-n  of  now 
methods  or  the  swift  decay  of  old  trade>  affords 
perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  wha.t  is  here  nicrait. 

The  extreme  ability  with  which  Mr.  Cox  acts  a.s  the 
exponent  of  Free  Trade  doctrines  m:iy  ex])l,'iin  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  out;  jjarty.  The 
general  ,t;ood-will  to  which  allusion  hi.s  been  made 
can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  a  singularly  eufraLrinif  personality. 
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VISCOIXT  -MILNER 

When  Lord  .-.iilnLT  l)«>c;tme  :i  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet  the  ])rev;ilem  feclinjj;  was  va|j;ue  distrust. 
His  aypointment  to  the  War  Omcv  was  as  j^'enerally 
approved,  and  not  merely  on  tlie  ground  that,  com- 
parer) with  his  lordly  ])redecesftor,  his  intellectual 
qualities  "  stick  fiery  oif  indeed."    . 

I  he  truth  is  that  tlic  aver;,L;e  man  stronulv  sus- 
pects Lord  iMilner  in  the  c:ii)acity  of  spiritual  ccuide; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  m;iny  failures,  retains  faith  in 
his  talents  for  admini-,tration  in  ma.tters  where  poli- 
tical bias  is  of  small  account.  He  feels,  too,  that  the 
riithlesMiess  which  .ipixars  to  lie  ;it  the  core  of  Lord 
Mihier's  cha  cicr  is  an  a.s<(<t  in  his  present  office. 
The  War  Ofine  wants  a  head.  It  lias  never  had  one 
since  Lord  Kitcliener's  deatli,  and  even  Kitchener, 
who  was  not  in  1015  the  Kitchener  of  Omdurman, 
couldnot  quite  m;istcr  the  job.  Mr.  Llovd  George 
was  simply  a  jjicturcMque  figiirehe-id  and  Lord  Derby 
:m  unimpressive  rme.  Lord  .Milner  is  qualified  to 
be  much  uKnv.  He  has  brains  and  industry.  He 
chshkes  incapacity,  and  is  believed  to  be  no  respecter 
ot  ])ersons. 

lii  some  rc-gards  he  is  (.xceedin;/lv  well  fitU'<\  to  deal 
Willi  that  specially  Britidi  cu;->e  -  the  l;>nitv  to  w.>ll- 
connccted  muddhn-s,  wiiich  h:is  ev.ked  the  bitter 
-iicer  that  the  LngiKh  will  see  their  best  division 
broken  rather  than  break  their  worst  General.  For 
while  he  is  a  man  of  no  familv.  and  has  therefore 
no  relatives  to  i'Dusidcr.  Lord  Milner  is  al>o  the  last 
to  1>    MniJi-c^^-'fl  by  familv  tree-.     That  i-  the  common 
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fate  of  English  middle-class  statrsmcn  as  soon  a>  they 
have  reached  the  staj^e  when  it  is  ( (n.-irlrrcd  wr  rlh 
while  to  flatter  them.  Lord  MIIiut's  intolloctual 
arrogance  makes  such  abasement  inipo  ;  ibl".  Indeed, 
he  would  probably  enjoy  the  discuinfiture  of  a  fool 
all  the  more  because  he  beloniCcd  to  ;i  <  aste. 

The  common  respect  for  Lord  Milner  as  an  instru- 
ment, as  contrasted  with  the  ei^uallx    ennmion  «1  in- 
trust of  him  as  an  influence,  has,  lik(    nmst  poimlar 
instincts,    a    sufficiently    rational    foundation.     The 
public   respect    his    Prussian   efficiency,    hut    are    re- 
pelled by  his  Prussian  mind.     Much  malignant  and 
vulgar  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  accident 
of  Lord  Milner's  German  connections.     But,  while  it 
is  absurd  to  suggest  that  he  has  the  smallest  -sympathy 
in  this  war  with  the  land  with  which  he  has  been  so 
closely  connected,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  tiia.t 
his  mind,  like  his  features,  is  of  a  very  Pru:^sian  cast. 
Environment   has,   indeed,  toned   down   the   liarsher 
lineaments  of  the  character.     Lord  Milner  is  a  pleasant 
man  to  talk  to.     He   has  a  real  gift    of  friendship. 
He  is  an  intelligent  and  kindly  patron  of  young  men 
of  promise;  in  fact,  no  part  of  his  character  is  more 
amiable  than   the  paternal   tenflerness   which   he,   a 
bachelor,  well  on  in  the  sixties,  shows  for  clever  people 
very  much  his  juniors.    He  is  not  really  "  reactionary." 
He  believes  in  progress  as  much  a>  any  nia.n ;  he  is 
farther   from   the   mere    Tory   than   lie   i>   tmni    Mr. 
Sidney  Webb.     His  patriotism,  in  its  kind,  is  indis- 
putable.    He  has  himself  laughed  at  the  folly  wiiich 
imputes  to  him,  "  an  out-and-out  British  Imperialist," 
a  divided  allegiance.     But  in  nothing,   truly,  is    his 
Prussianism  better  revealed  than  in  that  same  "  "ut- 
and-outness  ";  nothing  more  signally  illustrates  his  in- 
tellectual and  temperamental  affinities  to  the  professors 
of  Welt-Politik,  whom  it  is  now  hi>  business  to  fight. 
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<'|fi    Eiiu-IM,   wt.id    fur  cujuiius   was  "  plaiita- 
ti"i.^."  aad  the  idea  ..f  a  garden  still  best  indicates 
uliar    w;,-   |m|,o    the   iiiKlerlyiii,-  prii.ripl,.  of   Fudish 
culun./Mi,,„.     \Vh.-,t  u,.  .all  the  Hnti^h  K.npire' ,s' a 
KiK.-">tic  al...unliiy  .ui.siden-d  as  an   Empire;  it   i.  a 
w..M(lerlul    thin.u    e..,.H<!ered    a.    a    iu-aural    growth, 
nur  K::ni(ii.  have  ..eea.^ionally   I.,  en   watered   by  un- 
justly  sj.ilinl    l>|.H„i;   M,nie   of  them    were    Naboth's 
vnieyanis  wrongfully  seized.      lUit   in  the  main  thev 
wive  been  made  by  the  sparle  and  not  bv  the  bav.met ; 
tiK'y    are    the     monument    of    free     men     and     free 
lorees. 

iiu'  Herman  idea  of  a  colonv,  on  the  other  hand 
li.'i>  always  be,.,,  a  well-n)anai,a>d  factors  of  raw 
mateiial.  witn  everytl.in-_-niore  espeeiallv  the  native 
and  the  euloni.t-  i)ut  in  its  ri^ht  place.  Some  thirty 
\car>  aRC  the  German  eolunial  idea,  in  the  trejieral 
worshij.  ot  C.-rn.aP.  thin-s  which  followed  iS^o',  beoau 
(.i;am  -round  m  thn  countrv.  and  Lord  .Mihier  m.->t 
be  cretl.ted    with    his  part    in   that   cvnieal   reaeti.m. 

l^oollyexannned,  the  whole  notion  of  modern  lm])erial- 
ism  ni  Us  extreme  exi)ression  is  Prussian .     The  I  nited 
Kinocom  ,s  to  be  made  as  "  efficient  "  a  workshop  as 
Uermany,  a  clearm-house  and  central  ])ovver-station 
and  a  pleasure-place  for  plutocrats  from  everywhere' 
Ihe  D.mnmons,  too  bi-  to  be  f.^rced.  are  to  be  ^hen- 
herded  mto  a  state  of  de])endence.  their  development 
canahzec  andstereoty],ed.     The  tropical  dep.'nrh-ncies 
are  m.rely  to  subserve  the  interots  of  i^n-at   llritish 
■yonopobes.     Tl...    only    maa-rial   cbffercncc    between 
the  German  and  the  L„,di>h  school  j.  that  in  Gernrmv 
aims    are   (hscu»ed    fraiddy    and    pursued    lo-icallv, 
whereas    here   realitie.   are  obscured    bv   se.itimental 
talk    and  pohcy  ,s  subject  to  sharp  variations. 

About  a  .uener.-.tioj,  a-o  South  Africa  ha])pened  to 
be  m  a  puMt..Hi  luilf-svay  between  the  Vyov.n  Color 
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ami  tlic  nioro  clcvcldjjLfl  State-  (it  Australia  and 
Canada,  and  to  its  great  mi-t"'>r<^i;ne  the  ijreat  gold 
and  (ii.iniond  di'^covtries  preci-il\  svnt  lironizrd  with 
the  ri-e  <A  tlie  new  eai,"erne--.  fur  ex]ili'it;iticin  on 
Prussian  i)rinrii)le-.  In  the  o!d(  r  Siatc-;  foundations 
were  laid  by  hrirdworlviiig  i)i()iHtr>,  and  the  erlifire 
was  conipk'ted  by  riti/ens.      In  South  Africa  gamblers 


l)egan  the  work,  and  sxiulicat 


f-'  cuntnuKd  It. 
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was  real  danger  at  one  time  of  a  vrrita.hle  dictator- 
ship by  boards  of  directors.  It  i-  (hu-  tn  I.ord  Mihier 
to  note  his  dislike  and  hostility  to  tiie  li.w  nun  who 
wished  to  impose  on  half  a  continent  the  most  degrad- 
ing of  all  tyrannie>.  lie  worked  his  harde-^t  to  transfer 
practical  sovereignty  from  the  Raiidlords  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  in  tlie  end  he  won.  His  impcrijlism  was 
n«jt  mixed  u]),  like  that  of  even  Rl.odes,  with  baser 
ingredients.  He  rega.rde(l  only  what  he  tiiought  the 
true  intc-resls  of  Britain  and  Africa.  Moreo\er,  he 
was  free  from  some  singular  illusion-^  of  Rhodes  and 
others.  Rhofles  shared  an  error  eominoii  b!)th  to  th<r 
British  Pacifist  and  the  Briti-h  Imiuriali-t.  He 
acted  as  if  England,  by  >ome  law  of  nature,  was 
always  safe.  The  Pacifi>t  thought  nol)od>-  would 
ever  attnck  us  if  vve  wea;  inoffensive.  The  Im])eri;Jist 
went  a  step  tartluT,  and  could  not  comeive  that  even 
aggression  might  1)(;  ri>ky.  The  simplicity  of  the 
Jameson  raid  i)l()tt(-r>  was  rcall\-  more  wonderful  than 
their  lack  of  scruijlc  To  Rhcule-  and  hi-  fellows  the 
attem])t  to  subvert  the  South  African  Republic  was 
little  more  than  an  affair  of  ronmurcial  policy,  hardly 
more  iriijjortant  tlian  ilie  de-ooilinnii  of  l,o|)eniL;ula. 
Their  naive  >nr])ri-c  at  the  noi~c  made  b\  the  ir  ex- 
l)loit  is  truly  wonderful  in  retrosi)ect. 

Lord  Milner's  wider  intelligeiue  wa-  capable  of  lut 
such  self-deceptif.n.  It  is  true  that  his  judgment 
has  occa>iona,ll\    been  detlccted  by  a  lingular  vein  of 
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rashness--"  damn   the   consequences  "  is   with   him 

more  than  the  mood  of  a  moment— and  in  not  avoiding 

the  Boer  War  he  committed  a  capital  error;  jjerhaps 

he  had  not  reckoned  on  the  Victorian  War  Office. 

But  in  a  general  way  he  rec(.gnized  the  danj;er  of  an 

adventurous  policy  unsupported  by  adequate  military 

force.     Hence  his  anxiety  to  carry  Prussianism  to  its 

only  logical  conclusion,  an  intense  niilitarisp  .     Lord 

Milner  s  enthusiasm  for  conscription  lonrr  antedated 

the  present  war.     For  him  it  seemed  mere  common 

sense   that   strong   policy    should    he   supported    hy 

strong   armaments,  and,   granting   his   premises,   his 

conclusions  were  unquestionably  just.     Only  a  people 

so   illogical    as    the    English,    could    at    once    huzza 

for  "  Dr.  Jmi  "  and  cut  down    naval    and    military 

estimates. 

Indeed,  s  h  virtue  as  resides  in  consistency  can- 
not be  denied  Lord  Milner.  His  politics  are  in  some 
sxMises  a  little  vague.  He  fits  into  no  English  mould. 
He  IS  m  many  ways  the  most  lonely  figure  in  our  public 
lite.  But  one  principle  runs  like  a  rod  of  steel  through 
his  career— a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  democratic 
idea.  Not  that  he  is  in  any  way  kin  to  the  "  shoot- 
em-dowr  "  Conservatives  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  'ito  casual  association.  His  model  State 
would  toil  ate  squiredom  as  little  as  the  walking 
delegate;  his  main  quarrel  with  the  democratic 

idea  IS  that  it  is  inefficient,  and  his  hatred  of  waste 
would  equally  prcdi>posc  him  against  a  mere  gentle- 
man do-nothing  caste.  He  has  no  manner  of  use 
for  looking  backward  tu  a  supposed  golden  age.  He 
looks  eagerly  forward  to  an  iron  one;  his  real  ideal 
IS  Krupp  and  culture;  a  highly  educated  and  hard- 
working uj^pcr  class,  and  the  masses  well  fed,  well 
drilled,  and  broken  into  contented  subordination. 
And  here  we  arrive  at  Prussia  once  more. 
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Thr  Milncr  type  of  miml  is  toknibly  antique.  It 
held,  lonrr  j.go,  that  man  was  made  lor  the  Sabbath 
and  nut  tlie  Sabbath  for  man.  It  rojicfives  t|u>  citi- 
zen as  existing  for  tin-  State  and  not  the  State  for 
the  citizen.  And,  just  as  tlie  claim>  of  the  individual 
are  nothing?  beside  the  claims  of  the  State,  so  the 
rights  of  a  great  State  outweigh  tho>c  of  a  -^mall  one. 
The  same  tidiness  of  minfl  which  finfis  individual 
liberty  wasteful  and  disorderly  also  rK-piores  the 
loss  of  jxiwcr  implied  in  small  nationalities  One  (an 
well  imagine  ;.ord  Milncr  agreeing  with  that  (icrniaii 
professor  who  saw  something  positively  wicked  in  the 
existence  of  an  independent  -nd  "  slippered  "  Holland. 
No  vloul)t  the  British  public  has  unt  consciou-ly 
weighed  every  act  anrl  word"  of  Lord  Milner.  But  it 
has  certainl,v  '^nielt  his  essential  Prussianism,  and 
has  felt  with  no  incertitude  his  incongruity  as  a 
spiritual  leader  in  a  war  "  o>tentatiou-l\  "-  to  use 
the  Prime  Minister's  rather  unha])p\-  word  -waged 
in  tiefence  of  individual  libertv  and  nati(»nal  right. 

The  strength  «if  this  distrust  is  really  an  inverted 
comi)liment  to  Lord  Milner.  He  is  cert:  inly  not 
alone  in  his  view>.  But  thev  are  held  by  him  with 
absolute  sincerity,  a'ld  the  lover  of  freedom  rightl\- 
sees  his  real  enemy  in  the  man  who  hatt  s  freerlom  on 
principle,  and  not  because  his  pocket  ^s  affected. 
Lord  Milner  inspires  Uwr  as  a  disinterested  fanatic, 
for  that  is  really* what  ln'  i>,  with  all  the  cioluess  of 
his  head  aufi  lieiM-r.  He  does  not  merely  object  to 
what  taiL  to  fit  iato  \i\>  >\ -tem  ;  he  ha.tcs  it.  And 
Lord  Milner 's  system  is  ju^t  bureaucracy.  He  is  the 
civil  servant  above  everything.  His  dislike  of  democ- 
racy is  simply,  in  the  ultimate  analy.-is,  the  dislike 
of  a  civil  servant  for  jjeople  who  "  want  to  know,  you 
know."  Democracy  is  our  c»ld  friemi  Tile  Barnacle's 
ogre  "  the  public  ":   that   public  which    impudently 
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insists  on  cjupstioninjj  stnd  criiicizini,',  whm  it  should 
be  contt-nt  with  ])ayiiijj;  taxt--*  ami  In-iiii;  maii:i;,'«d. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Milm-r's  Civil  StTvitt;  wnule,  not 
be  a  How  Not  to  Do  It  Dq)artiiu'nt ;  it  would  really 
work,  a-*  it  doe**  in  Prussia.  He  would  do  hi-*  duty  by 
thj-  herd.  Hut  he  danin^  the  i)ul)lic  as  heartily  as 
he  <lid  thf  (:on-««qmiiccs. 

He   has    l)«rn   described    by   his  ariniirer^  as  "  the 
finest    flower   of   hutnati    euJture    the    University    of 
Oxford    has   produced    \\\   our  time  "—which   means 
that  he  is  quite  a  well-educated  man.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  been  accused  by  his  critics  of  con>mittitij{ 
more  coarse   and    stujiid    blunder^   than   any   public 
man  ot  his  day.     'l  hi-  two  extra  valances  c(»ntain  a 
morsel  of  truth.     Lord   Mihier  initjlit    be  considered 
a  youthful  ]>r.i(htiy  at  Oxfonj,  hut  onedi.nbts  whether 
his   powers   aMracted    nuich   attention    at    'lubinncn. 
And   the   very  things  which   wc  are  all  ai^'iccd   wen- 
errors  would  never  be  thou.irlit  such  in  thi'  Wilhelm- 
strasse.     Just  as  alcohol  always  ntains  a  tla\our  of 
the  substance  of  orii^iii,  >o  Lord  Milner  is  ju>t  a  little 
foreign  in  ids  >tronj;-  points  and  his  we,ik(ies>es.     Hl 
is  to(.  well  educated  to  retain  a.n  instin<  t.     lie  is  too 
intellit;ent   to   l)e  altoj^rether  wIm  .     In   nothing   is   he 
less    English    than    in    the   splendid    ci>ntidence    with 
which  he  steers  straight  for  a  wrong  conclusion  which, 
by  all  known  rules,  should  be  the  right  one.     His  argu- 
ments against  the  gra.iit  of  ^ilf-governnient  to  Africa 
were  n  ally  unanswer,d)le  ;  at  :iny  rate,  thev  were  never 
answered.      Vet  "  C.-IL,"  not  a  very  clever  man.  was 
right,   and    l.onl    Mihier,   :>    dc:-! .urate! v    clevi  r   ni.Mi, 
was  denionstrabl\-  wrong. 

It  is  just  this  want  of  the  lionieb  wisdom  i.f  tla; 
conmion  Lnglishman  that  makes  it  a  little  d(ud.tfnl 
whether  Lord  Milner  will  succeed  wliolly  iii  his  new 
ta<k.     All  will  be  done  that  a  cultivated  and  slronu' 
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Bill  'hv  m.iii  wlif  i>  tt.  iiiakr  tlic  ii.ot  «if  thf  Ni'W 
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mu-^t  br  al^lf  to  t'n  I  ami  to  -ini;ll  wliat  is  ri^ht  an<l  wliat 
is  wrontj.  And  then'  art*  Uvu  tlrinj;'.  drfun  nt  in  Li>r<l 
Milner,  judjuin^  by  tlie  fads  of  iii-.  caiviT—  In-  has  no 
uu-^v,  and  n'lt  too  niucli  ht'art. 


MR,  AND  MRS.  SIDNEY  WEBB 

These  twain  the  Heavens  and  the  Heavies— the 
Eternal  Bhte  and  the  Eternal  Blue- Book— have  joined 
tuf^ether;  let  no  man  ])ut  them  asunder. 

No  man  with  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  likely 
to. try.  For  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  perfect  mar- 
riage: two  minds  with  but  a  single  set  of  thoughts, 
two  typewriters  that  click  as  one.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  Marshall  without  Snelgrove,  Swan  divorced 
from  Edgar;  hut  all  that  is  nothing  to  the  strain  of 
thinking  of  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb  as  two  distinct 
and  unrelated  ind'viduals. 

There  was  a  time,  of  course,  wht'n  it  was  impossible 
to  speak  of  them  as  "  the  Webbs."  The  couple  were 
in  fact,  of  quite  mature  years  when,  as  far  back  as 
1892,  Miss  Potter,  eighth  <h',ughter  of  a  former  Great 
Western  chairman,  decided  on  the  uncertain  co- 
operative venture  called  marriage.  It  was  natural 
that  she  should  be  attracted  to  Sidney  Webb.  They 
were  both  Fabian^.  They  had  both  a  fancy  for  arid 
subjects.  She  had  "  persnnally  investigated  social 
and  industrial  conditions,"  and  written  much  indiges- 
tible matter  thereon;  the  authorship  of  Tlic  Co-opera- 
tive Movemmt  in  Great  Britain  already  stood  to 
her  credit,  and  her  maiden  fancy  wa>  musing  on 
The  Case  for  th.p.  Factory  Acts.  He,  on  the  (jther 
hand,  after  picking  up  jeducational  scraps  from  every- 
where, including  the  sandy  wastes  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  had  wandered  from  the  City  to  Whitehall, 
from  one  Government  office  to  another,  and  into  the 
London  Count v  Council. 
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A  Cockney  of  Cockneys,  sharp  as  the  Loudon 
sparrow,  and  mentally  as  omnivorous,  he  had  from 
the  first  gained  his  special  ni  hf  in  the  Fabian  move- 
ment. He  was  its  Chi,,  (if  St;.if  rrd  Minister  of 
Munitions.  There  were  i  eniy  of  e.-io  'lent  artillerists, 
dashing  cavalry  leaders,  hicwd  o!ga  lizers  of  ambus- 
cades, clever  raiders  ami  cauiuuflagers,  who  won 
applause,  laughter,  and — what  they  prized  iciually — 
the  alarmed  detestation  of  the  comfortable  classes. 
But,  far  behind  the  screen  of  fighting  men,  ^at  the 
pallid,  short-sighted  strategist,  supplying  his  troops 
with  facts  and  figures,  arguments  and  plans  of  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Webb  has  never  aspired  to  the  limelight; 
he  never  goes  "  over  the  top  ";  lis  place,  and  he  knows 
it,  is  twenty-five  miles  from  the  front.  Hence  nine 
people  out  of  ten,  though  they  have  (jften  heard  the 
name,  have  the  dimm'st  idea  of  the  man;  and  the 
tenth  person,  who  does  know  him,  mingles  esteem 
with  a  slight  tincture  of  distrust. 

It  was,  it  may  be  repeated,  natural  that  these  two 
should  come  together;  yet  the  completeness  of  their 
union  is  none  the  less  remarkable.  In  style  they  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  man  might  pass  at  a  Social- 
ist conference  for  a  })roletarian  of  any  country;  the 
woman's  fine  profile  gives  out  the  flavour  of  English 
exclusiveness.  Those  who  know  them  best  say  that 
this  facial  dissimilarity  is  indicative  of  fundamental 
differences  in  their  outlook.  They  go  the  same  road 
for  the  same  e\\(\,  but  from  different  motives.  Mr. 
Webb  has  a  whole-hearted  delight  in  regimentation 
for  its  own  sake.  He  would  like  to  see  the  world 
docketed,  drilled,  ordered,  regulated— himself  and 
his  like,  of  course,  doing  the  docketing  and  regulation 
— because  he  honestly  thinks  that  the  world  would  be 
happier  and  better  for  such  guidance. 

Liberty  to  him  means  simple  anarchy.     It  is  the 
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cause  of  all  our  tnujiiks.  Lfavi'  :i  child  in  a  room 
without  a  firci^uarfl  and  you  'J^vt  only  material  for 
an  inc[uest.  Similarly,  tlu^  ordinary  man,  witli  rt-fl 
blood  and  tn>ul)lcs()mc  ai)pftilcs,  is  sure  to  i;o  wrouo; 
ujiless  he  delivers  himself  over  to  the  direction  of  the 
brainy,  who  alone  are  to  l)e  trusted.  It  is  a  friendly 
instinct,  min!j;!ed  with  a  ])a-^si(Mi  for  ruled  columns 
and  decim,'!l  i)oiut>,  that  lend-  Mr.  Webb  to  his  posi- 
tion, and,  if  only  men  and  women  were  without  souls, 
no  system  could  be  better  than  hi->." 

Unfortunately,  they  have  tastes  as  well  as  stomachs, 
passions  a-  well  as  appetites,  ten.iencies  to  love, 
cpiarrel,  anri  ijiunble,  as  well  as  to  work  and  eat.  It  is 
these  uiieconoinic  proclivities  that  till  Mr.  Webb  with 
f^entle  (li<a])l)ro\  ;■].  It  i-,  fur  e\aui])le,  hi,Li;hly  irra- 
tional, from  his  ])oint  of  vi('\v,  that  the  (lerman 
should  i;n  to  his  death  -inirinji  "  Deutschland  iiber 
Alles,"  l)ut  even  more  irrational  that  the  Frenchman 
shoulfl  have  contributed  to  that  (".crman's  mania  by 
resentin;^  for  the  best  part  of  fiftv  \-t-ars  the  inclusion 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  Germaa  Empire.  On  the 
Webb  plan  there  would  have  been  no  "  Revanche  " 
trouble.  For  life,  after  all,  is  a  question  of  wages, 
doctoring,  ]K)lice,  l;imi)-])osts,  post-ofhces,  and  efficient 
sanitation.  So  long  as  men  work  and  barter  in  peace, 
are  taxed  with  something  like  equality,  and  are  dis- 
posed of  scientifi(ally  when  dead,  what  more  can  they 
properly  ask?  Now,  German  doctors,  police,  lamp- 
posts, ])ost-offices,  and  drains  are  demonstrably  as 
good  as  French,  aiui  prolxUily  there  are  now  very  many- 
more  of  all  these  blessings — especially  i^olice — in 
Alsace-Lorraine  than  there  were  in  1870.  Why,  then, 
worry  over  the  childish  business  of  one  tricolour 
or  another  ?  It  is  pure  unreason  on  both  sides.  Let 
us  have  more  reason,  says  Mr.  Webb,  and  if  reason 
is  incompatible  with  human  nature,  let  us  get  rid  of 
hvanr.n  nature.     We  shall  be  much  better  without  it. 
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Mrs.  Webb,  on  her  side,  is  credited  with  a  rather 
severer  basis  for  her  views.     She  beHeves  in  shep- 
herding the  masses   not   so  much   because  they  are 
fooHsh  as  because  they  are  desperatel\-  wicked."   She 
distrusts    'le  natural  man,  just  as  slie  distrusts  the 
untutored    mother.     The   latter    will    probably   feed 
her  baby   (which  she  should   never  have  had,  and 
would    not    have   had    Ijut    for   the  gross    neglect    of 
eugenic    science)    on    porter    and    chipjjfd    p  ttatocs. 
The    former    will    indulge,    if    he    gets    the    iliame, 
certainly    in    ])itch-and-toss,    and    quite    possibly    in' 
manslaughter.     Look   at    the   statistics.     And    there 
follows  the  dismal  fpmily   histor>-  of  Ann   X'erujiicu 
Patterson,  married    in    1814,  whose  483  descendants 
have  wallowerl   in   every  kind   of  infamy,  nnrl   have 
cost  the  ratepavers  and  taxpayer-^  £83,359  i8s.  6h\. 
Also  the  beneficial  effect  of  State  Socialism  in  East 
Prussia,    where    parents    are    allowed    no    choice    in 
regard  to  the  future  of  their  offspring-  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  schoolmasters,  professors,  employers,  aiul 
Civil  Service  officials  dec'  what  trades  the  children 

shall    follow    when    they  reached    the   age    of 

fourteen.     Mrs.  Webb  ne  ■..  changes.     It  is  beiieved 
shecliscusses  Reconstruction  in   bed   when  air-raids 
banish    sleep,      [t    is    certain    that    she    quelled    the 
nervousness  of  her  maids   by  getting  them  insured, 
and   showing   them   the   smallness   of  the   premium. 
How  could  they  harbour  panic  when  trailed  statis- 
ticians estimate  the  betting  at  more  than  4,000  to  i  ! 
The  Webbs  might  have  been  compounded  out  of 
half  a  dozen  Dickens's  characters.     There  is  a  good 
deal  of  Gradgrind  in  them—"  facts,  facts,  giv('  me 
facts."      Their    investigations    into    foreign    affairs 
rather  recall  the  methods  of  Count  Smorltork.     They 
have  something  of  Mi.^s  Rosa  Dartle's  habit  of  getting 
information    and   extracting   admissions,   under   the 
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rh'-.  k  1)1"  an  enorniou>  :uk!  tiuitc  fictitious  innoccncf. 
Tliev  to^s  tlic  ball  from  oik-  to  rhe  other  with  all  thi- 
skill  of  Mrs.  Hecp  and  her  -',n.  And  in  other  ways 
tlu'\  -ii^gt-'st  the  philanthropists  of  l3Unlc  House. 
True,  41 ,  Gros\enor  Road,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
S(MiM  times  ijive  moflest  dinners  to  very  threat  people, 
i>a-  iifferiMit  a-  ean  be,  in  its  ordered  neatness,  from 
the  (linuy  den  in  Thavies  Inn  whence  Mrs.  Jellyby 
direrted  her  African  i>roiects.  Vet  there  is  a  certain 
flavour  of  Horriahoola-^ha,  in  the  Webb  activities. 
The  white  man  is  a  hobby  to  them  ;is  the  black  man 
was  to  Mrs.  Jellyby.  They  have  an  aftinity  for  all 
other  i)eo])le  with  missions,  as  she  ha.d.  Secretaries 
i>et  m  the  soup,  and  Blue-T-ooks  into  the  conversation. 
There  is  a  general  ilavour  of  paper  in  the  entrees  and 
t)f  rc<l  in'k  in  the  claret,  excellent  as  it  may  be.  When 
an  unrepentantly  human  beins;  gets  in  that  company 
he  begins  to  understand  why  the  Girondists  had  such 
short  shrift,  why  the  "  intellectual  "  everywhere, 
while  he  helps  to  promote  revolutions,  is  the  first  to 
suffer  from  them.  Mere  despair  of  arguing  with 
])eo])le  who  do  not  argue  in  return,  but  only  refer  you 
to  what  the  Actuary-General  of  Friendly  Societies 
s-r.iri  in  1872,  makes  one  want  to  knock  this  modestly 
assuicd  omniscience  on  the  head. 

The  Webbs  are  Girondists.  One  may  almost  call 
them  the  English  Rolands.  True,  they  are  not 
"  out  "  for  anything  dramatic  in  the  revolutionary 
way;  and  if  Mrs.  Webb  had  to  mount  the  scaffold, 
her  last  words  would  probably  be  statistical.  Nor 
can  one  figure  Mr.  Webb,  however  disconsolate, 
throwing  himself  on  the  point  of  his  sword;  the 
sword  is  not  in  his  line.  But  the  pair  are,  all  the 
same,  plaving  something  the  same  part  the  Rolands 
j>layc(!.  They  have  done  much  to  create  tl;e  Moun- 
tain, and  they  are  already  distrusted  by  it.     I  have 
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heard  that  Messrs.  Chesterton  and  Belloc  were  at  one 
time   under  the  fascination  of  the  Webbs,  just   as 
Robespierre  yielded  to  that  of  the  Rolands;  to-dav 
they  are  already  playinR  with  their  snicker^nef^s.      ' 
Nor  does  the  rank  and  file  of  "  Labour  "  altogether 
trust  or  like  the  Webbs.     Thev  draw  up  the  "  settle- 
ments  of  the  European  map,"  "  programmes  of  indus- 
trial reconstruction,"  and  the  rest  of  it,  because  they 
can   hardly   be  dispensed   with.     After  all,   a   party 
pretending  to  domination  must  make  some  show  of 
understanding  the  larger  questions  of  the  day.     The 
\Vebbs  at  least  give  rational  form  to  these  aspirations 
They   can    inver.t    most   proposals   with   plausibilitv* 
It  IS  only  natural  that  their  general  attitude  at  this 
time  should  rather  repel  the  simple-minded  patriot 
who  forgets  that  the  Webbs,  in  the  Minority  Report 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  did  fight  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
But  they  are  wholly  sincere  and  disinterested.     They 
are  in  no  sense  hypocrites,  or  eyen  fanatics,  except  as 
an  asylum  warder  may  be  fanatical  against  strong 
delusion.  ^  They  look  on  this  war  as  on  any  other 
form  of  waste,  as  pure  madness,  and  they  want  to 
place  the  world   in   a  strait   waistcoat.     U   it   their 
fault  that   the  straitest  of  all   strait   waistcoats  are 
n.^de  in  Germany  ? 

That,  of  course,  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  sleepless 
suspicion  with  which  this  amiable  couple  are  watched 
in  many  quarters  to-day.  The  social  system  they 
stand  for  has  largely  been  realized  by  "one  St-ite 
Germany  has  gone  farther  along  the  Webb  route  than 
any  other  nation.  In  the  rebound  against  all  Ger- 
man things  It  is  natural,  eyen  if  unreasonable,  that 
all  apostles  of  regimentation  should  incur  some 
degree  of  depreciation.  Before  the  war  Webbism 
had  begun  to  be  a  weariness.  It  is  now  perhaps 
viev/ed  with  a  more  positive'  dislike. 
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There  are  two  men  who  most  nearly  express  the 
inarticulate  heart  of  half-and  that  not  the  least 
intelligent  half-^f  the  English  people.  And  neither 
of  these  men  is  English.  One  i^  the  exceedmgly 
powerful  personage  who  speaks  for  the  American 
people  The  other  is  the  South  African  Dutch  bar- 
rister who  eighteen  years  ago  took  the  field  agamst 
us  under  Delarey.  - 

The  fact,  superficially  surprismg,  is  capable  o 
readv  explanation.  President  Wilson  and  General 
Tpn  Christian  Smuts  represent  things  which  the  great 
dumb  England  has  really  had  in  mind  during  decades 
of  Whig-and-Tory,  Imperialist-and-Little-Englander 
nonsense.  In  the  past  we  have  had  to  choose, 
broadly,  between  undiluted  Outhwaite  and  Lans- 
downe  neat;  and  now, somewhat  to  our  astonishment, 
we  find  the  two  not  so  far  frrm  each  other,  and  very 

far  from  us,  ^u  ^   ..u 

It  was  said  of  the  French  Revolution  that  the 
actors  were  pigmies  on  the  most  colossal  stage  ever 
set  by  fate.  That  is  far  truer  of  the  present  drama. 
In  eighteenth-century  France,  if  the  men  were  small, 
their  ideas  were  not.  In  the  England  of  1918  our 
little  men  are  rather  bigger  than  their  thoughts  and 
word<^.  Mr.  Asquith  has  often  spoken  with  ajrave 
eloquence  worthy  of  the  times.  Mr.  Lloyd  Ueorge 
has  coined  one  or  two  phrases  of  pure  gold  among  a 
barrowload  of  pinchbeck  tokens.  But  the  ludicrous 
"  business  as  usual  "  catchwords  have  predominated, 
and,  on  the  whole,  our  public  men  recall  the  players 
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in  the  wood  near  Athens.  We  know  that  Pyramus 
is  really  Bully  Bottom,  that  the  British  lion"  i^  one 
Snug  the  joiner,  that  all  of  thorn  "  sweat  for  bread 
upon  Athenian  stalls  "  instead  of  being  really  the 
great  of  the  earth.  We  feel,  too,  that  thev  are  dread- 
fully afraid  of  being  ha.iged.  '  every  mother's  .son," 
should  they  play  the  part  too  convincingly. 

Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  mere  politician 
should  be  a  little  confounded  by  the  portents  of  these 
times  !  For  he  is  most  ignorant  of  what  he  should 
be  most  assured.  He  knows  nothing  of  Europe,  and 
almost  nothing  of  his  own  people— less  than  nothing 
(since  Mr.  Kipling  is  his  maiji  interpreter)  of  those 
English-speaking  ]n'oples  who  belong  to  what  we  call 
the  "  Empire." 

Some   two  generation-,   ago    England    marie   up   its 
mind  that  it  did  not  Jn^long  to  the  Fur()i)ean  system. 
Its  attitude  to  Continental  questions  is  well  exjiresserl 
by  Carlyle:  "  Tumble  and  rage,  ye  rotten  waifs  and 
wrecks  (the  great  States  of  Europe);  clash  and  collide 
as  seems  fittest  to  you;  and  smite  each  other  into 
annihilation  at  your  good   pleasure."     There  was  a 
time  when  this  nonsense  at   least  sounded  sublime, 
when    it     suggested     splendid     strength     and     self- 
sufficiency.     But  in  reality  our  magnificent?  is(jlati(.ii 
was  simply  a  rather  undignified  sleeping  partnershii) 
with  Prussia.     lu  practice  our  indifference  to  Euro- 
pean problems  resolved  itself  into  thanking  Heaven 
that  Bismarck  and  William  I.  were  pious  men  and 
good    husbands,    and    relying    on    them    to    trounce 
France  whenever  she  should  need  it.     Meanwhile  we 
would  go  on  with  our  civilizing  mission  in  the  wild 
places  of  the  earth.     We  would  be  a  Colonial  Power, 
a   Mohammedan   Power,   any  kind   of   Power   but  a 
European  Power.     As  such  we  rouki  have  no  kind  of 
collision  with  the  Teutonic  cousin— the  "  whale  and 
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the  elephant  "  would  never  fight  a  duel — and  we 
cculd  make  our  money  in  peace. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  think  in  watertight  com- 
partments. After  some  decades  of  pro-Prussianis)n 
in  foreign  politics  we  hegan  to  "  think  Imperijilly  " 
after  the  Pcjtsdam  manner.  Mr.  Kipling  wa-^  the 
Aaron  of  British  Prussianism,  and  Joseph  Cha.mber- 
lain  its  Moses;  both  showed  extreme  toleration  of 
the  golden-calf  worship  of  Rhodes  and  the  Rand- 
lords,  which,  indeed,  was  in  no  sense  incongruous 
with  their  Imperial  creed.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
was  wholly  Prussian  as  far  as  it  went.  True,  he 
proposed  to  employ  silken  chains  instead  of  the 
heavy  fetters  of  militarism;  but  the  object  was  to 
restrict,  canalize,  and  stereotype  in  the  true  Prussian 
way.  Canada  was  to  be  the  granary  and  lumber- 
store  of  the  Empire;  South  Africa  its  mine  and 
vineyard;  Australia  its  wool  fjfrm.  On  the  other 
hand,  Great  Britain  was  to  serve  the  Dominions  as 
workshop,  drawing-room,  and  park.  In  the  pleasant 
southern  counties  and  the  Scottish  deer-forests  the 
plutocrats  of  industrial  England  and  the  grain  and 
meat  kings,  the  diamond  and  gold  millionaires  of 
the  Oversea  Stiites,  were  to  hold  sway  over  a  meek, 
dependent  race;  in  the  grimy  North  and  Midlands 
and  the  spoiled  valleys  of  Wales  a  breed  of  rough 
heUtts,  content  with  slightly  dearer  food  on  account 
of  certain  wages  improvements  worked  out  to  the 
farthing's-worth,  would  perennially  labour  in  order 
to  supply  Greater  Britain  with  all  it  needed  in  the 
way  of  machinery  and  manufactured  stuffs. 

There  was  no  thought  in  all  this  of  the  principle 
to  which  we  now  do  at  least  lip  service — the  principle 
of  nationality.  Eternal  tadpolism  was  the  vision  for 
the  Empire;  eternal  helotry  for  the  Mother  Country. 
There  was  no  thought  that  Australia,  South  Africa, 
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(  anada,  or  New  Zealand  miijht  concfivablv  like  to 
grow  up  in  tlu-ir  cvvn  way;  tli.-.t  tlicy  niitiht  wish  to 
evolve  their  own  foreign  pcJiry,  their  own  ;  rt-.  ttieir 
own  standards  of  ta>te,  their  .wn  schtnie  of  Hie  in 
every  direction— in  a  word,  that  they  nii-,dit  w;  nt  to 
be  nations.  We  may  call  it  nure  I'riis-iani-ni,  if  we 
divest  Prussianisni  for  the  tnonuiil  «>f  the  (|uite 
incidental  association  of  Ijjirli^ipui-;  cruelty.  Piu<-i;i 
is  capable  of  vileness  jnd  hruijtlity  a^tonishi^^  to 
the  modern  Engli>hniaii,  hut  she  is  not  i,'ratuitouv|v 
bloodthirsty;  she  only  wades  tuniuiih  shiui^litcr  to 
an  ideal.  She  wouhi,  no  doubt,  if  she  L;ot  hc'r  way, 
strive  faitiifully  to  in;d<f  Polano  richer,  nieic  jinxUu- 
tive,  and  even  (in  the  lowest  lu.-.Uriiil  sen-c)  hapjHer, 
than  ever  hef.rc  The  one  tliiatj  she  will  not  do 
willinjiily  i-,  to  ]HTniit  Poland  t<i  (jcvelcj.  on  Pc^hind's 
own  lines,  and  it  was  preei-t  ly  -luh  lilierty  that 
Chamberlain's  scheme  forbade  to  the  Pritish 
Dominions. 

The  Kiplinti-Chamberlain  view,  so  far  a>  it  hoKJs 
to-day,  is  a  real  chini^er  to  wliat  we  call  the  Priti^h 
Empire,  but  what  General  Snuit-,  (a>  wu  ou^ht  to 
note  carefully)  prefer-,  to  ( ;dl  the  Priti-ii  Common- 
wealth. If  \vc  fro  on  think  n;  All-Red,  if  we  imauiine 
that  "  Imperial  sentimejit  "  i:,  to  be  fosterefl  bv  t()-«>- 
injr  a  few  trumpery  peeraiies  and  orders  at  ros>  the 
seas,  if  we  conceive  of  the  "  dauyliter  State>  "  a.s  a 
mob  of  barges  to  be  towed  wherever  tlie  Mntlier- 
Country  steam  tug  cares  to  drag  them,  our  mistake 
will  be  fatal.  These  young  communities  are  iiot 
fighting  for  Britain  or  "  the  Emi)ire,"  but  for  their 
own  menaced  nationhood.  They  are  having  a  dread- 
ful tussle  to  withstand  Prussia.nism  in  shining  armour. 
They  will  not  voluntarily  abase  themseht-.  before 
Prussianism  in  pantomime  properties. 

Read   with   discernmerit,   the  >])eech.  -   of  Geneid 
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Smuts  will  bf  found  tn  coutaiii  more  than  one  hint  on 
this  point.  Ut  his  loyall\'  tht-re  is  a-,  little  doubt  as 
of  his  pfiit't rating  iijtelli>:cin.e.  The  first  lias  been 
proved  by  deed-  which  are  alreadv  great  history. 
The  latter  has  been  illustrated  in  the  astonishingly 
varied  successes  oi  a  man  yet  le>?  than  I'orty-eij^ht . 
When  SniUt^  wa^  a  mere  lad,  -^ori  ot  a  farmer  in  Qw]n: 
Colony,  the  attention  of  Cecil  Rhodis,  among  who^r 
virtues  the  capacity  to  discern  and  the  will  to  assist 
native  ability  was  conspicuou>,  wa-^  turneil  to  his 
threat  powers  of  mind.  The  Duich  stripling  wa> 
"iven  every  chance,  and  fully  a\ailed  himself  of  his 
opportunities.  At  Cambridge  lie  took  :'.  double  fnsi 
in  the  Law  'Iripos;  he  fought  i)riliianlly  duriiiti  the 
Boer  War;  lu-  played  an  influential  part  iii  the  peace 
negotiation^;  a-  a  Mini-ter  lie  appliec'  himself,  when 
the  Constitution  wa^  .  anttd,  to  the  work  of  national 
reconstruction  and  ,  .  lal  coiicili.itioii  ;  he  shares  with 
IJotha  the  credit  of  ipiellinii  the  relxliioii  of  De  Wet 
and  Be\ers;  and  he  l)roke  tin-  b:K'k  «)f  the  (k-rman 
resistance  in  British  Kast  Africa.  Perhaps  we  nmst 
go  back  to  Clive  before  we  lind.  in  the  (p.se  of  a  man 
not  bred  to  arms,  so  complete  a  union  of  the  talent> 
of  the  soldier  and  the  administrator. 

But  there  i.>  a  certain  coldness  and  hardness,  as  ot 
the  diamond,  in  all  this  brilliance.  That  General 
Snmts  is  a  humane  man  we  know  from  every  action 
of  his  life.  There  w'as  no  mistaking  tht;  genuineness 
of  liis  emotion  wlien  he  reluctantly  declared  for  an 
aerial  reprisal  policy  against  Germany  on  the  grounds 
of  military  necessity.  But  it  needs  only  one  glance 
at  the  high  forehead,  the  steely  eyes,  the  straight 
e\ebrows  rlepressed  in  an  habitual  half-frown,  the 
emj^hatic  nose,  the  tightly  closed  lips,  and  the  granitic 
chin  to  beware  <if  tru^tin;^  to  any  human  weakness 
deflecting  the  dt liberate  judgment  of  hi-  intelligence. 
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He  is  u  type  altogether  un-English,  innocent  of 
En|({lisih  double  vision  and  compromise;  he  under- 
stands nothing  of  partly  circular  tf  ii'ngles  and  "  liberal 
oligarchies."  His  mind  is  perhaps  a*  clear  of  cant 
as  any  living  man's,  while  most  Englishmen  clothe 
themselves  in  cant  as  in  a  garment. 

This  must  be  renumbered  in  asscsaint,'  the  loyalty 
of  Gen*  ral  Slnul^.  It  is  Jiot  loyalty  to  a  King- 
Emperor.  It  is  still  less  loyalty  to  Downing  Street, 
I'ark  Lane,  or  Ikrkele\-  Square.  Ii  i>  luvalty  to 
a  «uuntry  and  to  an  idea,  not 
Smuts V  country  i>.  South  Africa 
trac>' :  the  rule  of  the  p'.'ople,  : 
aa>'  vc(ti(in  of  the  people,  be  it 
otlier.  Ami  lii-  "  democracy  " 
organi-iii  tit  oiil\  to  exist  in  a 
He  is  tor  a  l.tai^in  of  Nations, 
be  sonu'tliiiii;-  \er\  iliffcrciu 
Band   of  UnfuiHIK-d    Hoj)!-. 


to  an  "  Empire." 
his  idf-a  is  demo- 
nd  nut  the  rule  of 
'  l.abt)ur  "  or  somt; 
is  no  nuiUuscoid 
world  ol  molluscs, 
iiut  lie  tmans  it  to 
from  an  Inttniational 
'"or    liiiii   deniocracN    is 


indceti  tile  rule  of  pciur,  but  a  rub'  |)otent  iall\  terrible 
to  the  enemies  of  j'eace. 

And   it  1-,  cU-ar  that,  wliile  williiii;  enough  to  help 
the  vorld  to  tlirf)W  off  its  f(  tters,  he  looks  with 

greatest  liope  to  the  niu  world.  His  piercing  intelli- 
gence was  the  first  to  recognize  the  immense;  differ- 
ence brought  aliout  by  President  Wilson's  decision  to 
enter  the  war.  To-day  he,  above  all  oth<-r  statesmen, 
realizes  th;it  this  is  no  dynastic  struggle  to  be  p'>.tched 
up  by  another  Berlin  or  Vienna  Conference,  but  a 
life-and-death  fight  between  two  principles.  The  old 
world  lived  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and 
the  collapse  was  bound  to  come.  A  jumble  of  pure 
autocracies,  mixed  constitutions,  related  dynasties, 
scheming  kings,  insincere  diplomacies,  in  Europe;  a 
rotting  anarchy  of  dying  systems  in  Asia;  weakly 
violent.  Government'-  and  dangerously  rich  territorie-> 
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in  South  Anicrica ;  and  elsi-where  ynuiig  conununitit':, 
in  moral  aiul  iutclUu  i  ual  habit  far  mort-  remote  from 
the  arist(»cra(v-hic|<leii  Kuroinan  than  the  Prussian  is 
fronj  the  Ja|)iMic,  hovv  could  ^ueh  a  rhao>  sul)>ist 
iiKlefijiitely  ?  Ciennany's  enterprise,  pr<i|i(Tly  unth'r- 
stoofl,  wa^  to  >iive  the  world  the-  unifi.riiiif y  of  an 
ctticient  rule  fn.in  above.  Shr  wanted  to  he  a  new 
Rome,  K'vin«  law  to  the  world  a-,  Rome  did,  but 
I)erha|)s,  hke  Rome,  not  unwilling  to  Irani  from  her 
captives.  The  Oerman  sen-^e  of  tidiness  was  affronted 
by  the  disortlerly  arraii!;cment-  (d"  the  old  world;  the 
Gerniiin  sense  of  thrift  rebellctj  ji^'ainst  the  spertaele 
of  competinj.;  armaments,  pe^Ked-out  and  undeveloped 
claims,  and  unem|)loyed  resources.  We  shall  wholly 
misunderstand  the  j)liiIosophiral  ba^is  of  pan-Ger- 
manism if  we  fail  to  reco-rnizc  a  certain  inhuman 
grandeur  in  the  conception  of  a  whole  world  as  Well 
ordered,  as  well  devi-loped,  and  as  well  di->ciplinefl  as 
the  great  Ilohen/.ollcrn  farm  which  we  call  the 
German  Empire. 

And  it  is  still  the  c|iie>tion  to-(Ia\  whether  the 
German  idea  shall  j^revail  or  another  the  work!  has 
still  to  test.  There  can  be  no  (|ucstion  of  .s7<7/«.s  <ino. 
There  must  be  the  >ymnutry  of  fieedoin  or  the  s\  ni- 
metry  of  a  triumphant  tvranny.  Despotism  nui^t 
Cijuquer  or  be  conquiTcd,  now  and  by  present  weajjons. 
or  later,  and  with  still  mon-  frightful  means.  VVe 
must  all  be  slaves  or  all  be  free.  General  Snnits  has 
happily  decided  that  we  must  all  be  free;  one  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  happened  had 
his  mind  been  captivated  by  the  other  ideal,  which 
now,  as  in  Napoleon's  time,  satisfies  many  brilliant 
intellects.  But  let  u>  Uijt  fail  to  draw  tjie  correct 
inference.  The  British  Monarchy  need  not  share  in 
the  fall  of  other  venerable  thrones;  but  the  F^ritish 
Empire  nmst  become  the  British  Commonwealth.     The 
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new  Poland  must  be  parallt  Ird  l>v  ;>  luw  Inlami; 
then-  imist  In-  fret-  rn-uprniti'in  r\ii\ wlun-  nr  fratik 
divorre;    then-    imiNt    In-    im    attrmpi    \<>    t  i«Mt    tin- 

Dnlllilliuii-,  ii-^  \\\v[i'  |);  \Vli-.  ill  thr  ^;<ihi-  <it  Kuri'|iran 
politic'^.  With  the  Utiti-li  |H(iji|r  (i<inr;'l  Smut,  j^ 
hadv  tt»  nii'kr  niinmnn  rau^r;  l>u'  u<i«s  Ik-  <|iiit»- 
icltiiiitv  tlu-  Hriti>li  ixoplt-  with  ilir  iJritisli  ruliiiij 
cla>^  *  What  virtujilly  aninuiilcd  to  thi-  a-^crtioii 
by  (Itiicial  Smut-,  of  a  Moiiriu-  hcntriiir  lor  Smth 
Africa  pas»L(l  ahnost  unnoticed;  it  \va>  in  n  iht\  a 
most  iin])ortant  dcclaratiMn,  and  <iu'  to  Ic  \v«  II 
pondcrt'd  by  our  >tat('->mcii.  It  laid  fiowii  thr  iiini- 
ciplc  that  th»'  Uuminion>  art-  nation-,  ami  th.it  tlu* 
pressure  of  the  heel  of  a  single  European  soldier  in 
white  man's  Africa  will  he  re-«'iitefl  ju-t  a-  we  slioidd 
resent  the  ])re>eii(e  ot  a  fon  iijii  carri-oii  in  the  \Av. 
of  Wi^ht.  The  -taltintiit  has  iniplicati-in^  uhith 
deserve  close  coiisidt  ration. 

It  may  he  an  exai:u<"ratioii  tu  -ay  that  (aurral 
Smuts  was  inelutled  in  the  War  Caljinet  in  oidn  to 
reassure  the  Hriti-h  ijenpjt  .  lUit  it  i>  et  rtain  that 
his  iiiclu-ion  has  had  that  «ffe(t;  the  puhlic  niiml 
arcepted  him  as  a  connterpoi-e  to  element-  il  dis- 
trusted wholly.  'Ihi-  IS  the  mure  remaikaMe  ixc  au-e 
a  et-rtain  shadow  (d  su-pieion  oiue  i(-.ted  on  the 
General.  Labour  ha.d  not  fortjotten  iiis  p.nt  in  tiie 
suppression  (d'  the  Syndicalist  strik«'s  in  Johamio- 
burg.  In  mori'  exalted  circhs  tin  it  may  have 
lingered  doubts  based  on  his  enigmatic  character. 
How  he  is  now  regarded  by  tlu'  thoiMughgoing 
Imperialist  is  uncertain.  But  the  I5riti>h  people, 
always  wiser  than  it>  rulers,  look^  to  him  rather  than 
to  some  (jf  its  own  race  for  the  liul.t  word.  More 
than  (nice  the  War  ("abinet  has  taken  -shelter  behind 
the  prestige  of  his  name;  it  will  be  wi-e  to  mark 
with     nnder-tandinu'     and     withont     re-ciitment     the 
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alight  suggestion  of  warning  which  lies  behind  some 
of  his  utterances. 

General  Smuts  may  be  relied  on  to  do  his  best  for 
Great  Britain,  however  foolish,  as  against  Germany. 
But  he  is  not  necessarily  allied  for  ever  to  British 
Imperialism.  At  the  risk  of  being  wearisome,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  once  more  that  he  has 
frequently  said  he  prefers  the  words  "  British 
Commonwealth  "  to  the  words  "  British  Empire." 
It  may  be  that  General  Smuts  is  a  fanatic  for  fine 
shades  of  meaning,  like  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
who  debated  for  six  months  whether  he  should  say 
"  utility  "  or  "  usefulness,"  and  changed  the  ideas 
of  a  lifetime  after  half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
Pitt. 

It  may  be.  But  most  people,  after  a  quite  insig- 
nificant personal  contact  with  General  Smuts,  would 
say  that  he  is  not  quite  that  kind  of  man. 


MR.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON 

He  used  to  be  called  "Uncle  Arthur  "  by  his  fellow 
trade  unionist'^.  Perhaps  he  still  is,  the  "  Right 
Honourable  "  notwithstanding.  For  the  nickname 
is  too  good  an  inspiration  to  be  lost.  There  is  some- 
thing richly  avuncular  in  Mr.  Henderson.  He  is  too 
young  and  vigorous  to  be  grand  fatherly,  far  too 
dignified  to  become  mere  "  mate,"  too  sympathetic 
to  be  without  a  familiar  appellative. 

"  Uncle  "  exactly  suits  him  in  his  capacity  of 
Labour  leader.  He  smiles  at  an  audience  as  if  he 
had  just  tipped  each  individual  member  of  it,  and 
in  such  sort  as  to  suggest  a  pocket  still  bulging  with 
sixpences.  He  has  the  weig*^  of  experience,  as  an 
uncle  should,  but  all  an  uucie's  tolerance  for  the 
pranks  of  youth.     "  Boys   will    be   boys,   hut   when 

you're  as  old  as  I  am "  and  then  follows  the  sage- 

ness  of  counsel  which  fails  to  offend.  How  could  it, 
with  that  good-humoured  face,  innocent  of  all  irony, 
that  well-groomed,  prosperous  figure,  and  that  heavy 
watch-chain,  all  telling  of  the  battle  of  life  well  won? 

A  comfortable  man  is  Mr.  Henderson.  He  belongs 
to  the  "  aristocracy  of  Labour."  He  has  worked  with 
his  hands — he  was  apprenticed  as  a  moulder  on  Tyne- 
side — but  'it  was  long,  long  ago.  He  has  been  in 
trade  union  work  these  man^-  years.  He  has  brought 
up  a  family  on  it,  and  three  of  his  sons  have  done 
their  duty  as  soldiers  in  the  war.  He  got  into  Parlia- 
ment through  it  some  fourteen  years  ago,  winning 
Barnard  dstle  (which  he  still  holds)  in  a  three- 
cornered   contest.    Since  then   he  has  been  at  the 
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very  heart  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  movement, 
and  now  seems  almost  to  enjoy  the  freehold  of  its 
chairmanship.  He  has  found  time  for  ci-i-ic  activities ; 
he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  local  preacher  of  the 
Wesleyan  persuasion,  and  at  Bands  of  Hope,  Pleasant 
Sunday  Afternoons,  and  the  lik^  he  is  an  honoured 
fissure.  All  this  expe'-ience  has  ^iven  him  a  gift  of 
pdutifical  speech,  a  considerable  kiiowledj^e  of  many 
things,  a  practical  faculty  in  public  business.  It  has 
helped  to  give  him  also  a  certain  very  British  woolli- 
ness  of  mind,  which  explains  much  in  his  recent  career. 

I  remember  reading  a  speech  by  Mr.  Henderson 
very  early  in  the  war.  He  stated  that  he  first  had 
his  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  oi  our  refusal 
to  remain  neutral,  but  after  spending  a  whole  Sunday 
afternoon  reading  the  British  Blue- Book  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  war  was  justified  and  indeed 
inevitable.  That  is  very  typical  of  the  man.  Words 
convinced  where  deeds  did  not.  He  was  not  going 
to  condemn  the  tiger  because  he  saw  it  actually 
rending  a  lamb;  that  might  be  unjust  to  the  tiger. 
But  he  could  not  resist  affidavits  from  the  official 
shepherds  and  an  authoritative  zoologist  from  South 
Kensington. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  more  to  Mr.  Henderson's  credit 
that,  being  thus  constituted,  he  did,  in  fact,  after 
accepting  the  evidence,  accept  also  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  his  conversion.  He  drew  apart  from  the 
Keir  Hardies  and  Mac  Donalds.  A  pacifist  by  nature 
and  habit,  he  threw  himself  energetically  into  war 
work,  and  the  value  of  his  influence  in  those  early 
days  can  hardly  be  overstated.  His  honesty  is  unim- 
peachable. But  the  story  of  this  particular  pleasant 
Sunday  afternoon  is  none  the  less  significant.  In 
case  of  an  escape  of  gas  one  trusts  the  man  with  a 
nose  rather  than;  the   man    who   looks   up   Sanitary 
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/finta  for  Housdwldcrs.  Mr.  Ht'iicler^rjii  had  no  nose 
for  Junker  Gcrman\-.  The  Ipct  makes  one  wonder 
whether  iie  h;^-,  j'  no>e  for  ninny  other  things. 

He  certainly  had  none  for  revolutionary  Russia. 
He  is  not  to  be  hlr^med  for  the  failure  of  hi^  mission.  It 
was  bound  to  fail.  Apart  from  the  dnimwsn  licrcdHas 
of  Lord  Milner's  junketins^s  with  the  Stiirmers  and 
Protopopoffs,  e\ery  rircumstaiire  conspired  tn  make 
impossible  Mr.  Henderson's  task  (jf  People's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  triumphant  proletariat.  He  was  sent 
out  by  a  Cabinet  quite  undecided  whether  to  welcome 
•  ■•r  reprobate  the  revolution.  .Anion-;-  hi-  cred(>ntials 
was  that  extra.ordinary  sj^eech  of  coni^ra.tulation  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  which  wa.s  half  dirge  and  half  insu  '. 
He  knew  no  word  of  a.ny  language  but  his  North- 
Country  Ejiglish.  His  Socialism  was  destitute  of  any 
philosophical  basis.  The  whole  habit  of  his  mind  was 
bourgeois.  He  knew  the  British  Labour  movement 
thn^ugh  and  through,  and  this  knowledge  at  least 
served  him  well  in  contact  with  the  Petrograrj  zealots. 
For  when  they  began  to  quote  thr  t  Bible  of  Collec- 
tivism, Dns  Knpifnl,  of  Karl  Marx,  Mr.  Hender- 
son could  always  deftly  turn  the  conversation  to 
practical  trade  union  organization,  of  which  his  hosts 
were  abysmally  ignorant. 

Mr.  Henderson  thus  retained  a  certain  personal 
prestige.  But  in  that  whirlpool  of  conflicting  ten- 
dencies, among  the  Girondins,  the  ferocious  logicians 
of  the  Extreme  Left,  the  interested  schemers,  the 
cosmopolitan  spii  s,  and  the  mere  miscellaneous  black- 
guards with  whom  the  Russian  capital  swarmed,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  either  to  control  or  divine 
tendencies.  He  could  only  judge  things  by  their 
names,  and  the  same  names  mean  very  different 
things  in  different  countries.  Mr.  Henderson  was 
misled,  and  he  misled  his  chief  when  he  returned. 
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We  do  not  know  the  complete  history  of  the 
Stockholm  Conference.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Prime _^ Minister  coquetted  with  the 
idea  for  some  time  before  ne  threw  it  over,  and, 
with  it,  Mr.  Henderson.  A  Minister  can  hardly  be 
retained  in  a  Cabinet  which  decisively  rejects  his 
views  on  a  vital  question.  The  ejection  was  in- 
evitable, but  it  was  a  right  instinct  which  protested 
against  the  manner  of  it.  It  was  felt  that  Lord 
Curzon  would  not  have  been  treated  in  that  par- 
ticular way.  The  "  doormat  "  incident  was  resented 
by  thousands  who  had  little  sj'mpathy  with  Mr. 
Henderson's  views.  That  it  has  rankled  v^iith  its 
victim  there  can  be  little  doubt;  probably  wounded 
self-p'ide  has  thrown  him  considerably  more  to  the 
left  than  he  would  otherwise  have  gone.  He  is  not 
a  little  vain;  a  certain  pliability  mingles  with  some 
stubbornness  in  his  character,  and  there  are  clever 
people  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  weaknesses. 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  least  sphinx-like  of  figures, 
remains  rather  an  enigma.  He  is  busily,  and  with 
some  success,  building  up  a  new  party  organization. 
Is  it  a  case  of  "  Sic  vos  non  vobis"?  Will  he  use 
the  instrument  himself,  or  is  it  being  prepared  for 
another  ?  And  if  he  is  to  be  the  leader,  what  lead 
will  he  give  ?  Certainly  no  politician  has  a  larger 
opportunity.  A  great  political  genius,  with  no  point 
of  view  but  that  of  the  architect,  would  prefer  his 
materials  to  any  at  present  available.  He  could  be 
sure  of  a  great  and  fairly  permanent  majority.  He 
might  have  with  him  the  men  who  do  the  best  work 
^vith  their  hands  and  those  who  do  the  best  work 
with  their  brains.  He  could  settle  for  ever  problems 
soluble  by  no  other  formula.  He  might  make  us 
democratic  without  vulgarizing  us  still  further.  He- 
might  preserve  all  that  is  useful  and  dignified  in  the 
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remains  of  aristocracy,  while  cillinL;  int.,  life  a  whr.le 
vyorld  of  new  energies.  He  might  ni;ik,  of  ,,ur  lo],- 
sicled  country,  with  its  starve.l  I.uhI  .-nd  .nti-rown 
towns,  Its  contrasting  superfluitv  :uhI  i„digcnee,  a 
thing  ot  health  and  synnnetrv not  the  "  workshop 
ot  the  world,"  or  its  counting-hou-c,  or  ;.  million- 
aires' pleasure-garden,  but  the  luwu.  of  a  ^anelv 
developed  race. 

But    though    England    is    inclined    to    (h„-mo,TaeN-, 
England  is  by  no  means  disiK,^ed  to  tlu-  rule  of  mere 
Labour."     It  was  probably  lu^ver  K>s  inclined  for 
experiments   of  the   Russian   kind.     It   is   not   ..,,i„„. 
simply  to  swap  oligarchies,  a.nd  it  tliink>,  with  "ome 
reason,   that    a   purely    Labour   oligarehv    would    be 
probably  the  worst  of  all  oligarchies.     Bewicks    \r,- 
Henderson,  the  product  of  the  chapel  and  t!ic  irade 
union,  with  little  intellectual  energy,  a^.l  an  ov-rplus 
of  Victorian  primness,  is  hardlv  the  man  one  figures 
either  as  the  chief  of  a  faction  or  the  leader'  of  a 
nation.     In  the  whole  Labour  Partv,  incieed,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  mind  capacious  enougii  tor  the  work 
of  social  and  political  reconstruction  on  broadly  demo- 
cratic lines.     It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  work- 
Mr.  Henderson  is  doing  will  be  completed   by  some 
quite  unknown  person  now  in  a  trench  in  Flanders 
or  Artois.     And  probably  that  person  will  be  either 
a  poor  man  of  family  or  a  true  sansculotte. 

It  is,  after  all,  seldom  that  one  of  Mr.  Henderxni's 
type  successfully  guides  any  great  movement.  Small 
respectability  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  appealing  to  the 
.  masses  in  times  of  great  exaltation.  It  knows  men 
neither  at  their  best  nor  at  their  worst.  It  is  without 
either  the  mtuition  of  genius  or  the  sympathy  born 
ot  experience.  Great  popular  leaders  generallv  come 
irom  above  or  from  the  very  depths.  I  think  it  wa. 
Lamb  who  remarked  that  while  no  sen^c  oi  fitness  ... 
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outraged  by  the  King's  marriage  with  the  beggar 
maid,  we  should  resent  a  Ro\'al  wedding  with  the 
grocer's  daughter  as  bride. 

And  Mr.  Henderson  belongs  rather  to  the  grocer 
scheme  of  things.  His  abiUties  and  virtues  are  all 
on  the  back-parlour  scale.  His  nose  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  as  we  have  seen,  and  his  eyes  are  by  no 
means  "  double  million  gas  microscopes  of  hextra 
power."  He  is  shrewd  in  a  Sancho  Panza  way,  and 
by  no  means  deficient  in  judgment  where  his  own 
interest  is  concerned.  He  is  ambitious,  too,  and  in 
quiet  times  aspiring  and  unresting  mediocrity  often 
wins  the  race  against  great  talent.  But  the  present 
emergency  demands  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and 
Mr.  Henderson  is  rather  a  quite  ordinary  man  in  a 
very  extraordinary  situation. 


f| 


MR.  HORATIO  BOTTOMLEY 

Appearances  notwithstanding;,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
thmk  of  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomlev  as  a  tvvtMiticth- 
century  Englishman.  He  belongs  to  all  ages  and 
all  countries,  and  to  a  good  many  limited  liability- 
companies. 

There  is  nothing  so  enduring  as  the  ephemeral. 
Creatures  which  are  born  and  die  within  the  limits  of 
a  summer  day  came  into  the  world  countless  ages 
before  the  diplodocus,  and  will  gyrate  countless  ages 
alter  man  and  all  his  works  have  disappeared.  And 
in  human  things  nothing  is  quite  so  ancient  as  ex- 
treme modernity.  The  man  who  above  all  others 
seems  to  belong  to  the  hour,  in  reality  belongs  bevond 
all  others  to  the  ages.  Pascal  and  Augustine  might 
nnd  a  difficulty  m  understanding  each  other;  Beau 
Brummel  and  one  of  Juvenal's  dandies  would- have 
none. 

I  have  not  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bottomley's 
acquaintance.  For  any  knowledge  of  him  I  am  iu- 
debted  to  newspapers  and  popular  rumour,  and  to 
the  evidence  of  his  writings  and  speeches.  I  did  not 
know,  until  I  turned  to  a  reference  book,  that  he  lives 
m  Pall  Mall  (in  company  with  a  stuffed  racehorse), 
and  that  he  has  a  country  place  extraordinarily  and 
n/J^"^'.^^^^  appropriately  called  "The  Dicker." 
Of  his  "  large  financial  undertakings  in  the  City  '' 
of  the  part  that  he  played  as  "  pioneer  of  West 
Australian  mining,"  I  know  exceedingly  little.  I 
remembef  vaguely  something  about  the  Hansard 
Lnion,  and  uiore  vividly  two  cases  of  Regina  versus 
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Bottomley  and  Rex  versus  Botto'mley,  in  which  the 
defendant  w.is  cuniplimentt-d  by  his  Judges  on  the 
success  with  which  he  conducted  his  own  defence. 
I  have  watched  Mr.  Bottomley  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  Inde])endent  Liberal,  and  I  have 
heard  of  him  on  the  Turf. 

A  slight  qualification,  thi>  must  seem,  for  the  task 
in  hand,  and,  curi  usly  enough,  little  help  comes 
from  the  professional  bicjgrapher,  who  is  a  little 
vague  just  where  one's  curiosity  is  most  deeply 
stirred.  Yet  I  think  I  know  Mr.  Bottomley  exceed- 
ingly well;  I  have  never  met  him  at  Pall  Mall  or 
"  The  Dicker,"  but  I  perfectly  remember  him  in 
Revolutionary  Paris.  I  seem  to  remember  also  a 
Mr.  Bottomley  who  called  himself  something  else  in 
the  time  of  good  King  George.  There  was  a  Mr. 
Bottomley,  sometimes  Cavalier  and  sometimes  Round- 
head, in  Stuart  England.  And  I  distinctly  recall 
Mr.  Bottomle\-  when  he  shouted  for  a  Business 
Emperor  in  fourth-centurj'  Rome,  and  for  a  Business 
Consul  five  hundred  years  before.  .  He  was  active  at 
the  time  of  the  Punic  War,  and  never  more  inde- 
fatigable than  when  he  led  the  shout  in  Athens  of 
"  Down  with  Aristides  and  the  Old  Gang."  Whether 
it  was  the  same  Mr.  Bottomley  whose  cymbal  was 
loudest  over  the  fall  of  Pharaoh's  army,  and  whose 
criticisms  were  harshest  of  the  Mosaic  commissariat 
and  water  supply,  I  cannot  definitely  say.  But  it 
was  certainly  one  of  the  family. 

It  is  bnly  by  thus  tracing  Mr.  Bottomley  through 
the  ages  that  we  arrive  at  the  secret  of  his  influence 
to-day.  Mr.  Bottomley  is  always  with  us;  he  has 
conducted  his  financial  operations  in  talents,  ses- 
terces, ducats,  pieces-of-eight,  and  probably  in  cowrie 
shells;  he  has  been  a  pioneer  (though  not  of  the  pick 
and  spade  kind)  in  Ophir  anc  Gclccnda  as  well  as 
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VVestmi  Australia;  h.«  has  toM  !>,•,.[, |,.  i„  .vctn 
flialecl  what  pooph-  like  to  hr.-.r.  But.  just  as  thr 
rver-prcsont  tjerm  is  .„ily  noticcrl  in  conditions 
favourable  to  an  opicJemic,  so  Mr.  B.ttomley  onlv 
becomes  important  in  times  "of  frrrat  and  n'.thor  un- 
healthy excitement.  Carlyle  has  p(jinted  out  that 
the  sceptical  ages  are  always  the  most  credulous  bec:ruse 
they  are  the  least  wholesome.  It  is  certriidy  t  lue  that 
there  is  a  credulity  of  .unbelief  as  well  as  a  credulity  of 
faith;  that  a  certain  class  of  practitioner  flourishes  on 
overknowingness  rather  than  on  simple  ignorance. 

They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  thev 
that  are  sick.     And  the  sicker  a  certain  kind  of  man 
becomes  the  more   he  delivers  himself  over  to-  the 
sort    of   physician   who    is    coldly  viewed  in  Harley 
Street.     "  Cure  guaranteed  "  is  so  much  more  cheerini^ 
a  formula  than  "  Wait  and  see."     It  is  pleasing  to  • 
be  told  that  you  will  eat  your  Christmas  dinner  in 
peace  and   comfort;  it   may  even  do   you   good   in 
certain  circumstances.     You  may  smile  at  Blinkum's 
Pills  when  you  are  well,  you  may  scoff  at  the  So-- 
thing  Electro-Magnetic  Knee  Belt  when  vou  have  neve- 
known  rheumatism.    But  if  you  really  feel  ill,  and  hav.- 
no  faith  in  doctors,  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  will 
succumb  to  the  wizardry  of  the  irregular  practitionei . 
When  the  British  nation  felt  easv  in  bodv  and  mi-id 
It  treated  Mr.  Bottomley  as  the  healthy  man  treats 
the  patent  medicine  advertiser— as  one  Of  the  stock 
jokes  of  the  day.     It  had.  as  a  whole,  small  interest 
in  his  financial  undertakings,  just  as  the  newspaper 
reader  cares  nothing  about  the  nv^nev  side  of  "  Life 
Pellets,  Limited,"  or  about  the  ultimate  effect  of  that 
company's  products  on  the  agonized  young  typist  to 
whom  they  are  alleged  to  have  brought  instant  relief. 
The  public  did  not  take  Mr.  Bottpmley  verv  seriously, 
either  as  v.  pioneer  of  mining  or  a  politician.     But;  "it 
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was  r«mused  by  his  talk  and  rather  admired  his 
undoubted  cleverness.  There  was  more  than  one 
moment  whrn  tjic  case  appeared  to  b-  "  Bottomley 
cunim  Mundum,"  and  FJottomley  always  won.  Tt 
was  >aid  of  Liberty  ^'ilke>  that  you  mijiht  j.-rip 
him,  stab  him,  shoot  him,  throw  him  over  Londoi: 
Bridge,  and  next  morning  he  would  turn  up  with  a 
cocked  hat,  a  smr.rt  coat,  ruffled  cuffs,  a  gold  watch 
in  his  fob,  and  a  hundred  guineas  in  his  pocket.  To 
this  irrepressibility  much  of  his  popularity  was  due; 
the  British  public  admires  "  gameness"  above  every- 
thing else.  The  illustration  is  arbitrary.  Mr.  Bot- 
tomley in  no  wAy  suggests  Wilkes,  save  in  this  single 
particular  of  winning  sympathy  that  has  no  kinship 
to  approbation.  He  excited  in  his  salad  days  the 
same  sort  of  interest  men  show  in  the  patter  of  a 
clever  cheap-jack  at  a  fair.  One  may  have  a  shrewd 
guess  that  the  silver  English  lever  jewelled  in  eighty- 
seven  holes  is  not  good  value  fo*-  twenty-nine  and  six ; 
one  knows  quite  well  that  honest  Hodge  has  no 
money  to  waste  on  such  a  thing;  but  the  laugh  is 
always  against  Hodge  and  with  the  dashing  salesman 
when  the  lot  is  knocked  down  and  Hodge's  wif- 
begins  to  scold  him. 

Of  Mr.  Bottomley 's  cleverness  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever;  he  has  no  intellect  in  the  higher 
sense,  but  in  brain  power  of  a  certain  kind  he  has 
probably  but  one  living  equal.  He  has  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  comn  on  man  of  a  not  too 
pleasant  type,  who  plays  "  darts  "  in  public-houses 
and  makes  a  boo  in  sixpences,  and  sees  all  life 
through  the  gin-dimmed  windows  of  a  bar.  I 
imagine  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  when  still  a  draper's 
assistant,  would  have  considered  "  John  Bull  "  prime, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  his  "  ten  thousand  a  year  " 
would  have  got  Mr.  Bottomley  to  write  his  election 
address.    Mr.    Bottomley    possesses    that    kind     of 
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frankiu"5s  that  inakts  an  fxcessivi'  apjH'al  to  men 
who  jiulgf  all  cum  In-  their  uwn  lucan  little  privatt: 
bushels.  The  more  jjonerous  world,  too,  is  >^o  used 
to  high  professions  and  low  periurmanct>,  that  when 
a  man  says,  "  I  preten«l  to  be  no  better  than  I  am," 
it  is  apt  to  believe  that  he  is  nuich  better  than  he 
pretends.  The  saint  who  steps  forth  to  whip  hypo- 
crisy is  handicapped  first  by  the  su>picion  that  he 
may  not  be  a  saint  .ifter  all,  and  next  by  the  assump- 
tion that  if  he  is  really  a  saint  his  judgment  of 
average  humanity  will  be  fault \.  Bui  there  i^ 
always  a  sympathetic  hearing  fur  th«;  man  who 
begins:  "  You  .ill  know  me,  and  I  couldn't  humbug 
you  even  if  I  wanted  to."  Mr.  Bottotnley  stands,  in 
the  popular  eye,  for  "  no  huml)ug  "  and  anti-Puri- 
tanism, and  that  is  really  the  secret  of.such  influence 
as  he  possesses. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Bottomley  to  deny  that 
that  influence  has  on  th^  whole  been  exercised  in  the 
right  direction  during  the  war.  It  is  probably  not 
very  great ;  though  a  high  valuv.  .ms  to  be  put  on 
his  services  as  a  propagandist,  if  one  can  judge  from 
the  accounts  of  a  local  meeting  held  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Bottomley  is  a  patriot  in  his  way;  and  it  is 
credibly  stated  that  his  religious  convictions  have 
ripenod  during  the  war.  Some  rhapsodies  of  his 
have  been  the  delight  of  the  wicked  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  serious,  but  the\-  arc  sairl  to  represent 
the  author's  feeling — at  the  time.  His  champion- 
ship of  the  under-dogs  is  equally  sincere;  he  loves 
to  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy,  and  is  un- 
questionably a  good-natun  .1  man. 

But  when  all  allowance  is  made,  it  must  be  said 
that  he  is  u  queer  figure  for  a  national  hero.  In  the 
words  of  the  sage  of  Chelsea,  if  he  is  to  be  so  regarded, 
then  England  is  "  dreadfulh  off  for  demi-gods." 
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THE  MARQUESS  OF  LANSDOWNE 

"  It  hath  been  an  opinion  that  the  French  are  w  iser  than  thev 
seem,  and  the  Spaniards  seem  wiser  than  they  are;  but  howso- 
ever it  b*'  between  nations,  certainly  f  is  .j  between  man  and 
man;  for,  as  the  ApostJe  saith  of  ^' •c!!ine^J.  '  HavinR  a  show  of 
godhness,  but  denying  the  power  theie<  f,'  so  certainly  there  arc 
in  ptiints  of  wisdom  and  sufTiciency,  they  that  do  nothinR  or 
little,  very  solemnly.  .  Generally  such  (seeming  wise)  men 

in  all  deliberations,  find  ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side,  and  affect 
a  credit  to  objert  and  foretell  difficulties."— Bacon.        ' 

Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty- Fitzmau rice,  fifth 
Mvirqiic^  of  Lansdowne,  is  partly  French  in  blood, 
but  I, lines  intellectually  to  the  Spaniard  as  Bacon 
dc^ciioes  him.  Of  "  seeming  wise  "  men  he  i.  per- 
haps the  best  example  extant.  He  has  done  nothing 
or  little,  but  in  such  solemn  sort  that  even  those  who 
least  regard  him  deem  it  decent  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  his  ripe  experience,  his  di.stinguLshed  talents,  his 
mellow  judgment,  and  the  rest  of  it. 

It  is  only  when  one  looks  at  all  this  pomp  and 
prestige  with  half-shut  eyes,  resolute  not  to  be  [)linded 
by  any  "  property  "  sun,  that  one  finds  how  negative 
the  real  man  is.     At  "  objecting  and  foretelling  diffi- 
culties "  he  has  no  fellow;  but  one  looks  in  vain  for 
guidance  of  the  positive  sort.     Lord   LansdoA^-ne  in 
that    regard    is    only    a    polished    version    of   Tony 
Lumpkin.     You    want   to   go   to    Mr.  'Hardcastle's. 
He  tells  you  you  can  never  get  there;  he  describes 
It  as  a  "  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty,  dangerous  way  "• 
dilates  on  the  terrors  of  Quagmire  Marsh,  Squash 
Lane,  and  Crackskull  Common;  and  indicates  four 
roads— you  must  "  be  sure  to  take  only  one  of  them  " 
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fact  concerning  Lord   Lansdo^e"  "h-.n!  if  Th  '^^ 
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neir  admitted  functions;  m  the  present  war  his 
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influence,  above  that  of  any  subject  bom  this  side 
of  St.  George's  Channel,  has  made  Ireland  a  material 
and  moral  liability  to  the  Alliance.  As  a  Parlia- 
mentary strategist  he  resembles  that  Duke  of  Yo;  k 
who  marched  his  men  up  a  very  high  hill  and  marcht  i 
them  down  again.  For  both  operations  no  doubt 
textbook  authority  may  be  found.  But  generalship 
does  not  consist  alone  in  doing  right  things.  They 
must  be  done  at  the  right  time.  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  treat  as  dangerous  a 
cow  that  is  only  aching  to  be  milked,  and,  having 
vexed  it  to  madness,  would  seek  to  placate  it  by  the 
offer  of  a  nice  crimson  overcoat.  He  Is  gruff  to  the 
lamb  and  the  coney;  he  is  mild  courtesy  to  th»»  tiger. 

Since  the  famous  letter  of  last  autumn  a  singular 
company  has  gathered  round  the  ambiguous  standard 
of  the  Marquess.  These  men  may  quite  misunder- 
stand his  purpose,  but  they  are  themselves  well 
understood,  and,  since  the  Marquess  has  never  dis- 
owned them,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  him  willing 
to  use  them.  Socialists,  Syndicalists,  Quakers,  re- 
presentatives of  cosmopolitan  finance,  aristocratic 
Liberal  intellectuals — a  more  ill-assorted  group  was 
never  bfought  together  by  flood  or  prairie  fire.  To 
most  of  them  Lord  Lansdowne  two  years  ago  was  an 
English  Junker ;  now  one  reads  of  such  a  marvel  as  a 
"Lansdowne  Labour  Committee."  Yet  Lord  Lans- 
downe was  probably  never  farther  than  he  is  to-day 
from  the  moral  position  of  the  Outhwaites,  Lees 
Smiths,  Ramsay  MacDonalds,  and  Noe!  Buxtons.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  these  is  that  they  fight 
in  unprincipled  fashion  for  a  principle.  For  what 
principles  does  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  stand  ? 

He  has  no  Quakerish  scruples  against  war,  or  he 
would  not  have  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
belief  that  the  conquest  of  the  Boef  Republics  would 


be  cheap,  short,  and  profitable.     Hrhas^DTJon 
agamst    .ecret    diplomacy;    he    hurried    the    aS 
erurn  :n7.tf  T^'    l-gger-mugger/wfthtt 
the  need  ofth^  ^'^        consequences,  because 

tftt  need  of  the  moment  appeared  to  be  the  check- 
matmg    of    Russia.     He    made    tentative    advances 

ing  the  foundations  of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  and  fn 

moL       He  T;^^^^  *^"P^^'^->'   --   the   only 

motive.      He   coolly  tore  open  the  sores  of  Ireland 

merely  to  complicate  the  issue  his  timorous  vb^Tn"^ 

had  raised  in  English  politics.     Then  he  tried  to  ?hrow 

into  the  quarrel  the  Colonies,  and  finally  the  IrmT 

Truly  there  is  httle  in  this  record  to  suggest  that  at 

^2l7r'T'  f  '"'^  ;'^^^*^  '"  tumultuo'uTsvmpathv 
with  Mr.  Snowden,  or  that  his  tir  d  eyes  have  glorious 
visions  of  universal  brotherhood        "  S'^rious 

nf\T''ll:^J^'''T-  ^^P'a^ation  ;nay  be  suR^^ested 
all  th?.  .  "'^'u'"''''"  ^""^  *^'-°»-^ht  Lord  Lansdowne 
all  this  strange  homage.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  an  aris- 
tocrat of  a  quite  peculiar  class.     I  believe  he  has  ^ 

tZ:  o7thir  °'*.''  '^'^^^  of  Talleyrand,  and  som" 
thmg  of  that  great  sceptic's  temperament  has  also 
come  down  to  him.     When  all  Paris  was  reoeatinT 

t*hf  n"  "  '°^'^'?^^  ^^^  ^"^P--  -«u'd  have  c  OS  ed 
the  Niemen,  Talleyrand's  only  comment  was'' MaTs 

toT  ^Z^.^^'V^.^'^'^^r^  ■"  Talleyrand  happened 
to  be  right  m  this  instance.  But  "  A  quoi  bon  •?"  is 
the  natural  comment  of  the  unmilitary  aristo^ra 

big  to  take  the  vulgar  view  of  martial  glories  and 
possibly  too  little  for  the  only  passions  that  ma^ 

worthX  '^^'-  ^'''  '''''  ^'^  *h'"g^  tJ^-t  Teem 
worth  the  price.     Have  there  not  always  been  wars 

UD  H^K.  T";^""'""'"  ^^"^  •  ^"t  ^a'-  ^hat  is  piling 
"P  debt  at  the  rate  of  seven  millions  a  day.  thaf 
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means  working-class  unrest,  super-taxes,  land  taxes, 
taxes  of  all  kinds  to  be  paid,  not  merely  bj-  the 
creatures  who  die  to-morrow, 'but  by  the  families  that 
decav  for  ever — a  quoi  bon  ? 

After  all,  the  whole  thing  may  well  seem  a  sordid 
stupidity  to  this  cool  grandee.  He  belongs  to  the 
Victorian  time,  when  our  sleeping  partnership  with 
Prussia  enabled  us  to  go  lightly  armed  and  lightly 
taxed.  It  was  an  ideal  arrangement — our  Navy 
keeping  the  seas,  the  German  Empire  keeping  the 
Continent,  each  agreeing  that  there  could  be  no  real 
quarrel  between  the  whale  and  the  elephant.  Pan- 
German  stupidity,  which  must  have  all,  upset  this 
admirable  theory.  Even  our  Eldest  Statesmen  had 
to  take  warning  by  the  portents  of  the  last  fifteen 
years.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  they  have  ceased 
to  regret  the  old  days,  or  that  they  would  not  welcome 
them  back  if  it  were  feasible.  And  what  if  we  have 
really  backed  the  wrong  horse  ? 

In  this  mood  it  is  natural  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation.  Alsace-Lorraine?  TheTrentino?  Poland? 
"  Self-determination  "  for  the  serfs  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg  ?  We  can  imagine  the  courtly  shrug  of 
the  shoulder  Lord  Lansdowne  must  give  when  he 
revises  these  idealist  war  aims.  Why  should  he  pant 
for  the  resurrection  of  Poland  when  he  has  so  long 
politely  denied  any  imperfections  in  the  government 
of  Ireland  ? 

The  League  of  Nations?  Yes.  But  is  it  the 
League  of  Nfttions  according  to  President  Wilson  that 
he  favours  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  League  of  Nations 
such  as  Count  Hertling  had  in  mind  ?  Mr.  Wilson 
sees  in  his  policy  the  only  means  by  which  the  com- 
mon sense  and  "instinctive  morality  of  the  common 
man  shall  triumph  over  the  follies  of  the  wise  and 
the  sordid  ambitions  of  the  great.     Lord  Lansdowne 
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^pears  to  contemplate  some  new  Holy  Alliance  that 
will  guarantee  permanence  to  another  artificial  re- 
casting of  the  map  of  Europe.  It  is  not  su^r  sing 
that  long  ago  he  discerned  in  German  statesni^nsh^p 
a  returning  reasonableness  not   generallv  apparent 

mor.l!^th  ;".""» ^^'•^^''"■'"  "^^""^'^^  ""d  better 
morals  than  the  Bavarian,  but  each  maj-  view  man- 

kind  from  much  the  same  standpoint.     For  rch  the 
thing  that  has  been  is  the  thing  that  must  be;    he  e 
can  be- nothing  new  under  the  sun.     Lou  vain   vill  go 
the  way  of  Magdeburg;  the  Lusilania  will  be  for^ 
gotten.    Ihe  new  democratic  heaven  of  the  Washing- 
ton professor  shall  pass  away;  the  old  hell  of  aristo- 
cratic.  plutocratic,  or  autocratic   Europe  shall   not 
pass  away.     Let  us  forget  the  things  of  time    aTd 
occupy  ourselves  with  the -eternal.     The  fickle  mob 
vvill  forget,  and  we,  the  Olympian  gods,  will  have 
nothing  to  r.member  except  such  taxation  as  we  can! 
not  decently  pass  on.     Our  wives,  our  daughters  have 
nothing  to  complain  of;  our  sons  may  have  lllen 
but  our  houses  remain.  ' 

So,  no  doubt,  argued  the  seeming  wise  Britons  who 
made  treaties  with  Hengist  and  Horsa;  so  argued  The 
seeming  wise  Saxons  who  agreed  to  pay  Danegelt 

bou'Xoff   t'  rff  ^'''  ^^"^^"  patricians  who 
bought  off  the  Vandals  and  Huns.     Their  letters  ire 

not   preserved,  but    they  were  probably  S^\^ 
acute  observations  on  the  essential  moderation  of  an 

tZ7     'I  m'"'"^'  ^^^  ^^^>'"^S  and  treaty-breaking 
They   probably   abounded,   also,   in   suggestions   of 
domestic  trouble  if  counsels  of  reason  shoSS  be  on^ 
disregarded,  and  of  the  ruin  of  civilization  if  peacS 
should  he  long  delayed.  ^ 

and  Lord  Lansdowne  is  nc  exception.    He  seem,  at 
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bottom  to  build  on  a  common  interest  between  the 
classes  in  this  country  and  the  classes  in  Prussia  to 
resist  any  movement  from  below.  He  forgets,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Prussia  has  no  kind  of  loyalty,  and 
that  even  if  we  earned  the  wages  of  infamy  she 
would  not  pay  them;  we  cannot  get  back  to  the 
old  relations  bv  mere  surrender  and  betrayal.  He 
forgets,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  only  dangerous 
England  is  a  half-defeated  England.  If  the  cause 
triumphs,  our  oligarchs  may  survive;  at  worst  they 

will   be  not   unkindly,  shelved.     If  not But   I 

make  no  pretence  to  second  sight. 


1^ 


VISCOUNT   NORTHCLIFFE 

Four  years  ago  Viscount   Xorthcliffe  was  merely  a 

iTternoT  "^''"'"  ^«*^'>: -->•  P'-P'^'  have  specu- 
^ted  not  unsympathetically,  whether  the  country 
uould  accept  h.m  as  Prime  Minister,  with  tl,e  powers 
ot  a  dictator,  for  it  is  understood  that  he  would  take 
office  on  no  other  terms.  Many  others  regard  his 
present  indirect  power  as  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of 

f.t  f     J'-XT  ^Tl^'  '^'  "''■^'^  ^f  hi^  business  tctivi- 
oke      N  ^°7!^^'f  ^  "^^d  t"  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
joke      Now  friends  and   foes-and   he  has  both  in 
plenty— agree  in  taking  him  most  seriously 

It  was  said  of  Napoleon  III.  that  he  deceived  all 
Europe  twice:  first  when  he  pretended  to  be  a  fool, 

PossibTv  ?h  •'■  ^''"k^'  P'^'""^^^  *^  be  a  statesman. 
Possibly  there  has  been  a  somewhat  similar  misjudg- 

SrrS  "i^°'^  Northcliffe.  He  was  certliafy 
underrated  in  his  vigorous  youth;  it  may  be  that  in 
m  ddle  age  the  blaze  of  his  prestige  is  ?oo  blinding 
tor  a  reasonable  estimate  of  his  real  qualities  Apart 
from  the  artist  sort,  he  is,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  met. 
he  who  best  satisfies  my  conception  of  genius.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  reject  altogether  the 'definition 
ot  genius  as  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains 
and  equally  CarlyJe's  idea  of  it  as  a  general  powe  of 
ntelhgence  capable  alike  of  writing  Shakespeare's 

s  Tke  th  V"'''^^^*"'"-     L°^^  Northdiffe's  genius 
JS  like  that  of  certam  men  for  games  of  skiU :  it  can 

I  o'rH  v'^'Ju  f^f^bing  very  like  general  mediocrity. 
Lord  NorthchfFe's  genius  is  perhaps  as  narrow  as 
tnat  of  a  great  chess-player.     But  nobody  who  has 
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had  the  privilege  of  observing  his  methods  as  a  news- 
paper man — he  is  very  much  more  than  a  newspaper 
proprietor — can  possibly  fail  to  acknowledge  a  power 
quite  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from  mere 
business  or  professional  acumen. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  in  his  proper  business,  has  the 
gift  of  intuitive  perception  in  extraordinary  measure. 
He  possesses  a  supreme  instinct  for  the  right  thing 
in  the  sense  of  the  expedient  thing.  He  knows 
exactly  what  the  public  wants,  or  rather  what  the 
public  would  want  if  it  knew  how  to  make  its  wants 
known.  A  good  many  caterers  in  his  line  are  shrewd 
enough  judges  of  what  the  common  man  says  and 
feels  to-day.  It  is  Lord  Northcliffe's  special  gift  that 
he  knows  what  the  common  man  will  be  saying  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  says  it  in  advance.  In 
great  things  and  small,  he  has  always  been  a  little 
ahead  of  his  rivals.  He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
cycle  "boom,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  racer.  He  was 
the  first  to  vitalize  the  eld  scrap  journalism  of  the 
Tit-Bits  type,  to  infuse  into  its  Victorian  formlessness 
and  respectability  new  elements  appealing  less  to  the 
middle  class  than  to  the  first  flower  of  Board  School 
culture.  He  aimed  at  the  "  man  in  the  street,"  and 
hit  him  hard  in  every  issue  of  Answers,  with  its 
"  strong  sex  interest,"  its  "  Five  Pounds  a  Week  for 
Life  "  competitions,  its  attention  to  the  "  romance  " 
of  crime,  food,  and  money,  ^nd  its  general  air  of 
knowingness. 

Answers  was  Alfred  Harmsworth's  campaign  of 
Italy.  As  its  conductor  he  reached  the  high- water 
mark  of  his  genius.  Great  men  in  the  making  are 
always  more  wonderful  than  great  men  made.  After 
the  1 8th  Brumaire  all  was  comparatively  simple  for 
Napoleon ;  the  real  miraclo  was  his  early  carter. 
After  Answers  Alfred  Harn-.^worth  c<  -.ild  only  rcpc;.t 


rrs(  OUST  soktiuuffi: 


let 
himself  with  variations,     h,.  I),,,,.,.,,   ,,, 

^-;^..  A^.v-Answ.n."' ■';•'';;:::,  ^^^^^^ 

He  l.n.usht  out  the  Dailv  }fnil  ;•.  ;,  „,.  ,„!„..    -/  ' 

-th   the   host  cable  servic..   n.on..     ^     ^i J""^: 
made   one   mistake   in    his   pennv-   D../     J/,,    o 
moneyed    women;   th(>   nH.nevc.r  u„n,..  ,    w.  uld    no 
pay  the  penny.     But  that  faihue  he  a  no'      nst^n 
taneously  turned  into  a  L'iyantic  mi.t..  , 

to  minions  who  had  nc^^Xnrn:^X;'l'^^^^^^ 
Withm    a    wc-ek    of   the    .han.e    fron,    in/.d     al      ,' 

block>  to  p<.or  pu-ture>  every  offic-  h,)v  a.ul  inilH,,,  r' 

apprentice  was  buyin,^  •'  the  world's  onlh,; 

picture  paper.-     Lo,,,    No.thcliffe.  w.th  an  e         k . 

Napoleon's   for   the  "  enemv  m-is^x  "  I...  Vi     , 

^s^  that  brains  are  to  ev::Vu;Htst.;:r^^^^^ 
that  the  mind  too  inert  to  read  even  a  serious  ;,.r 
Kraph    may    find    pleasure    in    a    ne  v     ,Xt    V       j 
information  in  its  "  caption."  P'^tuk    anri 

There   is   some   significance    in    Lorri    Northeliffe's  ' 

i?  Pu     ^'^^^"^  he  admires  for  the  sureness  with 
which  he  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  masse     Na, oh ' 
for  the  way  in  .-hich  1^  controlled  men  and\S  n" 
do  e.     The  truth  ,s  that  he  is  himself  a  sr.r   of  <•  p' 
posite  parody  ot  the  two  men.     His  message    ,     h- 
common  man  is  perhaps  not  worth  deliverinV^  I    t  |t 

nc,tV.v  t""''-  J'^^  ^''"-^  *- '--  ^'^t  "■;;,  n  " 

in  the  art  of  getting  those  things  done  ^ 

And  he  has  also  the  Napoleonic  gift  of  enslaving 

t5ianny      The  Jesuit  had  to  be  like  a  corpse  m  the 
?outalil'the"'"r-     ^"   ^^^   Carmehte'^rder'o 

He  m.^  r    f"^'  ""*  ""''^y  '^'^  ^^'"'•k'  but  his  spirit 

He  may  gam  httle  or  much  bj-  the  bargain.    He  may 
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rise  to  twenty  thousand  a  year,  with  a  knighthood, 
mjtny  motor-cars,  and  appurtenances  to  match.  Or 
he  may  remain  a  mere  cog  in  that  great  machine. 
But  on  rvery  fragment  of  human  metal  in  the  fabric, 
whether  rommoii  cast-iron  or  finely  lacquered  brass, 
is  stamped  the  motto  and  device  of  the  master. 
Gurth  with  his  brass  collar  was  less  the  born  thrall 
of  Cedric  than  the  Carmelite  editor  of  Lord  North- 
cliflFe.  For  Gurth  could  at  least  think  his  own 
thoughts,  and  the  editor's  thoughts  are  prescribed 
for  him. 

It  has  been  said  of  Lord  Northcliffe  that  he  was  the 
first  man  to  build  a  factory  in  Bohemia.  He  has  cer- 
tainly gone  far  towards  industrializing  journalism, 
and  in  doing  so  has  given  it  a  commercial  stability 
and  an  intellectual  flightiness  oddly  in  contrast.  The 
shares  of  his  concerns  have  more  than  the  stol  .ity  of 
Government  securities;  it  is  their  editorial  opinions 
thr.t  fluctuate  madly.  This  levity  is  partially  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  constitutional  jerkiness  of  Lord 
Northcliffe's  intelligence.  He  thinks  in  headlines  and 
works  in  "  stunts."  He  has  been  steady  in  but  one 
thing,  the  consolidation  of  his  business;  and  that 
business  has  been  largely  built  up  on  the  flexibility  of 
his  mind  on  public  questions.  But  there  is  possibly 
another  reason  for  the  eccentricity  of  his  course.  I 
said  that  he  greatly  admires  Napoleon  and  Dickens. 
Napole;on  shut  up  the  deputies;  Dickons  retained 
through  life  a  massive  contempt  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  From  his  earliest  days  Alfred  Harms- 
worth  seems  to  have  been  equally  f.ttracted  and 
irritated  by  politics.  He  desired  the  double  pleasure 
of  despising  the  game  and  playing  a  part  in  it.  Though 
he  might  spej'.k  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  an 
antiquated  vestry,  he  tried  to  enter  it  through  the 
borough   of   Portsmouth.     Portsmouth    would    have 


assailed  Politicians  of  dlpS^^  and 

sometimes    just     but    f,  M  '''"^  ''  contempt 

grounds.  Hironl>"U  Je^cvT^'f"'  ^"  j^^ 
sistency  of  hatred  for  -i  tht  ?^r  '  ^"^^^  *he  con- 
the  industry,  or  perhapVthe  t?;^  T  "^'^^'  ^«  ^as  not 
.  To  some  who  CwTn  t-  "  ■?  '  '"  ^'"^'"^>'- 
mg  that  he  should  h"  v  "  ecepte  t;"''^  ^"'^"^- 
and  then  a  peeraRc  from  \?r  n './  '  ''  'baronetcy, 
place  he  somewhat  diminTh  f^'^'-  '"  '^'  ^^^'^ 
which  he  had  by  this  tin  X:  ^"  "^^'^'Pendence 
the  party  game',  n,^Z' ^^'^ZTT '"^  ^'^ 

hepartedvvithaconsiderabesouro  o^^^         ^  '''''*''^' 
For  m  his  young  days  he  dW    .  "^"1"'"^' strength. 

democratic  reality  HehnTn  t  .""*  ^""^  ''  ^'"^  of 
greatest-it  is  remarkable  T^  ^""^  T'^  ^>'^'  ^°^  ^^e 
never  brought  outTrea^^first  cLrw?^:'  ''^''  '^  ^- 
-but  at  one  period  no  man  hL  f  ""'  '"  ^"^  ""« 

the  mere  fool,  however  Sd  h?.'^'  Perception  of 
from  society,'  refuL'ng  t'^"  e.^t^n^l ''""'' ^'°^^ 
busymg  himself  solely  in  his  C  il^f  /"  ^'">'  ^^^ 
influence,  he  might  n  a  n..L  ''"^  ^"^'  newspaper 
considerable  servfce  t..  tie'To  '/'"-  ^^^^^'  ^^^^  «^ 
independent  critic  Put  sin^^h  '"^  '"  ^'^  P^^^  «^ 
certain  degeneration  hn.  k  "'^    ennoblement    a 

Pa>gns  have  tended  to\erom""''""'^"     "'^  -"- 

He  is  no  longer  :uts'de  ;:;;.  ^^1" ""d'  ^'^"^^'"-- 

-quarre  s  arc  narf  v-   ;.  ^       ^      •  '  "'^  J^fignients  and 

--  party  Ton's  i;!  r„n;r",.'^""^^*'  '"™'-'- 

or  failure  duC',h':"^J"7  """'  ="^  ^'"8'»  "i^'ake 

spread  resent^en.  7  his  Vre'"™    .'  '7  ""'  "'"'- 

nis   rre.'sb   methods.     He   has 
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generally  contrived  lo  put  himself  wrunRly  on  the 
right  side.     His  purely  official  work  is  sai«l  to  have 
been  fairly  successful,  but  certainly  of  no  such  in- 
spired  character  as   to   justify   the   arrogance   with 
which  he  declines  to  join  a  Government  without  ruling 
it.     On  that  question  of  his  being  accepted  as  a  sort 
of  dictator,  little  need  be  said.     The  cook  who  cannot 
produce  a  dinner  of  some  sort  without  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  kitchen  is  not  the  cook  one  would 
naturallv   put   in   charge  of  a  kitchen   when   recon- 
structi'd".    One  distrusts  entirely  the  "  strong  "  man 
who  can  only  work  in  conditions  he  himself  prescribes. 
We  have  to  take  the  world  and  the  British  Constitu- 
tion as  we  find  them;  both  are  profoundly  unsatis- 
factory, but  not  to  be  changed  in  a  hurry. 

Lord  Northcliffe  has  one  of  che  "  strong  "  man's 
weaknesses.  He  has  never  been  crossed,  has  never 
had  to  argue  a  case,  has  never  had  to  withstand  in 
his  own  person  a  personal  attack,  since  he  was  a  boy. 
He  has  pilloried  all  sorts  of  people;  he  has  never 
been  pilloried  except  by  rival  newspapers,  and  the 
public  quite  rightly  refuses  to  get  excited  over  Pott 
and  Slurk  heroics.  "  Newspaper  shrapnel,"  as  he 
calls  it,  he  can  ignore;  and  he  has  never  let  himself 
come  within  the  range  of  a  really  heavy  gun.  He 
will  not  meet  an  attack  in  the  Lords;  he  takes  part 
onlv  in  that  sort  of  public  gathering  where  the 
decencies  permit  of  no  plain  speaking.  In  his  office 
he  is  surrounded  by  stipendiary  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, raising  an  eternal  chorus  of  "  Brainy,  brainy, 
brainy."  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  a 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  with  cunning  mixers  of 
sherbet  and  deft  manipulators  of  the  bowstring 
around  him.  Hence  that  curiously  arrogant  shyness, 
that  eagerness  for  power  without  responsibility,  that 
passion  for  publicity  and  shrinking  from  its  conse- 
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quences,  that  make  him  at  onrr  the  most  aiwl  tho 
least  known  man  in  English  publir  lift-. 

Caught  younK,  before  the  mischievous  kitteni^h- 
ness  of  Answers  days  had  hardened  into  cathoc.d,  he 
might  have  developed  into  a  con>i.ierabIe  statesman, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  wiiether  that  real  but 
narrow  genius  of  his,  so  suited  to  its  tinv  pur])osn, 
could  have  been  expanded  ts  tinbrace  tiic  iarijer 
things  of  life.  Even  now  he  mit,d»t,  under  flue  con- 
trol, do  useful  work  in  some  department  in  which  he 
is  really  interested— matters  aerial,  for  example.  But 
Pegasus  will  not  work  in  harness,  and  it  would  be 
madness  to  give  him  the  reins. 
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MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  return  to  oftke  was 
welcomed  mainly  on  the  ground  that  he  is  an  honest 
man,  and  condemned  mainly  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  a  politician. 

Regarding  the  first  point,  the  implication  is  suffi- 
ciently alarming.  Lord  Moriey,  in  his  last  book,  tells 
how,  as  Irish  Secretary,  he  "  turned  down  "  a  nomin- 
ation to  the  County  Bench  because  the  person  in 
question  had  the  character  of  being  "  moderately 
honest."  His  lordship  took  the  old-fashioned  view 
that  moderate  honesty  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  reason- 
able chastity.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on 
integrity  in  public  life  not  as  a  virtue  in  itself,  but 
as  the  indispensable  foundation  of  all  other  virtues. 
One  can  imagine  Gladstone's  feelings  had  he  been 
publicly  described  as  a  statesman  of  conspicuous 
honesty  and  some  capacity.  Have  we  really  arrived 
at  the  pass  when  we  must  be  told  that  if  the  country 
is  not  safe  in  a  statesman's  hands,  at  least  the  country's 
safe  is  safe  ? 

For  the  moment  we  will  assume,  however  rashly, 
that  every  public  man  is  honest,  and  pass  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  chiefly  advertised  virtue  to  his  chiefly 
advertised  crime.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  try  to 
stem  the  cataract  of  nonsense  now  roaring  against 
"  professional  politicians."  But  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  solitary  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  Government  resides  in  this  very  fact  that  he 
is  first  and  foremost  a  politician— that  is,  that  he  has 
a  considerable  grip  of  Parliamentary  things  and  much 
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knowledge  of  official  ways.  Trur.  he  is'^ftl,,.  sort 
of  man  one  would  naturally  rhoose  to  ride  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm.  "  Pitt  ,s  to  AddiuKton 
as  London  ir,  to  PaddinKto,,,"  wrote  C  nninR  to 
another  amiable  mediocrity.  Mr.  Chrani.. .lain  is 
decidedly  Padd.ngtonian.  His  abilities.  th..i.ijh  sedu- 
lously  cultivated,  are  at  b,:st  second-rate;  he  lacks. 
above  all,  power;  he  rather  rcniin.!  one  of  those 
pallid  city  youths  who,  with  a  be.Iruo.n  ex.  rr..er 
attam  a  certain  muscular  develop,,,  nt.  ,,ut  n.vp' 
achieve  "  punch  "  or  natural  vigour. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  person  it  is  n.eal-  f..,,:i.,|,  to 
blame  Mr.  Muldow's  system  for  his  r.,tlvr  .,..<:,t;,- 
factory  condition;  the  question  is  n-ther  .vi,..t  [„. 
would  have  been  without  Mr.  Muldow.     \\|u„  o,„. 

which  happens  occasionally)  tl,e  first  tendency  „i.hv 
be  to  condemn  the   University ;  second   and  soundeV 
thoughts  prompt  the  inquiry  what  sort  of  nons.-nM" 
the  same  man  would  have  talked  had  hi'  sto,..),-.!  .hori 
at  a  primary  schcM.l.     Certainly  it  i.  an  unprofit.ible 
business  senduig  poor  grist  to  a  first-class  null,  and 
the  care  lavished  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  edu- 
cation doubtless  might  have  been  better  expended  on 
ano  her  subject.     But  to  suggest  that  Government, 
of  all  trades,  is  one  in  whi,;h  talents  are  not  imnroved 
by  training  ,s  merely  silly,  and  to  complain  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  knows  at  least  part  of  his  trade  i.  surdy 
irrational.  ^ 

One  part  of  his  trade  he  knous  very  well  indeed 
He  IS,  an  e?ccellent  House  of  Commons  man.  He 
would  probably  make  a  very  fair  Le;ider  of  the  House 
and  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  the  astute 
iTime  Minister,  with  an  eye  to  possibilities,  had  ear- 
marked him  for  that  position  should  it  fall  vacant, 
second-rate  men  often  make  first-rate  leaders,  just 
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as  some  extremely  brilliant  statesmen  have  failed 
calamitously  in  that  capacity.  The  Huuse  of  Com- 
mons is  like  a  certain  type  of  horse,  which  will  allow 
a  favourite  child  to  manage  it,  and  will  respond  to  a 
master  whip,  but  shows  every  vice  in  the  hands  of  a 
semi-competent.  Some  men  dominate  the  House  by 
sheer  furcc  of  character;  others  conquer  by  tact ;  still 
others  get  their  way  because  the  House  likes  them, 
and  knowb  they  like  the  Hous(\  The  latter  was  the 
secret  of  the  conspicuous  success  of  very  ordinary 
l)eople  like  W.  H.  Smith  and  "  C.-B.,"  and  Mr. 
Cliamberlain  might  well  develop  in  the  same  (direc- 
tion. He  has,  it  is  true,  some  handicaps  from  which 
they  Were  free.  In  humour  he  is  slenderly  eniiowed, 
and  lie  [ki>  not  tliut  cheerful  sense  of  his  own  limita- 
liou^  which  i>  often  the  greatest  asset  of  the  second- 
rate  statesman,  enabling  him,  without  raising 
jealousir>.  to  guide  men  with  whom  he  'ould  not 
seriously  i'< impute. 

"r.-B.,"  by  shrewd  judgment  and  good-humour, 
>uccee(ied  in  managing  a  team  of  which  seven  indi- 
vidual>  out  of  ten  were  iiis  intelloctual  superiors. 
Mr.  Cliamberlain  has  not  quite  learned  that  savoir 
(aire  which  is  based  ultimately  on  perfect  self- 
knowledge.  There  are  times  when  he  still  gives  the 
impression  of  believing  himself  to  be  a  statesman  in 
the  gnind  numner.  But  the  amiable  illusion  has 
shown  sign>  of  weakening  since  the  Tariff  Reform 
days;  it  suffered  one  great  shock  when  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  chosen  Unionist  leader,  and  another  when 
the  Mesopotamia  re]j()rt  was  issued.  In  regard  to 
that  melancholy  business  .Mr.  (Chamberlain's  prompt 
recognition  of  his  responsibility  was  to  iii^  credit,  but 
common  sense  rebels  at  fellow-politicians'  description 
of  his  resignation  :l■^  a  mere  quixotry  oji  the  part  o1 
;■.  man  onK   nominalb   to  blame.     .Mr.  (iKimberlain'-^ 
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fault  was  negative  but  real.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
he  was  wrong  as  that  he  was  not  vigorously  enough 
in  the  right. 

But  vigour  is  just  the  quality  Mr.  Chamberlain 
lacks,  though  he  tries  hard  to  imitate  the  masterful- 
ness of  his  father.  I  once  had  the  lingular  experience 
ot  visiting  the  house  of  a  ricli  man  with  a  gruesome 
hobby.  He  had  spent  his  life  going  round  the  great 
picture  galleries  of  the  world  and  employing  copyists 
to  reproduce  their  chief  treasures.  These  he  put  in 
gorgeous  imitations  of  old  Florentine  frames,  and, 
at  a  cost  adequate  to  papering  his  wails  with  minor 
masterpieces,  was  able  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  highest  in  art.  I  am  reminded  of 
that  disconsolate  collection  of  sham  Titians,  Rem- 
brandts,  and  Raph.iels,  stifT  and  smooth  as  anything 
at  Madame  Tussaud's,  whenever  I  happen  to  be  at 
the  House  of  Commons  wlien  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
"  up."  He  is  so  like,  yet  so  unlike,  his  father.  The 
outlines  are  there,  as  in  Signor  Spaghetti's  copies, 
but  there  is  no  vigour  of  colour,  no  force  of  expression, 
no  power  in  modelling.  All  is  flat  and  tame.  Joseph 
Chamberlain's  words  cut  like  a  whip;  hi>  anger  had 
sometimes  almost  the  effect  of  physical  shock;  his 
monocle  could  be  as  terrifying  as  the  eye  of  Poly- 
phemus. Mr.  Austen's  is  no  more  formidable  than 
Mr.  Weedon  Gi.issmith's.  The  elder  man  penetrated 
his  utterances  with  real  passion.  The  younger  tries 
to  do  the  same,  but  his  artificial  indignation  rather 
recalls  the  dog  that  went  m;ul  "  tt  serve  some  private 
ends."     Men  easily  recover  from  that  sort  of  bite. 

In  middle  age,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  to  some 
extent  dropped  ron-rious  imitation,  aiul  he  is  getting 
to  be  as  much  himself  as  he  will  ever  be.  Tempera- 
mentally he  differs  from  his  father.  ;ind  i->  leally  what 
Ins   fathom  never  \va«.    -a  Conscrvativt        Rut   he  ha-> 
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not  shaken  off  what  his  father  also  never  lost— that 
kind  of  provincialism  which  one  may  call  suburbanity. 
With   all   his  great    qualities,    Joseph   Chamberlain 
retained  to  the  end  some  trace  of  Camberwell.     He 
had  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  bad  habit— the  two  men  have 
many    points   of   resemblance — of   discussing   great 
affairs  in  a  dialect  neither  stately  nor  statesmanlike. 
He  was  the  man  of  a  world  rather  than  a  man  of  the 
world.      He  chid  foreign   Ministers  as  if  they  were 
Irish  Members.     He  told  the  French  to  "  mend  their 
manners"  with  the  same  readiness  that   he  called 
Mr.    Dillon    a    "  good    judge    of    traitors."     In   his 
dealings  with  rural  questions  he  was  as  Cockne.-  as 
Mr.   Pickwick  at   Dingley   Dell.     With   less  excuse, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  even  more  limited.     He 
has  industriously  "  got  up  "  the    Empire  with  the 
help  of   the  Blue-Books,  but  shows  no  real  under- 
standing of  it,  and  no  man  in  affairs  knows  less  about 
Europe.     His  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  are  simplv 
suited  to  the  things  of  the  caucus  and  the  House  of 
Commons.    There  he  makes  a  quite  respectable  dis- 
play.    He  always  speaks  neatly,  and  ^ometimes,  as 
when  moved  over  the  Pre>s  attacks  on  Sir  William 
Robertson,  with  force  and  point.     Add   that   he  is  a 
fr.r  administrator,  and  you   have  said  all  that  can 
be  said. 

That,  with  so  slender  an  equipment,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain can  hardly  be  called  a  failure  is  surely  suftcient 
rebuttal  to  the  unintelligent  outcry  against  the 
"  professional  politician."  That  poverty  of  political 
talent  which  has  occasioned  the  demand  for  "  business 
men  "  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  due  to  the  increasing  domina- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  by  elderly  tradesmen. 
A  seat  in  Parliament  is  no  longer  the  object  of  young 
(and  poor)  ambition;  the  House  of  Commons  is 
rather  a  Tom  Tidcller's  ground  where  the  "  arrived  " 
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grub  for  ribands  and  titles.  If  aiiT^i^iTfTT 
drawn  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  positTn  t  is  the' 
need    of  something   to   replace   the    old    LtLtl 

yourstett  r^tr-^  "^^'■^'  -ppiy  of'ts;;^n 

youngsters  tor  the  public  service 

Our  "  democratic  "  system  has'done  away  with  thr 
one  va  uable  feature  of  the  borough-monjrini  d 'y^ 
-the  search  for  talent  irrespective  of  wealth   .nd 
social   position.      But   it   has  greatlv  intei^ified  'he 
reverence    paid    to    the    hereditar^    princ  pie      The 
owner  of  a  dozen  rotten  boroughs  miStaHot' six  to 
h..s  friends  and  relations,  but  he  wanted  to  gK  po   tira 
value  out  of  the  rest;   hence   the   hungrt  nue      ?or 
brains  and  the  rise  of  Pitt,  Canning,  Qads   me   and 
so  many  others.     If  Mr.  Chamberlain  h  foUd  ' 't 
dispensable-   because  he   ha.   learned  the  t  fcks  o 
the  trade,  and  is  still  not  quite  a  first-rate   nln   the 
nference   would    seem    plain.     Instead    of  dSrl 
hat  there  are  no  tncks  to  l>e  learned,  and  laying  down 
the   principle   that    in    polrtir.    there   shall    be   only 

hose  tnck>  to  young  men  ot  real  talent.     But  that 

foTi  R  ^"""'T-  "'"'■  ^•'^••--H.r-Smith  and  '^Z 
sonbj -Brown,  and  .t  may  be  doubted  whether  British 
snobbery,  more  rampant  than  ever  in  the  cech m 
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THE  "  MORNING  POST  "  AND 
MR.  H.  A.  GWYNNE 

There  are  >ue  or  two  instances  of  men  who  began 
life  as  footmen  shalvint;  off  all  trace  of  servile  origin. 
Craggs,  the  peculating  Secretary  of  State  of  South 
Sea  Bubble  times,  was,  however  immoral,  no  laugh- 
iiig-stock  socially  (tr  mentally;  and  there  has  been 
an  example  in  our  own  time  of  an  ex-servant  whom 
it  requires  a  strong  effort  to  remember  in  connection 
with  plush  and  powder. 

But  in  general  there  hangs  round  the  "  gentleman's 
gentleman  "  a  flavour  of  ridicule  that  follows  him 
through  life,  and  the  manners  and  mannerisms  of  the 
servants'  hall  are  apt  to  cling  to  the  most  successful 
of  the  class.  Thus  the  Morning  Post  has  never  quite 
outlived  the  reputation,  or  indeed  the  habits,  of  its 
early  days.  True,  it  is  no  longer,  as  it  used  to  be, 
the  laughter  of  the  wits.  In  early  Victorian  days 
the  extraordinary  English  of  its  leading  articles  was 
a>  much  a  joke  as  its  reverential  attention  to  the 
doings  of  the  great.  Thackeray  is  never  tired  of 
jeering  at  it,  though  one  feels  uneasily  that  he  always 
looked  the  paper  through  to  see  whether  his  own  name 
was  given  as  attending  a  "  rout  "  or  a  dinner  party. 
The  Tories,  whom  it  served  with  valet-like  respect, 
treat xl   it — like  a  valet.     Macaulay  in    1831   put  on 

record  his  view  of  its  importance  as  a  political  force. 
Speaking  of  a  duel  that  was  fought  by  its  editor  in 

1777,  he  savs :  "  It  certainly  seems  almost  incredibli' 
to  a  person  living  in  our  time  that  any  human  beini;' 
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should  ever  have  stooi)ed  to  fi^'ht  with  a  writer  on  the 
Morning  Post." 

To-day   most    of  that    i»   rhaii:,'efl.      liu-   Morninf; 
Post  is  the  most  ii)>liviflual  ot   .11  the  Loinion  morniii!^' 
papers.     It  is  also  the  be>t  wriiten.     Its  chief  con^ 
tributors  really  are  scholars,  th"u,rh,  ijkf  ladies,  when 
young  and  fair,  t'ley  have  th;-  ;,'ift  to  know  it,  and 
orcasionally  aniio\     y  a  displav  ot  elementary  classical 
lore.     It   still   makes  a  feature  (.f  tho>e  fasrinatinj: 
paragraphs  regarding  increases  iu  ari-tocratio  families, 
engagements  and  marriage^  of  "  gentlemen  of  fashion" 
and  "  ladies  of  quality,"  and  the  (iit^nihed  obsequies 
of  all,  from   a    Duke  downwards,  wlio  ran  afforfl   its 
rather  high  (  harge«   t,„-  "  p(;r>ona!  announcements." 
But,  editorially  at   least,  thi-  department    n(.  longer 
dominates.     It  wa->  otherwise  onl\    a  few  vears  ai^o 
A  distinguished    literary   man   wa-,   once   invited    bv 
the   late    Lonl    Glenesk  to   take   the  editorial   chair 
He  waited  patiently  for  his  lordship  to  outhiie  the 
attitude   of  the   paper   to   certain  question--  at  that 
moment    assuming    a    new    im))ortance.     Instead    of 
attending  to  such  minor  matter-  his  recentlv  created 
lordship  dwelt  on  the  extreme  importance  of  h;  ving 
names  wholly  accurate  and  in  their  right  order.     The 
point  was  elaborated  until  the  candidate,  who  joined 
to  a  high  regard  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  tiiese 
islands  some  sense   of  humour  and   jjroportion.   re- 
marked that  what  seemed  to  be  really  want(;(l   was 
a  proof-reader,  and  took  his  leave. 

Such  an  incident,  when  taken  alone,  might  i^ive 
a  poor  impression  of  the  mental  standing  of  Ali.ernon 
ILtllivvick.  VcL  i.  was  he,  the  highly  educated  son 
of  Peter  Borthwick— a  shrewd  sell-made  Scotsman, 
who  had  acquired  the  paper  during  one  of  its  recurring 
crises— who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Mornino  Post 
;is   we    p..  w    kn.  w    it.     AI,^'er:T'n    H.-rthwick,   t  lever, 
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pleasant,  a  great  respecter  of  persons,  cautiously 
enterprising,  extraordinarily  limited,  but  the  more 
efficient  for  his  purposes  through  those  limitations, 
might  have  proceeded  direct  from  the  imagination 
of  Samuel  Warren,  the  author  of  that  perfect  snob- 
novel.  Ten  Thousand  n  Year.  Much  of  his  ability, 
something  of  his  thrifty  disposition,  and  not  a  little 
of  the  asperity  which  tempered  his  veneration  for  the 
upper  classes,  have  descended  to  his  daughter,  who 
married  in  1893  the  seventh  Earl  Bathurst. 

Under  her  control  the  Morning  Post  has  j,'radually 
J'.bandoned  the  deferential  "  as-your- lordship-pleases  " 
manner   of  its  earlier  cl:..>s.     While   the   old    Times 
adopted  of  set  policy  the  pose  of  independence,  with 
an  acknowledged  bias  in   favour  of  the  Gove'-nment 
of  the  day,  while  the  Standard  of  Mud  ford  days  spoke 
plain   English  about   its  own  leaders,  the  Morning 
Post  was  content  to  "  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."     It 
would  probably  be  saying  "  ditto  "  still    but  for  the 
fact  that  changes  in  Fleet  Street  ended  by  leaving  it 
the  only  true-blue  Tory  morning  paper  in  London. 
The  Standari  declined  and  died ;  the  Times  changed 
hands  and   m.  thods ;  the   Telegraph  did  not  change, 
but  remejn-      vhat  it  has  always  been,  mainly  intent 
on    its   advertismg   columns.     Conscious   of  "its   new 
position,    the    Morning    Post    began    to    indulge    an 
autocratic  temper  of  which  it  had  not  hitherto  been 
•suspected . 

Readers  of  Thackeray  will  remember  that  masterly 
scene  in  which  Mr.  Morgan,  who  had  submissively 
combed  Major  Pendennis's  wigs  and  prepared  hir, 
footbath  for  years,  suddenly  called  ori  that  old  war- 
rior to  stand  and  deliver.  "  Shall  I  wring  your  old 
head  .iff  and  drownd  yer  in  that  pail  of  water  ?  Do 
you  think  I'm  a-going  to  bear  your  confounded  old 
harrogance,  you   old   Wiesbv  ?"     A-'d   so  forth   and 


so  on.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  compare"^  hvno 
cnfcal  old  blackmailer,  grown  shXfully '  i 'h^^^o" 
memal  service  to  the  most  "  high-class  "  of  English 
newspapers,  which  was  content  to  claim  not  th^ 
largest,  but  the  "  best  "  circulation.  C  thereat 
really  some  suggestion  in  Mr.  Morgan's  insurgence 
of  the  change  that  came  over  the  il/«r„4  p"'/ 
when  It  was  left  the  solitary  oracle  of  old-fashioned 
roryism.     In  its  old  days  it  had  been  the  well-tn  ined 

!rxitSi^ix:^^''^^--'--"--a«"-r:^ 

Ihb  change  has  not  quitt-  svnchrouizcd  with  thi» 
mgn  of  Its  present  editor.  Mr.  Howell  A    G  vvnn 
1  he   revolt   agamst    Mr.    Balfour,   the   alii.-w.ce-wkh 
Confederates    Die-Hards,  "antique   bantams  of  the 
fightujg  breed  "  (as  the  Morning  Post  once  Ivr  callv! 
described  the  venerable  Lord  Halsbury).  ./  hoc^entl 
om„.   dated  rather  earlier,  and  may  p^haps  be Tx 
plained    not  only  by  disagreements  on^policv  but  b^" 
some  obscure  prejudice  against  the  Cecil  familv     But 
h''    n^  ^he.  peculiar  wildness  of  the  Mor2g  Post 

th-    trt^^'^^el^hman."^^^  '''  '''^'^^  ^'^'^  ^^ 

edUor  ^7.T  '"  •'  ^^^u""^  ''''^''  ^^^"^  ^  thinking 
ed    or.     He  knows  everybody  in  politics,  but  strangelv 
I'ttle  of  political  questions.     Though  he  gives  ifttle 
evidence  of  any  grave  study  of  economic  problem 
he  IS  a  Tariff  Reformer,  as  Falstaff  was  a  respecter  of 
royalty.  "  on  instinct."     He  is  a  strong  Impernhs" 
on  instinct  again,  plus  the  inspiration  of  Lord  Milner' 
to  uhf    '"  statesmanship,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain.' 
Lr.?'.'^'"  ''"  ^"^^""^bed  when  he  accompanied 
that  great  man  to  South  Africa  in  his  Renter  cor- 
respondent days.     In  literature  he  has  one  ?doI.  Mr 
^ip  ing,  and  several  betes  noires,  of  whom  Mr.  H*g' 
Wells  may  be  taken  as  the  type.     He  hates  nheu^] 
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Nonccniformists,  Radicals,  Welshmen,  Frish  Catholics, 
Huinanitarians,  Free  Traders, and  Anti-vivisectionists 
about  equally,  and  probably  thinks  they  are  all  very 
much  the  same  thin},'.  His  experience  a<i  a  war 
correspondent  gav*^  him  a  real  love  of  arms  and 
armies,  and  no  j^reat  abhorrence  of  war  itself.  This 
war  he  can  hardly  MUe;  the  wars  for  his  money  are 
snug,  profitable,  pit  turesque  wars,  ending  in  more  of 
the  map  painted  red. 

Force  is  his  remedy  for  everything.  He  was  for 
force  in  South  Africa.  He  is  for  force  m  Ireland. 
Ht  has  seriously  recommended,  during  times  of 
industrial  trouble,  systematic  siege  oyjerations  in  the 
affected  areas.  He  laughs  to  scorn  tlie  notion  that 
this  war  is  being  waged,  or  should  be  waged,  for  any 
other  than  the  narrowest  national  objects.  He 
refuses  altogether  to  believe  that  the  common  man, 
whose  blood  is  being  spilt,  can  have  any  ideal  but 
his  own  terribly  simple  one  of  a  foreigner-tight,  all- 
red,  self-supporting,  self-sufficing,  imperialistic,  ag- 
gressive, and  thoroughly  vulgar  "  Empire."  He  will 
laugh  at  German  "  Kultur  "  notions.  But  he  is  all 
for  a  British  "  Kultur  "  as  illiberal,  less  brutal  indeed, 
but  perhaps  even  more  sordid,  because  it  would  imply 
a  frank  contempt  for  intellect  which,  to  do  the 
German  justice,  is  not  his  characteristic  fault. 

These  arc  Mr.  Gwynne's  quite  honest  ideals.  They 
would  seem  to  distinguish  him  in  no  way  from  some 
of  the  dullest  of  living  Englishmen.  But  this  intel- 
lectual simplicity  is  combined  with  a  capacity  for 
manoeuvre  that  will  secure  his  name  some  prominence 
when  the  secret  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is 
laid  open.  He  has  a  talent  for  influencing  men  much 
more  able  than  himself.  He  was  a  very  considerable 
force  in  the  Budget  fight.  He  did  much  to  precipitate 
the  Parliament  Act  crisis.     He  had  a  great  deal  to 


-^/^v/A'Gj>asT  -^/.v/;  .1///.  r;;n.v.\7;   nr 

ot  the  fatal  UuKmist-Carsonitc  allian.v.     H»-  worked 
as  hard  t..  ^.t  Mr.  Lloyd  Q-o,,.  1....,,,,....  ..  L  h 

Utterly  worked  toKct  him  out.  \V,th  ,.r,  juou-.-.  fir„dv 
fixed  and  all  rise  .n  n  stat.  of  Hux.  it  'i,  L  >urprM  i 
that  there  h  a  sort  of  stonnv  unhy  in  ins  jour.  .listic 
career;  few  nien  have  been  n.or.  x  inl.utK  a„  I  vari..u.Iv 

With  more  halanre,  and  ..c,ual  distmrtinn  „, 
wntmg  the  Af.nu,.,  Post  nnul..  un.ier  hin,  I,.- 
tremendous  power  for  evil;  without  th.  imu.Mit 
charm  of  h,s  ch.et  leader-writer '>  .tv|...  it  wl-u  d  l„. 
".erely  contempt ihl,-.  Thin.ti-  heinj-  as  th<v  are  it 
|s  a  sort  of  Puek-Meph.stopi,..|...  Hnefly  effeet.ve' in 
.ts  more  freak.sh  s.de.  Its  ,raver  plot/have  a  habit 
of  miscarrying.  But  it  ran  alvvaA.  -nat.l,  .hn-,- 
Ifgged  stools  from  beneath  the  un.usp.c  ,,^^^  .„d 
croiite  a  general  atmosphere  of  eonm.otion. 

Ihe  Morning  Post  <.nce  boldiv  likene<i   i^^.If  to   ■• 
toad.     That    IS   the    last    compari^.n    on    which    the 
polite  critic  would    venture.     Hut  since-  it   has   b.-n. 
made,  it  may  be  adopted  in  „rder  to  .  .uuh.d.    on  a 
note    of   just    compliment.     "The    toad,    udv    and 
venomous,  wears  yet  a  precio.is  j.-wcl  in   its"' h.a.i  " 
fhe  venom  of  the  Alomius  Post  is  all  too  apparent. 
ts   valuable   qualities   are   less   nbviouslv   .l.>plaNed. 
h.^;   include   an    absence   of  vulgaritv   on    .-,11    „on- 
pohtical    op.es   an  abhurrenr.e  of  sensational  nu  ti.ods, 
■•i  .gem-rally    enhghtenrd    lit.rary    judi^inmt.  ho,H..fv 
■md  balance  u,  the  presentment  otn.  ws.  a  n.nMsl,  m1. 
lostility   to   tin-  more  sordid   forn.s  ..I     '  ndluen,.-  " 
.md  puhtic^d    mtngue,  and    a    "  C»  ■  page  -  ui  unt- 

does  /"?  r^;'"-"-     '^■^'''  ^''^   '^  ^^^'-^^  ^h,    rorpn.  ,,„u>n 
cioes  not  lodge  a  spirit  quite  in  keeping. 
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MK.  WALTER  LONG 
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Mh.  Long  js  a  time-detyint;  tyiH'.  Ut"  course,  the 
yeurs  liuve  had  their  usual  ])hysi<al  effect  on  him. 
They  have  somewhat  eidargetl  tlu;  toii>ure  ot"  a  con- 
stitutional baldness.  They  have  deepened  the  russet 
of  his  clieek^,  slightly  blanched  lii-»  blonde  moustache, 
taken  something  from  the  once  ramrod-crectness  of 
his  hor^^eback  seat.  But  mentally  it  is  the  same  Lojig  : 
as  he  was  in  the  beginning,  he  is  now,  and  shall  be. 

In  Mr.  Long  the  type  overpowers  the  indivWual. 
True,  he  has  a  per.sonality.  But  so  has  a  pedigree 
bull.  It  may  be  roguish  or  gentle,  brindled  or  red 
or  black  and  white,  with  its  own  tastes  and  preju- 
dices in  the  matter  of  hay  and  mangels.  But,  after 
all,  the  main  fact  about  it  is  that  it  is  a  Shorthorn  or 
a  Hereford.  When  you  have  stated  the  breed  you 
have  said  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Long  is  a  pedigree  squire.  Few  others  are 
so  genuine.  The  Longs  have  neither  ascended  into 
the  ranks  of  the  great  nor  sunk  into  the  general  mass. 
They  have  lacked  the  ambition  and  ability  of  certain 
other  ancient  families,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the\ 
have  never  been  given  to  the  vices  which  dissipate 
patrimonies.  For  centuries  pursuing  the  safe  path  ot 
mediocrity,  they  have  kept  their  own,  and  grown  with 
the  times.  There  were  West-Country  Lon;.  doubt- 
less, before  there  was  a  county  of  Wilts;  it  is  certain 
that  Wilts  had  Longs  before  England  had  a  Parlia- 
ment, anrl  almost  since  Parliament  was  Wilts  has  sent 
Longs  to  it.  One  Long  sat  iluring  the  W'ars  of  the 
Roses.    'Another  figured  in  one  of  the  stormy  Parlia- 
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nwrns   of  n,„i-l,-<    I.     ,\    ,|,|r.;    i,,.|,7  .,«       '  T 

■l«..ity  under  tl„.  M.^n    \    ,    ,•,       .' ,       7   "'   '"'""•■ 

depths  ..,n"lhrK'';,f !»;, ''r,,;'^^.:;;';";:""  •'"  "- 

the  little  wnn.„„  l,„,s  ^i,?:;,.;  , ":    ^  Ut.""",:' 
co„ce,t,   with    Sir    Thorn:,,    «„;,'-"-  ,.^    :"«;"'; 

everywhere  ^  h  ,  i  tt  a,r";'S  Th  """'  ""  '^■'';"''' 
chalk  downs  '"'  ''"'<■'"  "f  <he 

generality  of  the  genus.     He  is  a  talking  squin-      H  . 
has  the  talent  of  articulate  sneech      H.^  I      [  u 
anv  sllhi*»/^f      u      1         '* ""  >>peecn.     He  can  ta  k  on 

^."ifXatiktri:'i!tM^;o^„'"V:;.:»'.^;- 

would  cuTB.t'r^^''l"^  ^^•''  ^  ^'-'"'^  '^-'  ^i"^o 
remorse  In.!  h  .  u^'''''  '^''*^""*  hesitation  or 
a^^;^t^:^:;:::^P-^*"^""l-.tat.ngl, 

ad^anc^' M'r '^"  fluency  would   not  of  itself  have 
avanced  Mr.  Long  to  the  Front   Bench.     Had   h<: 
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come  from  the  suburbs  of  a  North-Country  town  the 
healthy  pink  of  his  complexion  would  have  remained 
an  ornament  of  the  unofficial  benches.  But  he 
enjoyed,  like  Lord  Chaplin,  the  advantage  of  being 
the  representative  of  an  important  class  in  which  the 
capacity  of  coherent  expression  is  rare .  Lord  Chaplin , 
who  possesses  the  same  easy  power  of  aqueous  elo- 
quence, together  with  an  elephantine  majesty  peculi- 
arly his  own,  would  probably  have  gone  farther  than 
Mr.  Long  had  he  not  been  carried  away  by  his  Pro- 
tectionist leanings  at  a  time  when  Fair  Trade  was 
banned  as  a  dead  and  damned  heresy  by  the  Tory 
Caucus.  Mr.  Long  made  no  such  mistake.  At 
farmers'  ordiparies  and  puppy-walking  luncheons  in 
Wilts  and  Gloucestershire  he  might  drop  hints  that 
made  the  beer  mugs  or  champagne  glasses  rattle  with 
a  joyous  music,  but  in  Whitehall  he  was  strictly 
orthodox— until  the  time  came  when  it  was  orthodox 
to  profess  Protection  once  more. 

In  this  timely  conformity  and  equally  timely  con- 
version we  have  the  man.  For  Mr.  Long's  eyes,  so 
frank,  so  honest,  so  English  in  their  attractive  colour- 
scheme  of  turquoise  in  a  coral  setting,  have  always 
been  fixed  on  the  main  chance  politically,  and  have 
not  disdained  to  regard  the  main  chance  in  private 
matters  either.  He  is  a  shrewd  man  in  a  land  deal, 
and  he  has  a  good  deal  of  land,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  where  he  benefited  largely  by  the  will  of 
his  grandfather,  Mr.  William  Hume- Dick,  from  whom 
he  derives  his  second  name.  He  holds  the  simple 
faith  of  the  squire,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own,  and  that  land  exists 
chief! V  for  the  nurture  of  landlords.  The  English 
squire  is,  perhaps,  the  most  manly,  honourable, 
healthy-minded,  and  selfish  man  this  earth  has  pro- 
diueed— 4oo  fpnd  of  sucking  blood  to  shed  it  uadle3&iy> 


Alii,  yy ALTER  LOXa 
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tt»i»  lazv  and  too  careful  of  hi;;  ,»...  ', 

to  tyrannize  in  thel^  ^^  .f     Csir'       T'""' 

prou<i   to  Ko   back  on  hh  1^/^' ^'^^''.'''^^ 

an  open  and  smihng  desert.  We  do  well  to  make  t hi 
most  of  men  like  Mr.  Long,  to  applaud  them  as  he 
fine  flower  of  our  manhood.  For  trulv  we  ,  ve 
reared  them  at  a  prodigious  cost  ■ 

much  of  hto  a.  a  cun^y'^^^^^^^^'^rX 
<s  regarded  a.  an  inspired  politician  but  a  „„  hine 
very  special  as  a  landowner  or  a  sportsmln      Rood 

a1aine:^5e   Bat'?"  ^"'  f^^iTI^' ^  - 
artair    beside    Badmmton   or    Longleat.     Mr     Lon^r 

who  hunts  occasionally,  is   a    minor  hero  compared 

jvith  those  who  -show  sport  "  six  days  in  the  fveek 

It  IS  just  this  action  and  reaction  of  Westminster  on 

Wiltshire  and  Wiltshire  on  Westminster  That  have 

Wiltshire  said,     Send  Mr.  Long  to  the  talking-shon  • 
he  knows  how  to  talk."    Westminster  said,  "  Lon °l' 
not    brilliant,    certainly,    but    he    knows    all    about 
fertihzers     turnips,    foot-and-mouth   disease    goose 
berry  mildew,  and  how  to  talk  to  Hodge-  he's  safe 
he  isn't  faddy,  and  one  must  have  one  man  vvho  cin 
be  put  up  to  reply  without  a  stutter  to  Radical  land 
nonsense."    Once  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Long  showed 
as  m  the  case  of  the  Local  Government  Ac?  of  im' 
a  certain  Quarter  Sessions  shrewdness  and  Board  of 
Guardians  common  sense  that  marked  him  as  a  useful 
man  in  his.way,  and  the  tradition  of  his  indi" 
bihtj  in  a  Conservative  Government  rapidly  took  root 
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If  we  may  believe  a  once  well-known  story,  the 
inclusion  at  last  became  automatic.  "  Who's  that 
very  pleasant-looking  man  ?"  Lord  Salisbury  is  said 
to  have  asked  of  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Mr.  Long  bowed  to 
them  in  Downing  Street.  "  That,"  e::plained  Mr. 
Balfour,  "  is  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Walter  Long."  "Ah,"  said  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, "  I  felt  sure  I  had  seen  that  face  somewhere." 
One  wonders  what  the  ironic  Cecil,  a  great  man  in 
his  kind,  would  have  thought  had  he  foreseen  that 
in  a  very  few  years  the  party  he  led,  rich  in  general 
talent  and  graced  by  one  or  two  fine  intellects,  would 
be  divided  on  the  question  whether  the  pleasant -look- 
ing squire,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain's  rather  disappointinir 
son,  or  a  Glasgow  iron  merchant  still  unknown 
should  command  it. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Long  might  have  been  happier 
than  that  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  for  at  least  he  does  stand 
for  something  quite  definite.  He  is  a  plain  Tory  of 
the  Shires,  and  not  a  fantastic  Conservative  of  the 
suburbs.  He  is  "  out  "  simply  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  for  land.  Church,  and  the  ti;-ade.  I  believe 
he  has,  or  had,  relatives  in  each.  Under  him  Toryism 
might  have  gone  back  to  its  old  simplicity  for  awhile, 
healthily  slumbering  until^  a  more  vital  spirit  arose. 
But  such  speculations  are  idle.  The  practical  point  is 
that  Mr.  Long,  having  o:ice  been,  to  adapt  the  Papal 
formula,  "  Prime  Ministerable,"  was  confirmed  for 
life  in  his  right  to  be  considered  in  the  party,  and 
so,  when  the  first  r  Coalition  was  formed,  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Long,  m  the  classic  phrase,  "  could  not 
be  ignored."  The  Coalition  Cabinet  must  be  "  repre- 
sentative ";  who  so  representative  as  the  squire  of 
Rood  Ashton  ?  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Long  has  been 
far  too  representative  to  be  used  to  the  best  purpose. 

He  has  qualities,  to  be  quite  fair,  which  might 
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have  fitted  him  for  certain  DepartmenVarand^House 
through  Parhament  w.tii  some  skill,  and   no"  doubt 

Long  ,s  a  cakm.tous  counsellor  on  anvthin,-  mo, 
complex   than   a   dog-muzzling   order.     It   vv".    f .r 
example   a  tragic  absurdity  to  call  on  him  to  fik,-  • 
pnncpal  part  -n  the  attempt  to  str  ..^htn     ua     h 
Ir.sh  tangle.     His  very  expedience  as  iS    S^^^  ta  C 
was  a  handu;ap.      For  he  is  rather  a   vain  ,nan   and 

^r:ve  ?roubf  'h'  ""'^•^  ^'^^."^^  ""  ^"'^^  period  wi'tC 
grave  trouble  has  given  h.m  exaggerated  notions  of 
his  own  capacity  as  an  Irish  administrator,  and 
qui  e  inadequate  conception  of  the  situation  p;odaced 
by  the  crimes  and  errors  of  recent  years 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  the  war  has  rendered  Mr.  Lonu' 
obsolete  as  more  than  an  underling,  and  he  can 
scarcely  be  that  with  his  record.  There  might  have 
been  a  place  for  him  in  the  England  of  ten  years  ago' 
fo-day    he    is    a    political    rAegatherium.     For    the 

fenfr'v  nf°fh  ^"""fr  has  passed  away.  The  landed 
gentry  of  the  cosy  Victorian  time,  with  many  privi- 
leges  and  no  duties  save  what  thev  found  fun  or 
profit  in  undertaking,  can  hardly  survive  in  anv  Case 
If  they  survive  it  ^^'iIl  only  be  by  transforming  them- 
selves into  something  unrecognizable.  Thev  can  no 
longer  mamtain  themselves  on  the  basis  of  ''showinc 

goodsport".anddistributing,invirtueofbeingrichmen 
poor  justice      And  even  if  the  class  changesby  some 

miracle,Mr.Longatleastisunchangeable.  Thefarewell 
to  him  will  be  kindly  in  form,  but  definitive  in  effect 


LORD  BEAVERBROOK 

"  A'!  to  loaders  in  jiailios,  nothing  is  move  common  than  to 
sou  them  blindly  led.  The  world  is  governed  by  go-bctwecnS. 
Those  go-betweens  influence  the  persons  with  whom  the>"  carr\' 
on  the  intercourse,  by  stating  their  own  sense  to  each  of  them  as 
the  ien^e  of  the  other;  and  thus  they  reciprocally  master  both 
sides."—  Borke:  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

It  is  nearly  thirty-nine  years  ago  since  the  family 
circle  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Aitken,  Scottish 
minister,  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  was  gladdened 
by  the  arrival  of  a  boy  baby,  who,  when  he  renounced 
the  powers  of  evil,  was  given  the  names  of  William 
and  Maxwell.  In  later  life  he  dropped  the  first 
Christian  name  and  shortened  the  second,  and  it  was 
as  Max  Aitken,  tout  court,  that  he  became,  as  early 
as  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  rich  man. 

ItVould  be  interesting  to  trace  the  origins  of  that 
fortune  which  has  enabled  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man's son  to  piay  a  considerable  part  in  English 
affairs,  and  to  become  successively  Knight,  Baronet, 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  and  Minister.  Unfortunately  a 
certain  obscurity  invests  the  earlier  business  life  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  It  is  understood  that  he  had  a 
short  and  highly  successful  career  in  the  West  Indies 
before  he  set  up  in  busines-  in  Halifax  and  Montreal. 
In  Canada  he  achieved  great  things  as  a  financier  and 
"  bond  merchant,"  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  whatever 
pursuits  he  made  money,  he  made  it  very  rapidly. 

In  the  year  1910,  Max  Aitken  invaded  England. 
No  other  verb  quite  expresses  the  fact.  He  came,  he 
saw,  he  overcame.     In  the  early  months  of  that  vear 
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tho  mention  of  hi<;  mmn    i..  1  ~^^^ 

circle,  would  hl.rcon^;  '„;:;],: '^  \;7;;-  '•-•^-' 

the  year  he  was  well   \^nt   t  Th  •  -t  T""  "' 

better  known  at  Westminster      H     ^        ."         '  *"'''" 

ral  progress  rather  rec"  led  th.t"f  T' v  '"'  ^"''■''- 

Onr  Mutual  Friend.      Peon  e   wh     f  •,\""^"'-'"K  '" 

a  fortnight  somehow  felt  the v  we^e  h^  h""'"'  '""' 
rades  of  his  bovhonrl      „■   '^.^,^*^  ^^^  chosen  com- 

man  makes  in  a  lifetime  /„ ^"'^'^  ^''■'"  ^^.^^^  ^^roinary 
these  (of  at  least  hrl^^^'ek  '  st^f' n"'''  "'"^  ^^ 
to  Ashton-under-U-ne  Ts  Mr  v  >'^  ''■  '''*^"*  ^'«^^'" 

Breeches,  and  wo^^^hHw  JT"^"''' ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
There  was  no  resisting  MsTT^^et  hi    h"  "T"^"" 
editors,  his  powerful  gift  of  speech '         ''"''  '''  *""^^ 
Ihe  next  year  he  was  knighted  ^  Mr    Ac^  vu      r 

m.t,at:ve.     But  it  is  the  custom  fromZeot^LlT 

olU-rC  Mrs  '""■•=  ^'^^'^^ 

had  ...!li"d  himself  w^fh^h        .    back  numbers."     He 

5^;::r;  if-^' ~  ™- -'°- 

economic  conv.ctmns.     It  w^s  only  natural  thot  Mr 
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Ijswv  should  put  in  a  word  for  his  pushful  and  am- 
bitious friciul. 

Sir  Max,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  grew  rapidly 
in  political  stature.  He  was  one  of  those  members 
who  are  seldom  heard  in  the  House,  but  are  constantly 
felt  in  the  Lobbies.  Even  before  he  obtained  control 
of  a  newspaper  he  exercised  considerable  influence 
through  journalistic  friends,  who  shared  his  week- 
ends and  his  lightning  trips  between  this  country  and 
Canada.  Quite  impervious  to  a  rebuff,  possessing  a 
remarkable  talent  for  finding  the  weak  side  of  every 
man,  amazingly  frank  in  manner,  and  extremely 
subtle  in  method,  he  hustU-d  his  way  into  the  inner 
circle  of  the  "  Die-Hards."  His  part  in  the  plot  that 
flethroned  Mr.  Balfour  was  undoubtedly  considerable, 
and  later  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  Ulster  extremists.  In  due  course 
his  ambitions  for  direct  newspaper  influence  were 
gratified,  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  mysterious 
visitor  from  Canada  had  attained  a  power  none  the 
less  formidable  because  it  was  largely  exercised  from 
behind  cdver. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  the  strong  feeling  created  by  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  appointment  as  Director  of  Propa- 
ganda. They  are  necessary,  atso,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  part  he  played  in  the  drama  which  led  to  a 
change  of  Government  in  191 6.  The  full  facts  are 
not  known.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  the  movement 
culminating  in  Mr.  Asquith's  retirenent  the  Canadian 
knight  was  an  ^ctor  of  prime  importance.  He  was 
the  go-between  who,  as  Burke  puts  it,  often  governs 
by  suggestion,  and  becomes  the  master  of  those  he 
seems  to  serve. 

Towards  the  end  of  1916  there  was  much  disunion 
in  the  Cabinet  and  great  discontent  in  the  country. 
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sympathy  li.'X'so^rt.n-  Tstrf  •  ;;;'•  ■■[ 

rtrawn  apart  from  most  of  his  .ollt- Ju  . '„  ,  '■"' 
close  relations  with  Sir  p]w',rA  r  '  ',  "■•'"  '" 
angrily  nung  out  of  th/^C^    ,  v,""'  hi"  ""i'' 

nbl.:'Thetba°t:™%tltTenr'-^''"'~'"'°"- 
Nigeria,  in  which  he  had  b^',  pi '"ed  i'n  fTv  "  '", 

Manltit  r '°'"  :'"■.  Si'  ESwar^Carn^ti; 

■•  M  We^UnrLiberaT'fn'h-^  r'™  '?'™"  "> 
honlf    ,,=«^  I,     •  ri  ^"'®'^^'     >n  njs  Jllummat-  ng  little 

scores  o^n^.'^V"?/^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  history 'of  the 
whTch  th.r?  '  ^'•^.^^^^^t^'  dinners,  and  suppers 
Which   these  four  enjoyed   under  the   friendly  roof 

Noveth^rTf't^r  A.hton-under-Lyne  dCr^Jht 
.J!  '"  "nnpcessary  here  to  recall  all  the  attemnts  it 

breaT^M^T  '"'  '^'  ^"^"*^  "^^^^  ^^^  to  tKVa 
motTv.;       '^'  ^"^  "^^f  undoubtedly  actuated  by  two 

t?on  Ind  ?n      *r  r'^'-'"  '"^P'-^^^  the  adminis    a- 
tion  and  to  unify  his  o\       )artv      Mr    Hm..i  r^ 

was  unwilling  to  force  Mr  Asn^'ith  in".  ^  ^'^^ 
though  detef^^ned  "  ^i  liifpoinf  "s^Tdward' 

actuaTisr  '?h  f  ^  "^"  ^"°"^^  P'--d  -^tlT  h'e 
tnthi  ^^'  ^hat  issue  was  perhaps  inevitable.  But 
misc';:"tit ':"n^^^-"  °^-»  -ttempts  at  compro- 
mise we  seem  to   trace  the  influence   of  a  master 
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nf  inf'  -ur.  Sonifbml\  «avo  information  «>n  which 
llii  luhea  hasctl  it«;  artirU-  of  December  4,  represent - 
ing  the  F'riine  Minister  as  having  agreed  praetieally 
t»)  become  a  rnifaimUmt, "  an  irresponsible  sj  jctator," 
to  borrow  Mr.  Asquith's  own  phrase.  TImt  there 
was  a  Ic  kag''  is  certain;  who  supplied  ihe  farts  <:n 
which  this  insulting  gloss  was  made  has  never  been 
revealed,  and  probably  never  will  be. 

Sir  M;ix  Aitktn  sur\'ived  only  a  few  days  the  fall 
of  the  Asquith  Ministry.  He  disappeared  for  ever, 
and  Baron  Beaverbrook  took  his  place.  In  this 
country  there  was  little  comment  at  the  tune  on  this 
curious  coincidence.  After  all,  we  are  accustomed 
to  the  ennoblement  of  rich  men  with  no  very  obvious 
public  claims.  In  the  Dominions,  on  the  other  hand, 
titles  are  not  popular  at  the  best,  and  the  bestowal 
of  this  particular  title  caused  a.  feeling  little  under- 
stood on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  hi>aouring  Sir 
Max  Aitken  it  would  really  seem  that  the  Prim.; 
Minister  had  not  succeeded  in  persuading  Canada  that 
Canada  was  honoured.  Comments  described  in  the 
Hous  >f  Commons  as  'yamazingly  frank  and  even 
libellous  "  appeared  in  the  free-spoken  journals  of 
that  free  iand;  they  were  read  on  this  side;  and  the 
criticism  of  Lord  Beaverbrook 's  appointment  as  Chief 
Propagandist  was  largely  baied  on  these  strictures. 

On  other  gnunds  the  attacks  uiade  on  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  conduct  of  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion have  so  far  failed  to  convince.  True,  he  is  in 
many  respects  quite  unfitted  for  the  task.  He  brings 
to  it  neither  the  appropriate  education  nor  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  European  affairs.  The  smallest 
part  of  that  business  is  drum-beating,  cinema-filming, 
and  vulgar  advertisement.  It  demands  deep 
knowledge  of  affairs,  close  touch  with  European 
history  during  the  last  fifty  years,  some  perception 
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Ia^""  IT  '■'^''^''°"  "'•"  P'»>s^*"  f'hc  li^of  men. 
and    a   delicat.   .en«.     f  what    rnav    hr   r.||e<i    t|  . 
personality  of  nation..     'Ih.  cars.-st   .n-^take        l 
possible  to  a  person  of  snuJI  a.ltun-.  and  .h.    hus   ,' 
and  bustle  of  the  shrewd,  sharp  business  man  c„«- 
titute  an  actual  drsquaUfication.     But  when  that  is 
s.iKi    there  appears  no  special  reason  to  |,eIievo  that 
I  ord  Beaverbrook  is  le>s  suitable  than  anv  other  of 
he  pushful  type      He  is  undouht.div  .hrewd.     nu 
has   done   some    thnigs   which   deserve    recotj,  itio. 
For  exampi<.    he  has  appreciably  relrtxcl    the  fooli  h 
policy  of  reticence.      He.  has  seen  the  advantage  of 
bnngmg  to  the  notice  of  Colonial  journalists  the  rea 
facts  of  the  war.     He  has  done  something  to  break 
Sin  t  ."h"  "f  ""^""''••-^tanding  bctvveen  Gnt.t 
Britam  and  her  Allies  as  to  our  share  in  the  gc  n.  ral 
burden   and    sacrifice.      Critics,  indeed,   have   been 

h^St^dr '  '^^^  "  ''"''  '- '-  ^-  ^^-  ^^ 

intfn^^^  T^^y,  ''  ^^"^  *^^*^^  ^^'■^"K^h  of  their  case. 
Lord   Beaverbrook  may  be.  and   probably   is,  a  fit 
recipient  of  the  favour  of  the  Crowr  ,  ai.,|   mi^dit 
'n    many    capacities,    be    a     highl>     useful    mbHc 
servant.     But   there  was  a  crudity  a  bo       ,Jm 
tcriuent   ot   his  titles   that  struck  niaiiv .   ,.,ici 
undcniabl>  a  little  disquieting  to  observ.    t!„ 
with  which  an  ambitious  man.  coming  as   .  .t 
to   th's    country,    can    in    a    few    vf-r.    rai 
self  to  a  position  of  great  and   undefined   p. 
influence.     Still  more  disturbing  is  the  extraor, 
public  indifference  to  such  a  phenomenon.     Evt     * 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  opinion  was  powerful  enout  b 
to  prevent  any  but  the  lesser  honours  going  the  ..^ 
01   the   South   African   millionaires,   and,   with   th. 
exception  of  Rhodes,  they  were  unable  appreciiif^ily 
to  deflect  political  current:,  by  their  weult  i. 
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Lord  Beavcrbrook,  a  comparatrvely  small  man 
financially,  hus  scaled  heights  forbidden  to  tht-  ^reat 
Randlurd<),  and  pu*>»es!ics  a  control  of  .he  Presst  which 
Rhodes,  in  the-  plenitude  of  his  power,  never  attained. 
This  particular  ascent  into  Olympus  may  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  But  the  facility  of  the  thing 
•'>uggests  doubts  as  to  the  quality  of  the  largely 
increasing  population  of  divinities. 
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h   is  with  a  Hiijjht  >hock  ll.at  on,-  ricalls  tl.  .t  I  ,..,1 

seem,.,!  too  pn.,„:    ..^  to  be  so  v..u„./     i  'h    '."rr 
M-ems  too  ,,n„nLsiMK  to  be  so  old         ""  '  ^ '"'"" 

whlhT  ''J^"^•^*'•■  ^'  •^^''K'-  in  L..r.l  Cur/on  s  career  in 
which  he  did  not  promise  nth.-r  „,«..     »u       ,   '',  '" 

Hctuaiiy  perform  J,  ,™;;,™tu;";'i,'';;::'o'r  ?:;: 

b  e...    The  Honourable-  Geore-  Nath.ni  .|     V  ,L       J 
»  a  CO,,,,,,,.,,  „.,„„.„^  „,;;^^N;'h,,    U- V.h.,^^^ 

Benjamin  anion«  the   Bathurst.   ,.„d   charle       „, 

resenibled  that  precocious  i-enius  of  whom  Caotli,, 

They  should  have  c  eared  it  away  and  saidZth^nc 

1     !,  '•    ?",?"'  ^""^'^  ■'■"by.  when  told  of  an  '■  m^ 

Th  .  olr*     "T"'"'  "'  "n  "nnaturallv  ea  y  a^ 
The  peer-parson  who  was  Lord  Curzon's  father  seen  s 

ew  aTel',"'  ""  ">^-"-tle  principle,  for  we  have 
of  .h"  futurrvTcr™'"*''  '""  '■"'"'"  ™"ifr«atioL 

£^^£t:sirer„i— :rw:\-s 

at  Eton  he  was  a  mature  politician  at  fourteen     One 
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expressed  them,  no  less  than  for  the  queer  solemnity 
of  his  chubby  face,  the  glossiness  of  his  hats,  the 
scrupulous  neatness  of  his  clothes,  the  lustre  of  his 
black  hair,  and  his  strong  objection  to  compulsory 
football.  He  used  to  talk  of  what  he  would  do  when 
Prime  Minister.  He  promised  one  admiring  chum 
the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  nobody 
laughed  at  him  for  doing  so. 

George  was  not  entirely  happy  at  Eton.  But  there 
is  no  record  of  the  youthful  politician  experiencing 
at  school  any  of  that  rough  discipline  extolled  as  the 
one  virtue  of  our  higher  educational  system.  The 
process  of  "  knocking  the  nonsense  "  out  of  our 
gilded  youth  operates  very  unevenly.  If  the  public 
school  crushes  one  clever  boy  as  a  prig,  it  accepts 
another  as  a  hero.  Boys,  like  most  barbarians,  err 
on  the  'de  of  simplicity  in  their  judgments  of  excep- 
tional people ;  they  have  no  half-way  house  between 
the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the  Capitol.  With  the  same 
qualities,  young  Curzon  might  have  suffered  torture; 
as  things  were,  he  was  perhaps  spoiled  by  the  reverence 
of  his  little  clique.  The  University  has  more  balance, 
and  Balliol,  while  noting  the  brilliance  of  the  Honour- 
able George  Nathaniel,  was  not  slow  to  satirize  his 
pomposity.  To  an  undergraduate  wit  we  owe  the 
immortal  couplet : 

"  My  name  is  George  Nathaniel  Curzon; 
I  am  a  most  superior  purzon." 

The  lines  arc  unforgettable,  rhieily  because  Lord 
Curzon  has  never  allowed  them  to  be  forgotten. 
Superiority  in  him  is  not  an  excrescence;  it  is  an 
aroma.  Like  the  musk  in  the  mortar  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  it  is  destined  to  last  as  long  as  the 
fabric.  Whence  Lord  Curzon  derives  this  superiority 
i&  Uis  o^vu  iit^r^t-    It  may  be  iaaate,.    It  may  hr.ve 


^J'"'-  ^vjtzos  Of  Kt:m.f:sTo\       roa 

r/r  ^,lt  •  ■;,  t;;";;i:  ™r:/'"""  ,-^""".  ^^ 

neressary  se„„.  of  his  p„si,jo„  '  "'''"  ^'"'^"> 

most  important'denLm    ;,  hi    ^^rJS^rT  """ 

shreud,  if  rather  superficial,   observer    h.,f    ,    Vi, 

As  Under-Secretary  for  Foreip-n   Affair    i  • 
rioritv  Qhnr.^       j-  .        ^^"'^e'g'i  Artairs  his  supe- 

riority shone  undimmed.     The  Hnns*.  r.f  r  • 

eas  ly  bemuserl  w.-th  ?  ^  ^*  Commons  is 

ledee  on  TT  '''''^"  "  dexterous  show  of  know- 

sll       ^.^^P^'^-t^^^nt  of  public  business  of  which   t 

dt^aTS'fTh"^'  "^'  ''^-  ^"^^-  '^'-'^  -' ^no- 
It  was  a  dellh    in  ::hP°"?  "^  '"^P'^^'"-^^  omniscience. 

a  co;c:sstf  m    Persn'or^'^  '"''''  '""  ^"^^'''^'"'"'^ 
"  Arfj,      *u-   ,        *^ersia   or  a   mission   to   the   Amir 

hmi.  was  no  less  impressed  with  the  men.al 
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incapacity  of  his  iidience.  A  tolerant  and  patient 
contempt,  as  of  a  teacher  with  an.  idiot  child,  was 
the  basis  of  his  official  attitude  towards  the  faithful 
Commons. 

The  memory  of  his  Viceroyalty  is  still  green  in 
many    Anglo-Indian    memories.     No    such    splendid 
figure   had    been    seen    in    Indi:'    since   the   days   of 
Aurungzebe.     Somebody  has  said  that  there  are  three 
ways  of  ruhng  men:  by  the  force  of  arms,  by  the 
force  of  justice,  and  by  the  force  of  trumpery.     Lord 
Curzon  specialized  in  display.     He  tightened  up  the 
ceremonial  par;  phernalia  of  Calcutta  and  Simla  to  a 
degree  that  irked  the  honest  Sedleys  and  Dobbins  of 
the   Civil   Service    and    the    Indian   Army.     "Such 
language  was  never  heard  west  of  Constantinople," 
grumbled  General  Conway,  after  an  interview  with 
the  elder  Pitt.     A  good  many  veterans  who  trudged 
through  avenues  of  troops  and  officials  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  Viceroy  must  have  felt  that  the  West 
had  little  to  learn  from  the  East  in  the  way  of  Byzan- 
tinism.     There  is  a  story  that  once  at  a  church  in 
Simla  the  collection  bag  was  offered  to  Lord  Curzon 
by  the  ordinary  sidesman.     The  Viceroy  remained 
blandly    unconscious.     Thinking    it    was    a    case    of 
mental  absorption,  the  sidesman  gently  rattled  the 
bag.    Still  no  sign  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy. 
Then  an  aide-de-camp  had  a  happy  inspiration.     He 
took  the  bag  and  offered  it  in  due  form  to  His  Excel- 
lency, who  immediately  revived,  and  paid  his  due  to 
Heaven  as  befitted   the  representative  of  no   mean 
earthly  majesty. 

This  dignity  of  Lord  Curzon  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
thing.  He  cannot  bid  for  a  picture  or  a  curio  at 
Christie's  without  seeming  to  patronize  Cellini  or 
'  Rembrandt  as  well  as  the  auctioneer.  Some  time 
ago  he  was  one  of  a  group  of  Ministers  watching  the 
American  troops  march  through  London.     The  others 
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handkerchief 'with  'toy^^'^Zt^lLT  bT'l^  ." 
Curzon  stood  bolt  uDrio-hf  =tim,.         ■  "'    ^'^ 

like  the  D„ke  o    E  T^  „  ^.7^°"' '™'""™8^' 
a  cl.meanour  nobly   wind  .'    muS  as^T h"  "'"- 

=?io;:JJtXeXr^-'-'-"^^^ 

veC«;.?Cs  Stt'rih^:  ?;:- s^t-^^j 
rnrer^or^-rc^Lrrr-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  difficulty  of  a  s  eady  survev  nf  ?'°"''7  '""'""^^^ 
We  know  tLf  u     .   ^"^y  survey  of  his  rea    qualities 
we  know  that  he  is  enormously  clev^^r      «L         ,..' 
be  clever  if  he  belon-ed  to  anv  rl^  f       i '     ^^  "^""'^ 

stilts  even  moderate   inteLctuifs't^tf '".^'^  ^°"^^ 
gigantesaue      H^  hoc  ',  ^"^""^'  stature    looms  up 

It'is  lesfeasy  to  say'hat  T^h^  ''^"^^  '""^-'-^^y 
success  in  any  oL  thing     StUI  hard"""''  "  ^^"^ 

poht  cs  it  is  hard  to  nllo»  i  *"  domestic 

;vh  ur:„\ni!;vx-:.;r  ^p^b^  Sf  h 

Ve'hate'iXr"/  "",  ^°  "''"^  ^'^  E5wa"d'ar  oi' 

.he  adl:ot"e  "t™;-  Xn'  'a°t  '"'■  ''^^'  '^  "''"« 
more  precisely.         ^        '"'"  ^'  °  ">''  ">  <)"«"* 

measure''" He^i- ""'*''"'"'='">■    ^e  '  possesses   in    full 
Seech      In  thi/  "f  «f ^^  "f-'ately  and  luminous 

prottentVh'rou^Sfhi:    aWe^T^Jh  """"^  "j" 
one  ,s  conscious 'of  son?:\Srpp„i„Jrnt':"-'-' 
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wonderful  boy  of  Disraeli's  sketch  ends  as  a  wonder- 
ful bore.  Lord  Curzon  is  not  that;  he  will  al^yays 
remain  interesting.  But  there  is  in  his  case,  as  there 
wrs  in  Lord  Rosebery's.a  feeling  that  a  brilliant  first 
and  second  act  r.re  leading  up  to  a  tame  denouement. 
Something  may  be  owing  to  a  physique  never  quite 
equal  to  the  demands  on  it.  More  may  be  due  to  the 
early  satisfaction  of  ambitions  not  perhaps  of  the 
highest,  even  in  the  most  worldly  sense.  Lord 
Curi-on  is  paying  the  penalty  of  a  premature  dignity. 
When  he  was  tempted  as  a  young  man  to  take  the 
Viceroyulty  and  its  attendant  honours  he  astonished 
many  "friends  and  delighted  some  enemies ;  they  re- 
membered how  Atalanta  lost  the  race  through  picking 
up  a  gulden  apple. 

It  may  be  that  the  explanation  is  altogether  wider. 
It  may  be  that  Lord  Curzon 's  only  handicap  is  that 
he  is  an  anachronism.  Certainly  he  would  have  been 
temperamentally  better  at  home  in  ihe  old  England 
of  rotten  boroughs  and  "  great  ladies  "  than  in  the 
new  England  of  plutocracy  modified  by  the  trade 
union  vote.  His  temper  rather  than  his  convictions 
keeps  him  apart  from  the  magnates;  his  convictions 
as  well  as  his  temper  prevent  him  even  successfully 
assuming  any  sympathy  with  the  common  man.  He 
was  probably  born  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  too  late, 
for  his  affinities  are  rather  with  the  Georgians  than 
with  the  Victorians.  He  shares  their  contempt  for 
the  "  swinish  multitude,"  their  intense  national 
egoism,  their  wonderful  confidence,  and  perhaps  a 
little  of  that  quality  which  gave  us  the  reputation 
of  "  perfide  Albion." 

A  rather  lonely  figure,  in  our  singular  collection 
of  war  lords,  he  seems  to  typify  that  "  ruling  class  " 
which  has  lost  one  knack  of  ruling  without  acquiring 
another,  but  retains  all  its  passion  for  the  toys  and 
gauds  of  public  life. 


VISCOUNT  HALDANE 

The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  notwithstanding  ther^ 
are  few  thmgs  people  quarrel  ,n.r.  furi-ush-  over 
than  tase  and  that  no  doubt  is  the  reason  brothers 
are  divided,  and  father  is  estranged  from  son    con 

Viscount  IS  not  simply  a  man  of  affairs,  to  be  iud-ed 
on  his  record.  He  is  a  flavour.  If  Vou  Ur the 
fla^^ur    It  IS   exactly   the   flavour   vou   like;   if  vou 

uatrho  '  •'  r  Tv-'  '^r^'  -^'^^  "^^^'  «^'-  -  ^he'smel  of 
patchouli  did  Napoleon. 

The  Haldane  cult  is  not  a  popular  one.  Had  Lord 
Haldane  always  dissembled  his  love  for  the  German 
classics  he  would  still  have  been  suspect  to  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people-the  present  writer  is  not 
in  a  position  to  judge  concerning  the  Scottish. 
Englishmen  might  pardon  Lord  Haldane's  defects 
but  they  could  hardly  forgive  his  virtues.  To  take 
one  point  alone,  his  enormous  volubility,  Lord  Hal- 
dane offends  because  he  talks  so  well,  rather  than 
because  he  talks  so  much.     We  are  quite  tolerant  to 

;!!!r  ,  uf/PT^'''  ^'"^  "^^'^^y  '«»g-o"e  might  sav 
merely  Walter  Long.  We  have  no  comphfint  tgain^t 
those  wno  make  demands  on  ou.-  time;  but  we  do 
dislike  those  who  -e  excessive  demands  on  our 
attention.  Lord  h  .ane  has  been  classed  as  chief 
ot  bores  largely  because  there  is  too  much  matter  in 
his  speeches,  and  because  he  pays  his  hearers  the 
compliment  of  supposing  them  to  be  as  earnest  and 
interested  as  himself.  Say  that  he  is  a  cultivated 
^Scotsman,  with  the   Scottish  passion  for  knowledge 
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for  its  own  sake,  the  Scottish  logic,  aad  the  Scottish 
love  of  exhausting  a  subject,  and  you  have  said 
everything  that  need  explain  the  instinctive  irritation 
of  the  Southron. 

The  war  has  only  intensified  an  existing  prejudice. 
Other  men  of  affairs  had  their  spiritual  homes  in 
Germany;  many  were  intimately  connected  with 
German  fai  ilies;  nearly  all  looked  eastward,  like 
Lord  Haldane,  with  intense  admiration,  slightly 
tinctured  with  fear.  It  was  not  Lord  Haldane  who 
first  called  the  North  Sea  the  German  Ocean;  one 
can  find  the  name  in  any  eighteenth-centurj'  atlas. 
Even  if  fluent  command  of  German  were  a  crime, 
Lord  Haldane  was  not  the  only  criminal.  If  a 
passion  for  the  German  philosophy  dishonours  a 
patriot,  then  most  of  our  thinkers  for  a  century  past 
must  plead  guilty  of  conduct  unbefitting  a  Briton. 
Coming  to  things  more  concrete,  if  Lord  Haldane  is 
to  be  condemned  for  believing  i  modern  German 
methods,  copying  German  legislative  models,  and 
dreaming  of  an  "  understanding  "with  our"  cousins," 
then  nearly  all  the  Cabinet,  most  ex-Ministers,  and 
the  cream  of  English  society  should  stand  in  the 
same  dock  for  sentence.  Yet  it  is  Lord  Haldane,  and 
Lord  Haldane  alone,  who  is  denounced  as  a  stealthy 
pro-German  and  even  a  conscious  traitor. 

So  stupid  and  so  vulgar  has  been  the  outcry  against 
the  German  side  of  Lord  Haldane  that  even  to  refer 
to  it  is  distasteful.  Yet  that  German  side  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  man,  and  has  had  so  much 
influence  on  his  career,  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 
It  is,,  of  course,  his  weaker  side,  as  it  was  Carlyle's. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlyle,  it  is  the  side  of  which 
he  is  immoderately  proud.  Harvey  said  of  Bacon, 
"  The  Lord  Chancellor  writes  of  science — like  a  Lord 
Chancellor."     Bacon's  successor  has  won  fame  as  a 
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n^ys^an  chiefly  among  his^  politicaJ  and  legal 
like  tt;  n  ^^^'^^"but.ons  to  philosophy  are  rather 
oaded  hifT'  "^'^  ^''"'^  Thackerny's  publisher 
^Ituf  \  '"''IS'-^^^^t;  because  their  names  carried 
weight  in  society.  Nobody  would  ever  dre.m  of 
taking  note  of  them  but  for  the  eminence  cf  the 
author  m  another  world.  They  give  proof  o".  tro  g 
memory  and  a  considerable  power  of  comprehensio 
wasUThr'oVhT  'T^V"^'  ^"  i'-noital  think^; 
of  tVe  moment''  "^'^  ""^''^"^"^  '^'^'^'^'^  '"  ^^ings 

HaH'nnp'"!?^'  ^°   ^'''^^^''  ^"^    ^"-S*"^t   that    if  Lord 
Haldane  has  ever  a  tendency  to  twaddle,  it  is  wh  m 
he  engages  m  acts  of  hero-worship.     A  grekt  scientis 
who  ,vas  also  a  Roman  Catno.i'   remarked  t hit  he 
shut  one  compartment  of  his  mind  when  he  left  the 

IratoTVor  Tu^  ""^'^''  "^^"  ^''  -^^--'  '^^ 
,^^«.-  .'u  •  Haldane  is,  in  the  same  way,  two 
distinct  beings.  With  a  practical  faculty  too  lit Ue 
recognized,  he  is  all  shrewdness  and  scepticism  in 
business.     But   when   he   enters   his   Hegdian   jos - 

ThTn  th'  '"'"''  '?  5-"^"  ""'"  "^°^«  ^^"^^  "f  proportion 
t^ll.  ^^"^P°°^  I"dian  of  the  untutored  mind.     He 

ault  '".'•  ?'*^'  '"^"^^  S^h^"^'-  -  "  the  men  who 
taught  niankind  what  was  meant  by  the  wond.rful 

were  the  Beth    ii^m  of  philosophy.     Lord  H.drlane's 

trro^  'tr'^'i'  '"^^  '^'  ^'''^'  Germans  is  no  more 
traitorous  than  the  ignorant  contempt  of  some  of  his 
critics  IS  patriotic.  But  it  is  certainlv  provincial. 
We  nghtly  laugh  at  the  Sinologue  who  eternallv 
tftrusts  on  us  the  wisdom  of  Confucius  bec-u-e  he 
happens  to  have    studied    that   philosopher   in  the 

Snl;  ^'^  ^!!^"-''  "^  ^^^'"-^^  with'.uhmiss've 
^oiemnity  the  enthusiasms  of  learned  gentlemen  with 
a  fancy  for   Kant   and   Fichte  ?     The  question,  like 
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golf  talk,  is  larg,  ly  ont  of  manners;  in  pushing  his 
Germans  down  our  throats  Lord  Haldane  is  guilty  of 
a  social  solecism. 

There  is,  too,  a  somewhat  more  serious  side  to  the 
matter.  Lord  Haldane,  with  his  masterful  disposi- 
tion, has  not  been  content  to  let  the  German  bee  buzz 
unproductivcly  in  his  own  bonnet.  He  has  always 
been  anxious  that  it  sht»uld  make  honey.  In  plain 
English  he  has  exercised  ;i  ijreat  deal  of  influence 
over  his  associates,  and  the  adoption  of  Prussian 
legislative  models  during  the  last  few  years  has 
probab!v  been  due  chiefly  to  his  suggestion.  For 
the  Lit  ral  Cabinet  he  was  an  unofficial  purveyor 
of  ideas,  and  all  his  ideas  were  derived  either  from 
the  dead  or  the  living  "  very  big  men  "  of  Germany. 
Of  his  own  work  at  the  War  Office — as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor he  made  little  impression — it  becones  us  to 
speak,  if  not  With  gratitude,  at  least  with  respect. 
He  made,  no  doubt,  some  mistakes.  The  whoift 
credit  of  his  achievements  is  not  his.  But  when  all 
deductions  are  made,  there  remains  the  great  fact 
that,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer  War  it  took 
five  weeks  to  despatch  fifty  thousand  men,  nearly 
three  time?  that  force  was  landed  in  France,  without 
hitch  or  fuss,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  declaration  of 
the  present  war.  Moreover,  under  him  was  createt* 
a  Territorial  organization  which  permitted  the  use 
of  battalions  after  two  months'  war  training. 

If  Lord  Haldane  could  be  judged  on  this  record 
alone  he  would  have  little  reason  to  wince  at  present- 
day  criticism  or  to  anticipate  the  adverse  judgment 
of  history.  But  in  his  case  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole. 
Haldane  the  man  was  an  admirable  instrument, 
clear-headed,  industrious,  indomitable.  Haldane  the 
flavour  was,  on  the  whok-,  probably  an  unfortunate 
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influence.    Of  his  patriotism^thcrc  can  at  nc.  tim. 

?oS  wn.   h  ..      Y'   judgment,    and    almost    anv 

war    hnnTh  .    .   '  ''"""^'  '^'  y'^''  P'-'^^eding  the 
,war  than  that  of  a  man  so  obsessed     U  u  -.  ^  u ,  *u  » 

Lord  H.ldane  lacked  the  contn,l\'f  a     pier's  hnd 

"^^.^lateh"";        "'"f   '"^^'^'''   '"   ^'^'"'ini^tration. 
cnioriunately,   the   weaker   side   which    he   himself 

^^nere  he  should  have  eyncted  onlv  service 

1  he  same  mistake  ha^,  been  made  with  I  ord  Hal 
grth"['i?M'%"'"-  .  V  "'-^-^  ^^'^"^  -^  heresv  t'o"«: 

to  attend  to  h     "*;'"',  ''."^"'^"  L^""^'   kitchener  free 
to  attend  to  h.s  real  duties,  the  result  might  have- 

t^f^V'f^u'''  ''''"  '""^  .nuddlecrr.tr  1    ,f 
L  shared  bv'n.      ''''  u''''     ^"^  •^'-•'•^"•"'>-  ^'^'^  ^^^''i^f 

o  Lord  h1.       "'■  ''^"  '''■"  '^>'  ""  '"^'^"'    favourable 
to  Lord  Haldane  on  general  grounds.    As  thinL's  ue 

wet"7''-''^"  --v^'  ''^^^  possible  s;;': 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  his  string  practical 
u^entanding  and  tireless  energy  as  a^iiS^ 
and   we   have   forced    into   undesirable  activitv   the' 
if  ad^^s  ^^  Th"'"",'   "'-^'^'^   ^'"^  ''^  least^eliabi: 

;;^t:^it!;fhir;!^j^h-d:;^^^ 

h^tit^lhe-ry  ^iho'^^^^"  '"  '  '-'---  «^'^'  -'■ 
HJld^n^  "V'''*"^^  ^«  P"t  it  no  higher,  to  have  LorJ 

be  whoHv  r"""    "     ''^!'^''  "^  ^'^"^^^'^^  that  shall 
be  wholly  German,  and  yet   have  no  Germani.inu 

rund    ^  ^T  ^'. ''"''  ^hat  they  don't  want,  ideal! 
founded  on  Kartel  and  Kultur  models :  to  ha^e  him 
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lauding  the  German  talent  for  "  self-organization," 
though  a  little  "  clear  thinking  "  might  show  that 
the  war  itself  is  the  result  of  the  utter  incapacity  of 
the  German  tribes  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  It 
is  merely  irritating  to  b'.ar  from  him,  after  some  new 
exhibition  of  brutality,  that  the  German  uaf  \ 
"  taken  in  the  mass,"  is  "  very  like  our  own."  But  all 
this  is  only  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  not  providing 
Lord  Haldane  with  a  concrete  job,  hard  enough  to 
make  him  forget  Gottingen. 

The  country  does  not  want  Lord  Haldane 's  ideas. 
It  rightly  suspects  him  as  a  guide.  But  it  might 
have  done  with  him  as  a  workman.  It  has  gone 
farther,  and  fared  much  worse. 
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LORD  BURNHAM  AND  THE 

"  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  " 

The  first  Lord  Burnham  belongt-.l  to  the  eariies*  cron 

of  newspaper-owning   peers,  and  his  son   Jiars  S 

fifteen-year-old  coronet  with  the  easy  grace  of ^n  an 

h  nTwr'th  ^  f '"'^^"^  foreigner 'nught  Wut' 
mm  with  the  quite  new  nobility.     Lord   Burnh-m. 
himself  makes  „o  such  mistake.  "  He  is  affaNe  wiU 

everybod>  But  he  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  Edwardian  and  later  irer.tions.  He  was 
greatly  apprehensive  of  an  "  adulteration  "  of  the 
peerage  m  the  unhappy  Veto  days,  and  he  had 
decidea  views  on  the  sale  of  honours.  One  "op-.e  s 
what  is  Im  real  opinion  of  Lord  Beaverbrook. 

Lord   Burnham 's  father  had   the  honest  pride  of 
the  arrived.    There  ^vas  something  touching  i„  h 

Hthv"  ^".Vt?  ^''^'   newspaper  he  had  'created 
Highly  creditable    too.  was  the  interest  he  took  in 

Daily  Telegraph  has  had  no  "  great  ediiur."  like  the 

ofthli"  ^"!'^°"ty;  they  permitted  no  Mayor 
of  the  Palace.  The  patriarch  of  Peterborough  Court 
showed  every  favour  to  his  Eliezers.  But  Eliezer 
had  to  recognize  his  place;  he  was  bondservant  to  the 
tamily.  to  young  Isaac  as  well  as  to  old  Abraham. 
fj  t  A^  Telegraph  has  thus  been  in  an  excep- 
Th^l  .""f '^^.  ^i^  reflection  of  a  single  personality, 
ihe  hrst  Lord  Burnham  was  exactly  fitted  to  supply 
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u"  long-felt  want  "  uf  the  later  Victorian  time.  Tht 
man  in  the  street  was  yet  unquoted.  But  the  lower 
middle-class  man  of  the  suburb  and  the  country 
town  was  there,  and  by  no  meiuis  satisfied  either 
with  the  price  or  the  quality  of  daily  papers.  They 
were  too  dear,  and  too  narrow  in  their  outlook. 
Edw:»  d  Levy,  afterwards  Edward  Levy  Lawson, 
shrewdly  saw  his  opportunity.  He  gave  the  public 
a  paper  at  the  popular  price  of  one  penny,  and  in  that 
paper  he  printed  what  the  public  wanted.  He  cut 
down  politics,  de%oted  great  attention  to  the  Divorce 
Court,  specialized  on  murders,  systematically  re- 
frained from  attacks  on  any  kind  of  religion,  and 
played  up  to  the  growing  taste  for  piquant  writing 
of  a  kind  which  places  no  strain  on  the  intellect. 

Himself  of  no  very  deep  convictions,  cheerful, 
healthy,  ; '  ewd,  content  to  take  the  commonplace 
view  of  any  subject,  judging  men  and  things  from 
the  standpoint  of  material  success  or  failure,  without 
ideals,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  human  sympathy, 
he  was  piecisely  the  man  to  cater  for  the  class  which 
believes  itself  to  be  educated.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
had  its  early  vicissitudes.  It  was  more  than  once 
doubtful  whether  it  would  win  through  the  difficulties 
arising  from  an  inadequate  capitalization,  and  quaint 
stories  are  still  told  of  the  weekly  hunt  for  money  to 
pay  wages.  But  once  the  tHng  was  well  started 
nothing  could  stop  it. 

The  Porphyrogenitus  is  seldom  quite  equal  to  the 
man  who  has  battled  for  the  purple.  The  present 
Lord  Burnham  had  not  his  father's  advantages.  On 
the  other  hand  he  has  enjoyed  advantages  of  his  own. 
Eton  and  Balliol  gave  him  of  their  best.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  when  he  was  a  mere  boy,  and 
sat  there  intermittently — sometimes  as  a  little  Liberal 
and  sometimes  as  a  little  Conservative — until  he 
went  to  another  place.     He  succeeded  to  power  in 


f^'**i<n  m  RMiAM  ._,,„ 

"  the  office  ••when  th.-  memory  .,f  earlv  struKL'le  xvas 

very  cl.m  uulcecl ;  t|-.c  neuspaper  w...  „o  longer 

bus  ne..  aclveuturo,  hut  a  family  r-.tat..  ,„lid  J,  and 

vastly  more  profitable  than,  the  four  thousand  ncr"' 

on  wh,ch  .t  was  the  first  Lor.l  Hurnham's  deli^M.t     . 

play,  hke  D.sraeh.  the  part  of  BuckinKhamshiro  squire. 

StartmK   w.th    such   a   ...n.n.us    handicap.    Lnnl 

Burnh         It   miKht   be   imagined,  could   have  won 

pre  ty    well    anything   he    fancied.    Great    politick 

preferment  was  open  to  him.     Or  he  could,  if  he 

rS'  '"'r^^'  \^T'  •'^"•'  '"•^''•'I-  '"<"-^'  useful 
Zu^2'a  ^''"'"^  ''!  "  pro<li«i..us  i„con,e  from  his 
estabhshed  success,  he  could  have  <lone  so,„ethinu 
not  merely  for  English  journalism  but  for  English 
literature  He  culd  hav.  helped,  hv  a  ju.lidous 
and  possd)ly  not  unprofitable  expenditure,  to  remove 
a  great  reproach.  The  barrenness  of  English  thought 
durmg  the  last  thirty  years  is  not  acci.Iental.  It 
arises  partly  from  the  conviction  of  British  publishers 
that    no  book  which   is    hard    to    read    will    vield 

.  ?     .   '..^""^   possibly   (Aen    more   from   the   com- 
plete  indifference   of    British   Governments    to  any 
intelectual    ccmsiderations.     Even    in    the    humble 
.    itter  of  translation  our  record  is  deplorable      It  is 
a  fact    that   before  the   present   war  the  works  of 
Treitschke  could  only  be  studied  in  the  original,  or 
ma    foreign    medium.     True.    Treitschke   was    not 
inherently  worth  much  notice,  but   in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  ,t  might  be  thought  that  it  was  some- 
body  s  business  to  bring  this  dreamer  of  unpleasantly 
practical  dreams  t(,  the  attention  of  the  people  he 
hreatened.     There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  good  a 
thinking  man  with   Lord    Burnharn's  ample  means 
could  have  affected  hi  half  a  dozen  directions. 

Lord  Burnham,  however,  has  been  content  to 
carry  on  He  h.^r,  not  cut  the  shop.  He  is  greatly 
interested    m    it-as    a    shop.    The    arlvertisement 
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columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  seem  to  be  his  special 
care.  Paper  shortage  notwithstandint?,  the  Blooms- 
bury  boarding-house  can  still  advertise  its  inexpensive 
inclusive  terms,  the  cultivated  family  in  Tooting  can 
still  disclost;  its  yearnings  for  the  society  of  a  refined 
paying  guest,  and  the  owner  of  a  smart  governess 
cart  for  which  the  owner  has  no  further  use  owing  to 
the  war  can  still  reach  the  middle-aged  lady  who 
wants  one  to  suit  her  cob  of  14-1.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  editorial  columns  we  find  little  light  or 
leading.  I  remember  once  going  through  the  file  of 
GalignanVs  Messenger  for  the  Hundred  Days.  It 
had  been  very  severe  on  Napoleon  after  the  abdica- 
tion; it  was  very  severe  on  him  after  Waterloo;  but 
during  the  Hundred  Days  its  leading  articles  were 
on  all  kinds  of  queer  things — the  favourite  perfumes 
of  Ninon  de  Lenclos  anri  the  wonders  of  the  Alhambra 
— quite  unconnected  with  affairs  in  France. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  for  some  years,  and  especially 
since  the  war,  has  given  the  same  impression  of 
embarrassed  irrelevance.  It  may  consciously  steer  for 
nowhere.  It  certainly  gets-  there.  There  are  a  few 
subjects  on  which  it  still  speaks  with  a  certain  voice. 
It  is  all  for  national  unity,  which  it  would  appear  is 
to  be  attained  by  agreeing,  say,  that  Mr,  Hayes  Fisher 
is  indispensable.  It  is  always  ready  to  enlarge 
dithyrambically  on  the  glory  of  France,  or  the  glory 
of  Serbia,  or  the  glory  of  the  British  Navy,  or  any 
kind  of  glory.  It  makes  at  regular  intervals  the 
discovery  that  "  His  Majesty  Wiis  never  nearer  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  when,"  etc.  But  all  these 
things  get  us  no  forw;i.rder,  nor,  it  must  be  confessed, 
do  the  Daily  Telegraph's  dissections  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  contributions  to  its  post-bag. 

It  is,  in  fact,  becoming  inceasingly  flifficult  to 
find  what  class  of  man  derives  stimulus  from  Lord 
i')urnhr'ni''--.    editorial    din-rti')n.     The    paper    i-    still 
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the    oracle     of    the    board ing^icu^^,    and,    p.rhnn. 
propter  hoc    ^^   invariably   the   on,-    London    jcurnal 

for  no   better  reason,  a   number  of  suburban   and 
country   famihes   continue   to   take   it    in.     Even   i 
the.e  days   o     paper  famine   it   still   has   a   decide 
aclvanta.ge  m  bulk ;  ,ts  usefulness  for  wrapping  thin'' 
"■..  and  puttm.  under  the  carpets,  reconlmends       ^J 

mtHleT/"  1  ,'^*^"^^'h"'^^-     «"t    -hat    special    kind     ,f 
mtel  ectual  hunger  it  satisfies  is  less  easv  to  discover 
Ihe    heatre-goer  has  got  beyond  the  si.nple  standards 
of  Clen.ent  Scott     but  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  no 
Few   senous-mmded    men    care   aiuthing   about    the 
kuKi  of  politics  It  professes.     Its  literarv  tastes  are 

enorSrTT .  ^  k^'  ''''^'  ^'^^-^^'-''^tion.  Its  facetious 
reporters  fa.l  to  cheer  with  their  lumbering  gaietv 
Ihere  is  only  a  languid  echo  of  the  buovant  vulgarity 
of  Its  early  days.  It  was  said  of  the  Bourbons  that 
they  forgot  nothing  and  learned  nothing.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  it  has  learned  Ittle 
and  forgotten  much. 

Still  it  prospers  amazinjjy.     There  is  often  more 
profit    in    selling    ready-made   and    partly    worn-out 
things    than    in    supplying    a    more    dignified 'need 
i-ew  trades  are  more  prosperous  than  thqt  of  the  old 
clothes  dealer  in  a  really  big  wav.     The  continued 
commercial    success    of  the   Daily    Tclcoyaph   would 
seem  to  suggest  that  cast-off  ideas  yield  as  liandsome 
a  profit   as   cast-off  garments.     The  paper  may   l)e 
httle  more  to  Lord  Burnham  than  a  property,  but  it 
'i  •;;j^^y  handsome  property.     And.  after  all,  an  old 
Clothes  shop  IS  a  very  useful  institution.     Mr    Isaac 
Moses  IS  probably  fulfilling  a  more  vital  social  func- 
tion than  many  professed  philanthropists,  and  Lord 
tJurnham  may  have  his  uses  in  supplying  those  who  are 
permanently  hard-up  in  an  intellectual  sense.    At  any 
rate,  he  does  uncommonly  wdl  (,ul  of  th(   bu-ine-'-. 
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MR.  VV.  M.  HUGHES 

Thirty-four  vears  ago  two  young  men  stood  on 
London  Bridge,  as  Tom  Pinch  and  his  sister  once  did, 
watching  the  boats.  One  of  them  need  not  concern 
us.     The  other  concerns  us  a  good  deal. 

He  had   been  born  some  twenty  years  before  in 
South  Wales,  but   had   Uved   nearly  all  his   life  in 
London.     Educated  at  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
Foundation    School   in    Westminster,   he   knew  the 
greyer  life  of  a  region  ii.  which  social  contrasts   are 
perhaps  as  violent  as  in  any  part  of  London.     Mr. 
William  Mo'   "     Hughes  has  told  us  that  as  a  lad  he 
was  often  e.  ^aged  in  fighting  the  Wesleyan  boys  in 
the  Horseferry  Road,  and  that  he  once  won  a  prize 
for  French:  a  tongue  not  easily  acquired,  it  might  be 
imagined,  in  such  an  institution  as  that  which  served 
him  as  Alma  Mater.     It  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from 
these  facts,  that  young  Hughes  was  quick  and  of  a 
combative  temperament.     Probably  he  had  also  some 
capacity  for  reflection,  and  it  is  easy  to  picture  him 
musing  on  such  monuments  of  the  past   as  West- 
minster Hall,  the  Abbey,  and  Westminster  School,  as 
well  as  on  evidences  of  the  present,  like  the  rookeries 
off  the  Horseferry  Road  and  the  old  Millbank  Prison. 
How  would  London,  as  he  saw  it,  strike  the  sharp 
Welsh  lad,  with  all  sorts  of  vague  ambitions  stirring 
within  him?     For  him  all  the  higher  things  would 
be  represented  by  stone.     The  Abbey  would  stand  for 
a  petrified  i^ligion;  Westminster  Hall  would  typify 
the   sterile   antiquities   of   an   obsolete   constitution; 
Westminster  School  would  remind  him  that  such  as 
he  could  expect  nothing  from  what  was  once  specially 
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designed  for  his  like.     Here  were  clergy  with  their 

phtTuHe'^T  r"'''  ^""*"''''"^  ^-^''  *he.r  hoary 
?n      rr     ■:  ^"'^7^'"^'^^^'';^  ^^''tl>  their  scraps  of  Latin 

.if  .  .f   '"  /""'''*  •''   «^-"tl^nian -all  entirely 

obhvious  of  the  real  needs  of  tiie  livi,^r  L„nclon  and 
the  hvng  England.  And  there  were  the  packed 
slums  in  which  every  vice  grew  rank  and  every  virtu(> 

tne  lad  as  he  looked  over  the  ijrid"-e 

Before  young  Hughes  lay  th-"  water  path  to 
the  Colonies,"  what  are  now  called,  in  a  politely 
embarrassed  way,  the  Oversea  States.  I„  Eligland. 
apart  from  somt;  unusual  luck  or  verv  arlro.t 
dishonesty,  he  could  hope  for  nothing  .uon-  than 
a  living;  ,n  the  Colonies  there  was  .'lightlv  n,or«. 
chance  of  going  under,  but  considerablv  more  chance 
of  commg  to  the  top.  Hughes  and  his  Vrioud,  looking 
at  the  steamboats,  suddenly  decided  to  take  one" 
Ihey  packed  up  and  went  to  Australia.  There 
followed  the  usual  confused  atteinpts  to  fashion 
somethmg  tolerable  out  of  the  void.     Hughes  tended 

.S  ',.'!';  ^f'  °"  ''"^'*^"^'  ^""''^f^'  ^'*^  "  little  mining, 
did  a  httle  of  everything,  until  he  found  his  niche  as 
^rade  union  official,  agitator.   Labour  Member,  and 

\IV^A     °;  «V  ""  '^"'■'^''  <^0"ibativeness  develoi.ed. 
Instead    of  fighting   Wesleyans,  he  attacked    n.ono- 
pol  sts.     His  talent  for  picking  up  informatioi.  -r.^w 
with  enlarged  circumstances.     He  picketl  up  law  as 
l)e  had  picked   up   French,  became  a  barrister,  and 
acquired  a  good  grip  of  Australian  public  questions, 
ien  years  only  had  elaps,.-d  from  the  Hugiies  Hegira 
K:tore  he  had   reached  the  positiuj.  .;t  a  prominent 
member  of  the  ^ew  South  Wales  Parliament.     Who. 
Australian  unity  became  a  fact,  he  wa.  among  the 
hrst  elected  to  the  CommouwoaUh  Lci^i.latu.c. 

It 
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That  is  how  "  the  Colonies  "  take  hold  of  our  sur- 
plus raw  material,  and  work  it  up  for  their  own  pur- 
poses.   Or,  rather,  that  is  how,  in  a  free  atmosphere, 
men  of  talent  ;,n-ow  in  the  nu-asure  of  their  capacities, 
their  virtues,  and  it  may  be  ol  their  vices.     Tt  would 
l)e  pleasant  to  leave  Mr.  Hutches  arrived  at  a  deserved 
eminence,  a  man  to  adorn  any  Colonial  tale,  and  to 
point  the  mofal  of  the  lo>-es  we  suffer  hy  the  emigra- 
tion of  fliscouraged  young  ambition.     Unfortunately, 
events  have  conspired  to  make  it   impossible  to  con- 
sider the  Prime   Minister  of   Australia  solely  in  the 
Smiles  spirit,  as  a  bright   example  of  self-help.     He 
has  partlv  been  forced,  but  has  also  partly  cho>en 
to  come  '■..  lo  violent  contact  with  things  not  purely 
Australian,  anrl  it  is  that  part  of  his  activities  whicii 
is  necessarily  more  vividly  impressed   u;;jon  us  than 
his  whollv  admirable  recorrl  in  the  Antipodes. 

In    1915    Mr.    Hughes    visited    this    country.     He 
knew  verv  little  of  English  life,  but  he  had  his  earix 
memories",  which  sufficed  to  give  him  a  just  contempt 
for  manv  of  our  institutions,  but  also  a  most  unjust 
notion  of  the  real  qualities  of  the  nation.     He  either 
did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten,  that  our  old  and 
polished    society   breeds   in   great   numbers    person - 
who  are  described  by  the  police  as  confidence  men. 
Scotland  Yard  takes  cognisance  only  of  the  coarser 
varieties  of  the  class.     It  affects  to  know  nothmg  <.t 
those  who  infest  political  society,  lying  m  wan  f'>r 
innocents    from    overseas    and    the    provinces.      Mr. 
Hughes's  first  speech  had  much  the  s:ime  effect  on 
these    gentlemen    that    the    appearance    of    a    stout 
Suffolk  fartner  might   on  a   roomful  of  professional 
"  crooks."     He  found   iiimsclf  surrounded  with  per- 
sons fl.'ishing  great  wads  of  Bank  of  Patriotism  notes. 
which  he,  poor  man  !   could    not  possibly  detect   :'•. 
;.puriou^.     Before  hune>i  Mr.  Hughes  well  knew  what 
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he  was  doing,  he  was  hocus.eri    andl^'h^oTvH 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  inl.uenre  of  tf,e  druus 

It  suited  the  political  purp.-ses  uf  ;.  certain  clique 
to   represent    Mr.    Hughes   as   the   one  earnest    man 
struggling  to  free   the    British  G.n.nionwealth   from 
German  influences,  but  frustrated  ui  tjut  endeavour 
by    a    knot    of    English    party    p.^litician..     Hroadlv 
speaking,  th.s  clique.  „f  all  other..  wa>  most   natu- 
rally hostile  to  every  ideal  Mr.  Hughes  >tood  fur  in 
Australian    polities.     It    desirerl     Protection    in    the 
interests  (,t  British  landlords  an<l  maiiuf-rturers   and 
not     as  in   Australia's   ca^e.   in    the   interest.   .,f  tlir 
workers.     It  stood  for  a  kind  of  Imperialism  which. 
m  the  long  run,  must  have  come  into  collision  with 
the  quite  natural  desire  of  Australia  tn  become  mon- 
and   more  a  distinct  naHon.      It  stood  for  ininontv 
rule  both  in  Great  Britai,  .n  Ireland.     It  had 

been,  as  much  as  any  part\—  nere  is  really  little 
degree  of  guilt— responsible  for  the  stagnation  which 
young  Hughes  of  the  Horseferrv  Road  had  fouii^l 
intolerable.  But  it  found  in  the  fervour  of  th, 
niaturer  Hughes  a  weapon  which  it  could  u^e,  and 
that  weapon  was  used  without  scruple. 

Mr.  Hughes  as  an  Australian  statesman  must  b. 
left  to  the  judgment  of  Australia.  Austndia  has 
declined  twice  to  pass  a  mandate  for  conscription  at 
his  invitation— some  add  because  of  his  invitation— 
and  It  is  whispered  with  some  assurance  that  the 
Hrime  Minister  is  not  preciselv  anxious  to  terminate 
his  present  visit  to  London.  It  is  pointed  out  bv 
Australian  critic.-,  that  the  great  work  wliich  he 
claims  credit  for.  "  cutting  the  tentacles  of  the  great 
metal  octopus,"  etc.,  was  merely  a  matter  of  official 
routira;  contract.-  with  Germ.in  f^rm^  had  necessarily 
to  be  broken  when  war  came.  There  is.  in  fact,  no 
evidence   froni   tfu     Aictip.-dc.    that    Mr.    Hughe<    i- 
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regarded  as  a  man  of  very  exceptional  cal»l^r«'  '^"^ 
it  is  pretty  well  known  that  he  retains  othce  chieily 
because  it  is  undesirable  to  complicate  the  political 

^  Still    Mr.  Hughes  is  an  Australian,  and  Austraha 
would  no  doubt  be  with  him  in  any  serious  collision 
with  British  opinion.     It   is   that  possibility  which 
makes  so  exceedingly  serious  the  transformation  ot  a 
Dominion  Prime  Minister  into  a  British  party  asset. 
The    formal    relations    of   Australia,    or    any    other 
Dominion,  to  the  Mother  Country,  are  of  less  import- 
ance than  many  people  imagine.     It  really  does  no 
matter    very    much   whether   we   continue   to    send 
second-rate  noblemen  to  represent  the  King  in  the 
Commonwealth.    What   does   matter   is   that   there 
shall   be  no   sense   of  grievance   or  incompatibihty 
between  the  two  communities,  that  Austraha  shall 
have  no  feeling  of  being  used  by  Britam,  and  that 
Britain  shall  be  free  from  any  impression  of  being 
bustled  or  hustled  by  Australia. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  Mr.  Hughes  ot  con- 
sciouslv  imperilling  a  good  understanding. _    He  has 
"  butted  in,"  to  adopt  Mr.  Lloyd  Georges  Ameri- 
canism, with  the  best  intentions.     He  believes  "  but- 
ting in  "  is  really  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  people- 
in  this  country.     He  is,  indeed,  a  man  singularly 
ingenuous.     He  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  in 
the  least  the  very  suspicious  people  who  have      run 
him  in  London;  he  does  not  appear  even  to  be  con- 
scious of  being  "  run."     He  has  a  good  many  points 
in  common  with  our  own  Prime  Minister.     He  make= 
it  a  rule  never  to  see  more  tlian  oiu;  side  of  a  ciist; 
at  a  time,  though  he  may  see  all  sides  m  turn.     He 
is  more  the  slave  than  the  master  of  his  own  rhetoric. 
His  eloquenct:  has   nut    the  same  poetic  qualit\   a. 
Mr.  Llovd  George'^;  he  lack>  the  unerring  lustinci 
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for  effect  which  make  even  Mr.  G.-..rK.-'s  niosTT^jm- 
monphice  efforts  distinctive.  He  seldom  coins  i 
phrase;  his  figures  come  from  the  till  and  not  from 
the  mmt,  and  mainly  belong  to  the  copper  currency 
But  he  has  something  of  the  same  power  of  rearhine 
the  ordinary  man,  and  not  a  little  of  the  same  habit 
of  intoxicating  himself  as  well  as  his  audience 

Such  a  man  may  be  useful  if  his  energies  are  pro- 
perly controlled  and  applied  t(»  a  suitable  objective 
He  may  easily  become  a  calamitous  nuisance  if  he 
runs  amuck,  and  Mr.  Hughes  has.  in  fact,  rather  run 
amuck  during  both  his   visits  to  Great   Britain      It 
cannot  be  a  good  thing  Xu  permit  any  consideral^le 
party  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  believe  "that  thev  H',ve 
a  determined  enemy   in   the   Prime  Minister".      -.,1 
Overseas  Dominion.     Nor  can  it  be  for  the  beneva  of 
the   Alliance   as  a   whole   tliat    Mr.    Hughes  should 
declaim    at    this    time  a   Monroe    Doctrine    for  the 
Pacific.     Strangely  enough,  the  world  at  large  is  no 
more  interested   in  the  special  Australian  point  of 
view  than  it  is  in  the  special  Montenegrin  point  of 
view.     We  cannot  blame  Mr.  Hughes  for  failing  to 
see   things    in    their   exact    proportion;   then-    were 
British  propagandists  who  once  believed  that  France 
and  Russia,  Italy  and  the  United  States,  were  enor- 
mously  interested    in   the    bombing   of   Broadstairs 
and  the  shelling  of  Hartlepool. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  world  thinks  very  little  of 
New  Guinea  and  Samoa,  and  a  great  deal  about  the 
avoidance  of  further  dispute  about  such  trifles  as 
Samoa  and  New  Guinea.  Monroe  Doctrines  of  any 
kind  belong,  like  spheres  of  influence  and  places  in  the 
sun,  to  the  old  world  which  has  perished  in  this  war. 
Mr.  Hughes,  v^ith  all  his  progressive  notions,  seems 
too  old-fashioned  even  to  conceive  what  the  new 
world  must  be  if  it  is  to  be  a  world  worth  living  in. 
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The  idea  behind  the  League  of  Nations  i?,  infleecl, 
still  generally  misunderstood.  That  League  does  not 
threaten  German  Imperialism  alone,  but  all  Im- 
perialisms. If  it  aimed  simply  at  fixing  for  ever  the 
status  arrived  at  after  the  war  it  would  be  only 
another  Holv  Alliance,  an  instrument  of  oppression 
which  could  "as  easily  be  used  for  purposes  of  indus- 
trial slavery  as  for  the  destruction  of  nationalism. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Hughes  envisages  a  world  in 
which  what  is  called  Anglo-Saxondom  will  be  all- 
powerful.  That  mav  be  very  pleasing  to  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  racial  pride.  Have  we  the  smallest  guarantee 
that  the  rest  of  the  world— a  not  inconsiderable 
fragment— will  be  content  ? 

The  Pacific  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  useless  if  the 
new  order  comes.     If  that  vision  fails  to  materialize 
the  Pacific  Monroe  Doctrine  will    have,  like   many 
more  important  questions,  to  be  the  subject  of  much 
huxtering  on  the  old  plan.     In  any  case,  insistence 
on  it  at  the  present  moment  can  be  of  no  possible 
benefit  and  may  be  a  real  disadvantage.     It  would, 
of  course,  be  calamitous  to  suggest  to  the  Dominions 
that  their  sacrifices  will  not  entitle  them  to  a  voice, 
and  a  powerful  one,  in  the  settlement.     It  is  equally 
out  of  the  question  that  the  demands  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium  shall  be  passed  over.     But  just  as  there 
is  unwisdom  in  wrangling  over  Continental  claims  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  watching  for  any  oppor- 
tunity to  create  divisions  among  the  Allies,  so  there 
is   a   very   practical    inconvenience   in   the   shouted 
discussion  of  those  details  which   Mr.   Hughes  has 
naturally  so  much  at  heart. 

Let  us  win  the  war,  and  all  these  things— or  things 
much  better— will  be  added  to  us.  But  the  main 
aim  will  not  be  advanced  by  a  furious  quarrel  between 
one  of  the  British  political  parties  and  the  Premier 


of  the  Australian  ComniunuvaUh.  ■rh.tf~.>  win  >na,>v 
people  who  have  syn.path.N-  a.ul  arln.iration  for  Mr 
Hughes  entertain  misgivings  which  th(v  hardl-  dare 
express.  For  the  position  is  tu.t  a  hffle  awkward 
It  IS  never  pleasant  to  give  a  hint  t..  a  uucst  -md 
there  ,s  hen-  the  added  dang.r  that  ,t  miuht  be 
construed  into  an  affront  tr,  a  nation. 
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SIR  AUCKLAND  GEDDES 

TuERi:  are  some  Miiiisters  who  are  distrusted  chiefly 
because  they  are  known,  and  others  who  are  little 
known  and  much  trusted.  To  the  latter  fortunate 
catejjor>  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  belonged  until  quite 
recently. 

The  Geddes  myth  is  :•  curious  exjimple  of  the 
growth  of  legend  in  an  aye  when  ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred  must  base  their  impressions  on 
printed  matter.  Th(  general  public  is  quite  without 
means  of  fstiniatini^  the  true  merits  of  the  Geddes 
brothers.  It  knows,  on  the  whole,  about  as  much 
ab(iut  them  as  of  Henj^'ist  and  Horsa.  Yet  for  months 
it  went  on  chanting  with  Islamic  simplicity,"  Brainy 
is  Eric,  ajid  Auckland  is  his  brother."  No  doubt  the 
legend  has  some  foundation  in  fact.  There  are  some, 
in  the  War  Cal)inet  or  elsewhere,  who  do  actually 
know  how  far  Sir  Eric  Geddes  is  an  inspired  First 
Lorfl,  and  in  what  degree  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  has 
succeeded  as  Minister  of  National  Service.  But  the 
million  to  whom  the  efficiency  of  the  Geddes  brothers 
was  an  article  of  faith  were,  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
performing  an  act  of  worship  to  an  unknown  god. 

The  case  of  our  present  subject  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Sir  Eric,  who  was  obviously  an  excellent 
railwayman  if  nothing  else.  In  the  earlier  career  of 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  we  search  in  vain  for  any 
illumination.  Those  biographers  who  are  always 
ready  to  discern  evidence  of  precocious  talent  in  men 
who  arrive  have,  of  course,  done  their  best  in  his 
case.     We  are  told  that  young  Geddes 's  speeches  at 
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th.-  KrlinburKl.  r„icu.  l.-ft  ,^^^M^^~rZ, 
.  Ivholu-unlthnn.     H.  ..m-hant,.|  hi.  fri.mls  wit 
hi>  ..tute  comments  ,„,  „u.„  a,,,!  ,,„  .p, 

somothmK  m  his  loni;.  Knum  f-.r.-  .n..,.        ii 

^>rge^  Hi,  •  keen  ^;^"":;l  !;:;;,;  ;:^V::;: 

lows  at'?  '"  ''"'"•  "  ^"^^^''  ^^""'  — rnousl- 
Cvl       7  ?M  ""^  '^tranKcr.-    As  a  strong  Torv, 

Ml-     uho  led  the    .iberals.     It  seemed  to  his  ad- 
nuruiK  nit.mates  that   he   had  o„lv  to  ehoose  fr  m 

Sherlock  Holmes  ot  real  life.     But  all  thi.  vouthfu 

pres   «e  c\u\  not  save  him  fn.n.  .ettlin«  down  into 
a  mild  assistant  anatomical  demonstrator 
After  some  years  of  humdrum,  broken  hv  service 

n  South  Africa.  Geddes  went  to  Canada  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  McGill  University.     This 
not  specially  adventurous  enterprise  is  described  as 
obeying  the  call  of  the  wild  "-Montreal  being  a 
notoriously   unsettled    place.     There   was   a   slightlv 
higher  salary  and  increased  social  position,  but  the 
post  was  quite  m  keeping  with  the  mediocrity  that 
had  preceded  it      In  fact,  the  cold,  inexorable  truth 
IS   that   If  Geddes  were  an   extraordinary   man,   his 
career  was,  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  about  as  far 
trom  extraordinary  as  could  well  be.     There  is  not 
and  never  was,  a  lack  of  young  men  combining  an 
average  professional  knowledge  with  a     aparitv  of 
making   debating   society   speeches   and    impressing 
their  friends  as  deep  thinkers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Auckland  Geddes,  like 
many  others,  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  quickly  rose 
to  commissioned  rank.  Then  occurred  a  series  of 
accidents  which  brought  him  amazingly  rapid  pro- 
motion.    In   191 5  he  was  at   General  Headquarters 

doing  casualties."    It  was  a  complicated  business, 
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as  the  Armv  then  did   it,  but   n«>t   inherently  more 
trouMesomo   than   the  arrangement*   \>\'  which   the 
headquarters  of  a  tea-^hop  business  ktep«^  in  touch 
with  the   requirements   oi  its   branches.    Auckland 
Geddes,  bringing  a  new  mind  to  the  problem,  sug- 
gested simpHfications  which  commended  themselves 
to  his  superiors.     The  Hritish  military  mind  knows 
no  half-measure<;.     It  cither  breaks  a  nmn  for  showing 
intelligence,  or  reverences  him  a?,  a  ,jrodigy.    Gt^dde* 
had  luck.     Instead  of  being  snubbed,  he  was  made  a 
Major  anfl  put  in  charge  ..f  the  casualties  dt-partment. 
That    brought    him    in   direct    contact    with    Lord 
Derby,  who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  recruiting 
campaign,  and  desired  accurate  information  regarding 
the  wastage  of  war.     It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
greatly  the  noble  Earl  was  impressed  by  the  clarity 
of    Major    Geddes 's    intellect.     The    two    men    were 
obviously  made  for  each  other.    On  the  one  hand  was 
Lord  Derby,  with  sixty  thousand  acres  and  a  slightly 
flustered  understanding;  on  the  other.  Major  Geddes, 
with  twopence-halfpenny  and  an  uncanny  knowledge 
of  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things;  he  probably  even 
understood  logarithms.     Why  was  such  a  man  wa^*ed 
in  France  ?      Lorfi  Derby,  perhaps  with  no  unselfish 
view,  took  immecbate  steps  to  secure  the  paragon, 
and  Auckland  Geddes  started  on  the  higher  plane  as 
Assistant   Recruiter-General,  and,  in   unofficial   lan- 
guage, as  Lord  Derby's  headpiece. 

He  marched  steadily  from  triumph  to  triumph. 
He  "  did  well,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  as  Assistant;  he 
"  did  well  "  as  Director-General ;  he  "  did  well  "  when 
set  to  reorganize  the  National  Service  Department, 
where  poor  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  had  "  done  "  so 
badly.  It  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  define  in  what 
"  doing  well  "  consists.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
tliat  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  does  really  possess  what, 
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romparerj  syah  the  orKan  -t  t he~I^'^;^..  snldirr 
politician,  an.l  husincn.  nan.  ,s  n.  ..r^,.rI^  muul  Hr 
knows  how  tu  use  hh  ..wn  iiUrl!,i,'f..,a;  a.irl.  wh.,t  ,, 
more  m.portam.  the  inteMiKnu:..  .i"  h.^  >uh.  rH.nat.s 

detail.     He  has  that  saving  tuuch  ..f  nuiolcnce  which 
in  association  with  brains  an.l  a  -ajMcitv  f...  cnc.,-' 

m!;!^     I    "^^  r  '^''"''""'  ^'^"^I"  ''  '"^'"  ^'«  affairs  to 
master  his  job    instead  of  bet..r.,inj;  .ts  sbv,-      His 

srt  speeches,  of  course,  prove  nothing;.     Thes,-  thine^ 

<Im  not  emerge,  in  a  sort  of  Min.-rva-birth ,  tron,  the 

brain  of  a  Front  Bench  Jove.  ;,ut  .-in-  thr  unrk  of  a 

whole  department   hckf-d   into  shap.-  bv  o,„-  ..f  the 

brighter  member,  of  the  ^reat  Harnaelefamilv      But 

there  i^  a  certain  quahty  in  .Jl  his  utterau.r.  wh.rh 

suggests  that  he  has  the  gift  of  getting  to  th.-  hrart 

of  the  matter.     One  feels  m.tinctivelv  ti.at  wh.-n  he 

confuses  an  issue  the  fault  is  uot  with' his  brain 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Sir  Auck]at..|'s  thief 

bu-iness  in  the  Army  was  to  deal  with  casuahies;  in 

other  words,  with   dead   or  partiv  dead   .n.-n       His 

business  in  professional  life  was  anat;.nu.  aNn  ,,„,- 

cerned  with  things  dead  or  doomed.     The  habit  of 

years  IS  not  easily  broken,  and  the  chief  reason  whv 

Mr    Auckland,    after    manv    months    -)f    constant  I  v 

ascending  reputation,  began  to  accumulate  unp.,pu- 

larity  appears  to  be  that,  in  his  new  office,  he  rlealt 

with  living  men  rather  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  totalled 

up  corpses  in  the  Adjutant -General's  Department,  or 

dissected    "  subjects  "   in    Edinburgh    and    Montreal. 

In  addition  to  the  insensitive  imagination  of  vouth 

and    the    callousness    of    the    soldier,    there   is    the 

adamantine  hardness  of  a  certain  professorial  type 

His  lack  of  sympathy  is  rather  phenomenal,  and,  to 

do    him   justice,    he   does    not    assume    the   po^e   of 

humanity.     Urder  him  the  National  .Service  Depart- 
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ment  has  worked  with  the  smoothness  of  a  machine, 
but  also  with  its  umiiscrimiiuiting  ruthlessness.  He 
sees  no  tiisad vantage  in  using  mahogan\-  I'o  ■  packing- 
cases,  employing  razors  to  chop  wood  oi  uj.'>ertmg 
the  whole  structure  of  society  in  ordei  to  <:ret  a  tew 
extra  thousands  of  invalid  recruits.  :ic  admit':  rto 
hardship.  "  Look  at  me,"  he  says,  in  •i^«("^.  wh^n 
criticized,  "  I  have  suffered  all  for  my  country;  I 
gave  up  my  comfortable  appointment,  served  as  a 
private,  and  supported  injuries  which  unfit  me  for 
further  military  service.  The  case  of  a  father  of  ten 
is  hard,  no  doubt,  but  then  war  is  a  hard  business." 
Unfortunately  he  has  not  always  helped  to  make  it 
less  hard.  There  is  no  record,  for  exampl**,  of  his 
interfering  to  check  the  unfeeling  levity  with  which 
National  Service  representatives  have  often  jeered  at 
unfortunate  men  before  the  tribunals.  What  does 
it  matter  about  people's  feelings  ?  Ihe  main  thing 
is  to  get  the  men ;  whether  a  man  goes  into  the  Army 
sadly  but  with  resignation,  or  whether  he  goes  in 
embittered  by  a  sense  of  insult  and  injustice,  is  of  less 
moment. 

But  the  main  count  against  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is 
more  serious  than  that  of  insensibility.  "  He  is  a 
beast,  but  he  is  a  just  beast,"  said  the  schoolboy  of 
the  master  who  flogged  him.  In  the  case  of  the 
higher  age  men,  on  which  Sir  Auckland  came  in 
conflict  with  public  opinion,  the  complaint  was  not 
so  much  of  severity  as  of  injustice.  The  Act  was 
passed  on  a  definite  understanding  which  was  after- 
wards ignored.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  taxed  with 
the  matter,  faced  his  critics  with  a  hauteur  to  v/hich 
men  of  the  calibre  of  some  of  them  were  not  accus- 
tomed. It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Geddes  myth 
that  he  took  this  course.  No  people  is  so  tolerant 
of  incapacity,  or  even  of  dishonesty,  as  the  English. 
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supreme  imbecility  m  their  rulers.  They  m-.ke  the 
most  liberal  allowance  for  unredeeme  1  ^eX es.ud 
rpllTtfoV'^'"  to  listen  indulgently  tol.  ' '^.^^  1 
explanation,  even  though  i:  is  merely  a  cmfession 
of  what  IS  now  called  '<  indelicate  "  conduct  Bu 
they  do  not  hke  being  bullied,  and  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  reput.,  decked  "o 

With  that  the  myth  came  to  an  end.     It  could 
aot  survive   the   apology   which   Sir   Auckland    was 

whafsirr^'nlr  '^  °°"^^'^'  ^^-'---or  roller  t: 
what  Sir  Donald  Maclean  courageously  and  eloauentlv 

represented-the   outraged   sen'se   o/  jusUce".  f" tl^ 

mse    still  occupy  a  position  of  influence  and  public 
usefulness;  but  he  is  evidently  obsolete  in  the  capacity 

policy  and  account  for  his  i-ndertakings  in  the  usual 
way.  instead  of  relying  on  the  brilliance  of  a  caree 
m  r^ard  to  which  it  is  still  difficult  to  apportion 
exactly  the  elements  of  merit  and  good  fortune 
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MR.  H.  A.  L.  FISHER 

When  Mr.  Lloyrl  George  formed  his  "  Business 
Government  "  there  was  one  appointment,  and  per- 
haps one  only,  which  offended  nobody  and  pleased  all 
who  thought  they  understood  its  neaning  and  inten- 
tion. It  was  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Albert  Laurens 
Fisher,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University,  as 
Minister  of  Education. 

Undeniably  this  was  the  happiest  of  the  "  expert  " 
appointments.  Mr.  Fisher  suffered  none  of  the  handi- 
caps of  the  ordinary  "  practical  "  man  suddenly 
called  on  to  save  his  country.  He  had  no  deep- 
seated  anti-social  instinct  to  overcome.  He  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  grind  an  axe.  He  could 
be  suspected  of  no  mean  persona'  ambitions.  He 
knew  his  business  very  much  bet\  -\\  the  swollen 

millionaire  generally  knows  the  which   yields 

his  wealth,  but  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  selfish 
interest  could  attach  to  him.  Besides,  it  was  quite 
without  precedent  that  an  Education  Minister  should 
know  aught  about  education.  Ever  since  there  had 
been  an  Education  Department  it  had  been  the  refage 
either  of  the  dullest  or  the  least  influent  al  of  party 
men.  Sometimes  it  was  the  reward  of  an  excessively 
stupid  person  with  "  claims."  Occasionally  it  was 
given  to  a  rattling  platform  speaker,  not  considered 
worth  the  higher  dignity  of  five  thousand  a  year. 
Now  and  again  it  was  used  to  provide  a  place  for 
some  silent  and  diffident  man  who  happened  to  be  a 
useful  intellectual  asset  to  a  showy  but  very  unsound 
Uam.     Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  his  instinct  for  effect, 


defiance  of  convention  he- w,.,,?      '   '"^•'PParent 

^S"^^-t^?^^" -"-'--"::!: 

lie  made  people  forget  Lor3  Derbv  ^"^''■'' 

Mr    iMsher's  comparative-  youth     h.   i.  .till  ..nh- 
h^   e^'^TTr  ""'  '^'^  '"'^^  reconnuenclatio  ' 

lodgings  at  Gott.,en.he;,i:j;;j;ri;^„>^^^^ 

look  back  on  them  as  his  horn,.      m    r  '!•»'(  ■'iie, 

LI  <•  .  .  '•"'iif,.-5    iiitui    iiiat   or   almost    -inv 

period    .md    hi>    AV/,„Z,/,^,,„    7mry;7/o;,    ,;,    Eitroh, 
The  tnumph  of  the  pickelhauhe  in  .S70  was  dis  'u  t 
enough  not  to  disturb  a  judgment  which,  left  to  ie 
was  sound.     He  did  not  share  the  beli  f  V.  ' 

^-ng  intelli,..  Englishm::^'!-^  'b  Crd^ 

^f^l  Z:rf  ""'^"^  ^^"P'^  Engushm:;'t^; 

know  how  Vr   fi  L   ''  T""''^'  "^  Turenne  does  not 

to  rule      In  n  ^     ,'V'''n"°""''">'  "^  ^'^hclieu  how 
to  rule      In  a  word,  f.nv  British  scholars  were  freer 
from   that   mtellectual   snobberv  which  allowed   the 
accident   of  a   political  and   dynastic  connect  on   to 
colour  Its  whole  scheme  of  thought.     Mr.  H.her  had 
shown  himself  a  Liberal  in  the  true  sen  e   bo  h  in  i;^^ 
general  outlook  on  affairs   and   m   his  ^vvn  ^ea 
Province.     H.s  own  mind  enriched  with  the  best  th^ 
Winchester  and  Oxford  could  give  him,  he  had  a  f 

t.ves   of  the   older  culture,   and   had   shown   an  en- 
thusiasm for  general  education  m  pleasing  contract 
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with  the  grudging  and  monopolistic  spirit  that  still 
distinguishes  the  Universities  and  public  schools, 
which  the  rich  long  ago  captured  from  the  poor. 

These  positive  recommendations,  and  the  important 
negative  one  of  being  free  from  sectarian  bitterness, 
caused  the  few  disinterested  enthusiasts  for  education 
in  this  country  to  believe  that  the  time  had  come,  and 
also  the  man.     We  might,  under  the  wise  rule  of  Mr. 
Fisher,  actually  become  an  educated  people;  there 
was  hope  even  for  the  upper  classes.     And,  above  all, 
the  education  might  possibly  have  a  real  national 
ilavour.    We   might   give    up   the   idea   of  fightmg 
Germany  with  her  own  weapons,  and  set  up  an  intel- 
lectual Essen  of  our  own.     People  who  remembered 
With  a  blush  that,  apart  from  Darwin,  a  physicist  or 
two,   a   few   economists,   and    the   mechanicians,   all 
British  thought  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  had  been  borrowed  from  Germany  began  to 
hope  for  a  revival  of  the  great  tradition  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  Continent  turned  in  rever- 
ence to  a  brilliant  succession  of  British  philosophers. 
One  fear  mingled  with  these  hopes.     It  was  that 
Mr.  Fisher,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm, 
might  fai.  '   'ough  unfamiliarity  with  the  ways  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     It  is  curious  that,  while  quite 
legitimate    expectations    have    been    somewhat    dis- 
appointed, this  equally  rational  misgiving  has  proved 
even  more  illusory.     Mr.  Fisher  proved  f-om  the  fir>t 
a    natural    master    of   the    Parliamentary    manner. 
Aided  by  a  handsome  and  winning  presence,  and  a 
style  of  speech  which  impresses  by  its  distinction, 
but  does  not  offend   by  a  too  donnish  quality,  lie 
gained   the  ear  of  the   House   of  Commons  in   In^ 
maiden  eifort,  and   has  never  lo^t  it.     Further,  tir 
has  quickly  acquired  the  still  more  difficult  art  <)t 
"  mauaging  "  that   curiou>  assembly.     Mr.  Asqm  h 
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himself  musi    have  ;ianurt„  th.-  •  ou-,Mrn»     kill  uni, 
which  the  torr.-.er  Oxt-ni  Uit,,r  h.-:     .i,.,.,,-(i  hi-  rr.-f, 
whether  (.n   the   swellin-^r   ,„|,.  ,,t   .,   Sr.^u.    keruii,,..' 
<l<-h;.le    or    thr..u-l,    th.-    .iulLnv-    ;.r,u     .uimtu-    ..'i 
i.ouiiuitiee. 

This  mi-ht  >erin  the  hu;he.l  ,,,•,>...■  :„.]  tl,r  npwt 
complete  jiHtiHe:.ti,,n  tor  the  Prim.-  Mm^rrr'.  .  i,  ,i,,. 
SouKleed  x\  m.-v  i,e,  from  ,  Prime  Mii-, ..,-■.  .tmi.i' 
point.  Ri.t  to  rhr  e;,ni(-t  ,,ur>iner  th.'  miu'.r  xm- 
sents  Itself  quite  .)ther\vi>e.  So  f:  :■  :..  he  h-..  f-ile,' 
m  his  m-eat  t:-i<,  Mr.  Kj.her'-,  huh-iv  ,.  .'„e  to'ih.,' 
1  arliainentarv  tr-ei  ,,n  whieh  li..  h:-,  h.'.M,  lt\,J,|x 
.•oi.iphmentefl.  [|,.  w,mt  lorth  ',.  ti^j,,  ,^.„|,  ,,,,.,;. 
at  L])iiesii>.  He  .-ii.l.Tl  h\  m-^teriii-;-  th.-  wiM  i.,-..,k 
m  somcthiii-  the  .ante  ><••:.,.  thai    a  Z- -o  all.Mi.lair    u 

their  lord,  as  a  sort  :.f  Ilas^enheek  whn  ,•  mnot   11 

his  man-caters,  but  ..nly  e.,.Hne.  ihrin  hejim'.i  ■ 
Mappiii  terrace.  Tt  niitrht  he  riextcron.;  it  w,- 
hardly  heroic.     • 

Mr.  Fisher,  it  will  he  remeniherefl.  -tarte.i  our  wirli 
twu  main  ideas.     One  was  that  .•duea.ti,,,,  .ho„:,|   h,. 
continuous  t.,  the  :.-,•  of  ei-ht.en.  tii,.  otl,,-,-  ih-r  t  hr 
horrible  system  of  child  labo,,,-  diould  ,■,■;,.,■.      i.anea- 
shire,    which    has    hvvn    aeciiratelv    .i(-<:rih.,i    .,.    tji.- 
Ulster  of  the  education   .|u.'>tion.  at   oner  iiwhili/,.,, 
against  the  abolition  of  half-time.     P...;    I  .pr-i^hin- 
expressed  itse'f  as  reasonable,     Ir  ,|id  reeoLn,,,,.  -.!!,:■ 
neccs.sity   tor   advance,   and    put    forward   a   eoimlvr 
proposal  to  Mr.   Fish.'r's  on-inal   plan  of   -^o  hour^ 
educatK^n  a  year  for  bov..  mal  ^1,-1^  h,.twr.>,',  th.-  ;.-e. 
ot  fourteen  and  eighteen.     Inst. -ad  h  Mi-i;e-.t,-.l  h.df- 
time  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  ;uel  M\t""ern . 

Mr.  Fisher  harl  proh.ibly  an  opportunitv  nf  .om- 
promising  on  somewhat  bett.-r  term-  tha.n  th.-,-.-.  .\' 
any  rate,  he  could  have  closed  wit!i  a.  l>ar-a.in  wliicii 
many  will  think  possessed  certain  advanrao-.-^  ..ver  Ir  . 
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origiiuil  idea.  Instead  Ik-  proposed  an  r.rr;uigeineni 
which  not  only  reduced  the  nge  limit,  but  reduced  the 
hours  «)f  instruction  ns  well.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
accepting  half  a  loaf  as  better  than  no  bread,  but  of 
preferring  half  a  loaf  to  tliree-quarters.  "  We  will 
give  you  half  the  week  up  to  sixteen,"  said  Lan- 
cjtshire.  "  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Minister  of 
Education,  with  muth  severity.  "  For  seven  years 
you  may  have  your  way  as  to.  the  age  limit,  and  I  will 
have  my  way  a.^  to  the  number  of  hours  given  to 
education.  They  shall  not  be  twenty  odd  hours  a 
week,  as  >ou  propose,  but  only  seven." 

This  singuhir  proceeding  has  Iieen  represented  as 
dictated  by  anxiety  not  to  give  statutory  sanction  to 
the  principle  of  half-time,  the  said  principle  being 
apparently  more  objectionable  tha.n  the  plain  fact  of 
three-quarters  or  seven-eighths  time.  Tempting  as 
it  is,  one  need  not  stop  to  consider  this  remarkable 
argument.  For  most  education  enthusiasts  the  main 
and  very  unpleasing  fact  was  that  there  had  been  a 
surrender,  and  a  grave  one,  to  vested  interest.  The 
real  interest  of  the  na.tion  and  its  youth  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  fancied  interest  of  a  number  of  rich 
men.  One  can  pardon  in  comparison  the  short- 
sighted greed  of  many  poor  parents  who  are  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  grasp  the  lesson  which  the 
abounding  prosperity  of  the  United  States  should 
have  taught  them — that  the  broadest  and  surest 
foundations  of  a  nation's  material  well-being  are  the 
mental  and  physical  vigour  of  its  masses. 

The  Bill  made  its  progress  to  the  Statute  Book  over 
the  wreckage  of  most  of  the  hopes  which  Mr.  Fisher's 
appointment  had  created.  He  had  not  mastered 
Parliament.  Parliament  had  subdued  him.  On  the 
whole  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  gone  down 
on  the  field  than  to  have  signed  such  a  capitulation. 
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The  moral  w„uld  seem  to  be  that  n  .ToiTa^f^ 
can  be  expected  ,n  any  direction,  however  honest  ,nd 
able  the  reformer,  unt.l  a  whr.ilv  diflf.rent  atmosphere 

St'  i"k   ^^^?;:"'r^-     T^c    lump    i.    „,.    to    be 
affecttd  b>  a  little  leaven  of  sincere  purpose-  leaver 

sawdust,  the  debris  of  all  sorts  of  ,lead  matter.  Until 
the  elector  insists  on  representatives  who  do  represent 
.-dl  our  St.  Georges  will  suffer  o„,.  of  two  fates--the 
Dragon  of  sectional  selfishness  will  breakfast  on  them 
If  they  qu,t  themselves  in  whollv  knitrhtlv  and  saintlv 
fjishion,  or  they  will  end  by  br.-ukfastir-  with  the 
Dragon  who  has  generally  friends  in  the  quarters 
where  breakfasts  are  given.  The  sadrler  of  the  two 
fates  seems  to  have  befallen  that  once  verv  perfect 
knight,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  ' 
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SIR  MARK  SYKES 

Praed'.-.  ..bservatiou  that  "the  \Vhi">  .'H-  wicked 
knave>.  and  verv  like  the  Tories."  can  only  be  ac- 
cepled  witli  qualificatUHi.  Certainly  there  is  no  very 
vivid  contrast  between  the  r.n\k  and  file  ot  botii 
o-reaV  ])arties.  Between  the  well-born  cadet,  the  push- 
Tn-  lawyer,  the  astute  company  promoter,  the  honour- 
hungry"  tradesman,  and  the  adventurer  of  doubtful 
blood."  who  sit  on  the  Unionist  benches  ''nd  then- 
countcriJarts  on  whom  the  Liberal  Whi})  ma.y  alway. 
depend  there  is  no  difference  discernible  by  the 
unaided  senses.  But  there  are  still  men  of  whom  one 
can  say  "  This  is  and  always  will  be  a  Liberal,"  and 
•'  No  power  on  earth  can  make  this  man  other  than 

aTorv."  ^.     ,  .         ^ 

Sir  Mark  Svkes  is  a  Tory.  Ih^,  however,  is  not 
just  the  Toryism  that  goes  naturally  with  a  fairly 
old  baronetcy,  a  much  older  gentility,  and  £80,000 
or  so  a  year.  He  would  be  a  Tory  equally  if  he 
were  struggling  at  the  Bar  or  writing  1  r  his  bread. 
Nor  is  it  that  narrow  and  ungenerous  obstructiveness 
which  has  passed  for  Toryism  since  about  the  time  the 
party  dropped  its  fine  old  name  and  began  to  call  itself 
Conservative.  Still  less  has  it  affinity  Vv-ith  the 
specific  negation  implied  in  the  modern  "  Unionist 
label.  Sir  Mark's  Toryism  is  of  an  older  and  healthier 
school.  Quite  modern  in  appurtenances,  he  belongs 
to  a  verv  ancient  company.  He  would  have  been  at 
home  in 'the  "  country  party  "  of  Stuart  days,  among 
men  ready  to  die  for  the  King,  but  quite  ready  also 
to  speak  plainly  to  his  Majesty  oi.  occasion,  equallv 
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impatient  (.f  Dutch  intriguer-.  :ai(l  Fri-nch  niistrfs'.r*, 
and  hating  impartially  courti^r^  aad  i)r-ft—,i'.nal 
patriots.  Macaulay  has  taught  tin;  ..r^  :iiar\  EuKlish- 
rnan  to  look  on  old  Toryism  a>  a  -^lavi^h  and  irrational 
creed.  Yet  the  Tory  more  ii"  rlv  p'jjre^-ented  the 
average  mind  of  Stuart  Ent,'lanil  than  did  Sniiicrs  or 
Monta.gu,  and  it  is  not  without  Mtinificance  that  even 
to-day  the  vvorkinif  man,  wiiilr  piatin^•  th«;  nw.rv 
Conservative  and  the  Liberal  on  nuieh  tlic  -ainr  lev«-l, 
often  betrays  a  real  kinrliK's-,  f,,r  tlic  honi-t  "  l)aek- 
woodsnian."  Lord  WiUoughbv  dt-  Hn-kc  will  t^et  an 
amused  and  evi-ii  symi);ithetic  licarini;  from  audience- 
which  woidd  liowl  down  a  more  "  seriou>  "  politician. 

Sir  Mark  .Sykes  is,  of  course,  a.  vcrv  (Hfft-rent  person 
from  Lord  \Villoiijri,!)y.  Indeed,  ic'is  one  of  the  few 
men  on  the  hack  benciies  of  vdioni  it  can  he  said  that 
he  arrest;-,  notice  wlienever  he  Ijreaks  silence.  He 
combines  a  ver\-  active  and  .••cliIc  iiitelliu;ence  with 
a  considerable  .L,'ift  of  expn'  ^ion.  He  ha.s  not  vet 
attained  in  tiie  spoken  \\(.rd  tiuit  athnin.ble  style 
which  makes  his  books  of  travel  so  eminently  readable. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  yet  taken  political  s])eakinii  seri- 
ously enough .  But  he  never  degenerates  into  slovenly 
expression  or  loose  jjcriphrasis,  and  when  a  subject 
moves  him  he  rises  to  a.  sober  and  impressiv"-  elo- 
quence. He  has,  too,  rea.l  knowledge  of  a  variety  of 
subjects.  His  life  has  been  largely  spent  in  tr.ivel, 
and  he  has  far  moie  than  the  aflventurou-  globe- 
trotter's familiarity  with  the  Nt:ar  E;ist. 

Nor  is  he,  like  so  many  travelled  Englishmen, 
merely  interested  in  old  s.-ivageries  a.nd  brand-new 
civilizations.  It  was  a  cmimon  faadt  of  onr  y(ning 
plutocrats  that,  while  they  had  hunted  big  game  in 
every  wilderness,  thej''  knew  no  more  of  Europe  than 
its  big  hotels  and  gambling  houses.  Sir  Mark  Sykcs 
,has  an  advantage  which  th'-  EngPish  Rom;  n  C\  tholic 
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often  possc'^'^es  over  the  ordinary  pagan  man  of 
family.  He  has  not  been  allowed  to  forget  that  he  is 
a  B-uropean  as  will  as  an  Enj^lishman.  He  had 
imbil^C'l  some  of  the  culture  of  Latin  Europe  before 
he  went  to  Cambridge.  What  precisely  they  taught 
at  Monaco  and  Brussels  we  need  nut  enquire,  but  it 
was  obviously  something  that  is  lujt  learned  at 
Portadown — or  even  ai  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  mention  of  Portad<.wn  brings  one  to  the  quarrel 
of  an  English  Tory  with  the  lister-ridden  Unionist 
party.  Sir  Mark  S\kes  is  no  Home  Ruler  in  the 
ordinary  s  ii>e;  he  is  of  the  new  Federationist  school. 
But  he  recognizes  two  sufficiently  obvious  facts  which 
the  great  majority-  of  his  party  have  never  had  the 
candour  to  face.  The  fir^t  is  that  there  is  an  Irish 
question:  that  Irelanrl  is  not  a  collection  of  fclnglish 
counties,  but  a  nation,  and  not  altogether  a  small 
one.  The  second  is  that  Sir  Edward  Carson's  position 
is  neither  logically  nor  morally  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein  party.  He 
has  had  the  courage,  not  once,  but  many  times,  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  Sir  E(iw;ird  Carson  an  incen- 
diary. This  may  irgue  any  great  audacity  on 
the  part  of  a  man  fai  oeyond  the  reach  <»f  arguments 
ordinarily  powerful  enough  to  stifle  independence. 
But  there  are  some  scores  of  men  equally  fortunate 
in  their  worldly  affairs  who  must  have  thought  the 
same  thing,  and  have  failed  to  say  it. 

Possibly  this  refusal  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Ulster 
chieftain  may  partially  explain  the  fact  that  the  most 
talented  private  member  on  the  Unionist  benches 
though,  I  believe,  offered  some  minor  Ministerial 
post,  has  never  been  regarded  as  eligible  for  high  office. 
But  insubordination  is  not  the  only  weakness  of  Sir 
Mark  Sykes.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  sense  of  humour, 
and  has  even  been  known  to  lampoon  his  leaders.     He 
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is  unrlerstoorl  not  to  rcnird  Mr.  W'n.v  l„  n  uiili  .•u\ 
j^n-at  rt-vfiTtnf,  itkI  h;^  m  Ai-r  rh''  I  d  Inrii  <  It  'ft 
^pt-ak  with  due -uU.innitv  <il' Sir  I".  !;.  Smith.  \  thin*,-^ 
is  more  fatitl  to  ;■  youni^  numhrr  (if  the  Hoii^*-  <,'i 
Commons  th.-'n  a  rrputatinti  for  muli-i  iplitu''!  hril- 
liance,  and  thr  hahi*^  of  cariratiirir'i;  hi>  ^«;ni<)r-  mav 
hi've  seriously  affLTtcd  Sir  Mark  S\kc>^  pro-ptft>. 
But  it  is  also  quite  po-*^il)lr  that  lie  hiiiiM-lt  prthr-  tor 
the  prc-'t-nt  th«'  liberty  of  a  i)ri\atf  inemher.  iiM.-f 
who  know  him  l)e->t  cndit  liim  with  lari^e  a-nihi*i"ii-., 
which,  hovvev<'r,  he  can  wait  tn  -ati^f\ . 

However  tha.t  may  he,  thi>  licalthy,  wealthy,  .nd 
still  compara.tively  xnuni;  ^^>rk>i1i^emal)  eaiiiMt.  be 
left  out  of  account  in  any  otiniatc  of  the  pMlitiral 
future.  Nfihody  e:  n  fore-ee  whr't  is  tn  enier;.;c  fmni 
the  pre'«t'nt  welter.  Offirial  l/'heral  and  othri.  I  Con- 
servative are  about  ecjuaih- di-eredit^t'd.  "  Bu^iii'-- 
members  have,  on  the  whtlc,  di^.-'pjjointcd  »\]i((ia- 
tions.  They  w«;re  to  \>v  -trou'.;,  silent  men,  wh' 
wnuld  do  miracles  by  -tcalth  and  blii^ii  in  find  them 
fame.  Insteat.  hey  have  mo-^tly  jtrnvc  ;  i  .-a  i  Jli-ni 
tf'.lkers  and  wreiched  performers,  skillerl  in  lua.kinu 
messes  and  cU'xterous  in  exi)laininLC  them  a.wa\  . 
Labour  Ik"^  thrown  up  ont^  or  two  moderatelv  ctfiricnt 
administrators,  but  -everal  lamentable  failure>. 
Generally  speaking;,  its  record  is  not  Iirilliant;  its 
"  machine  "  is,  moreover,  in  the  hands  of  men  l)y  no 
means  goneraJly  tru>.ted.  It  may  be  fairly  ant  iri])ati'd 
that  there  will  he  a  more  dnnocratic  lendmcv  ia  tin- 
politics  of  the  immediate  future.  But  "  (Icnuxracy 
does  not  necessarily  mean  ihf  rule  of  Mr.  llcudtrson 
and  Mr.  Ramsay  MrxDona.ki.  It  i->  just  p(^->tble  that 
"  the  pet)ple,"  which  is  not  (juite  tin-  same  tliiiiic  ;'-^ 
organized  labour,  may  take  a  line  of  it-  own. 

If  it  does,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  Tor\  i-m 
represented  by  .Sir  Mark  Syke-  should  not   retrain  :: 
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uu'Ki  clr,!l  (ij  the  ^upjiort  wliitli  L  i.iniii-iii  ui'  rcc«  ijt 
\<'af^  lias  \t,A.  After  tjii-  \v;t  F.iit^liiiul  will  in  hII 
proh;  (.ilit\  LNtrt  far  greittcr  iiilhu'nrc  in  politic,  thi.n 
1  lie  ha^  tloiif  of  hkU?  y«ar>  ;  •■m-  -ci-m-.  alrc.ttiy  t<>  aiiicll 
«  volt  aRi'.inst  Sc  -t !  ish  Iri-li,  ;  nu  W  U\\  d  miiiu'tion. 
IJiit  Fmi'^ImkI  \-  iiMupt'runniiiall\  \'*>r\ ,  amJ  never 
iiKHc  I'l  .•\  rh;'ii  wlieii  ill  a  KaMlcal  mood.  Cohbctt, 
al\va\-  lookiiiji  iiirkwanl  with  sati''f:i(tioii,  rouufi 
liiiii  with  aiisj.i-r.  and  forward  with  LrJiKnn,  wa-  thf 
loiK  ictr  t  x|»rc-^ii>ii  of  that  |)ara<iox.  Const-rvatiHiii 
ot  th''  kiii'l  the  |)rt-ciit  nffurat ion  lia^  l)t'tn  accu>- 
toMuri  to  iv  citlHT  <lo(ii)i»'(|  to  inijjotnu'c'  or  is  dcstiiifd 
t4i  tc  i-f  and  worrv  the  rountry  into  resolution.  I>ut 
an  Kti-h-h  \'t\r\  who  nTojiiii/C'.,  as  Sir  Mark  S\kr-, 
dor->,  lh,;t  III:  ii\  ;i  iiiaii  dt'sin-s  Mr.  ( )iit hw.'dtc's  l.md 
linlicy  who  dcti'sl^  Mr.  Outhwaitc'-  views  on  all  v]-i', 
inii^'ht  do  iiuicli  to  tiuide  the  torrent  of  innovation 
into  -<afe  ehaiincU.  U  tlic  inriiilu-r  for  Central  llidl 
iiea\y  metal  enou^li  tor  >ucli  a  role  ? 
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UKUlJ.XKMA.Ii.U,  -till  in   vvl,.  -    ,.   n,,..v,    „Ul'.-,M;.ih 

"iKi'lIc  :.-«•,  iioun^hf^  :.  ,M,,,[Ht.ni  |.|i\ -i,|,i,.  .,nH  ,» 
M.'Hicu:.!  uiid.rst;  ()d.M-..„  th.  -,„„M„,,l  .n.-x-[Mi.l 
(J.:..iMvli,„  ut  Ki^Ji.n.r.  |I,,u  ,  h,,,;.,.,,.-,!  ,,  uurli. 
"••■i'lli'i--:.    .UKi    ;..Th;,i.-    til.-    b,-.-     sv,.N     I.    t.;   |>,.u„, 
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ll"''-'-   \v.-    n..l  iii|.^    in    ill,    ,-:rrl\    ,    k  uu,-!  mm.,  .   <•' 
Stanlcx    Ovv.  n    i !::,kt,i.  -trr  t^.  vim!;.-<t   th:..    h,-  vVouM 
arriv«-  ;.t    rh,    |,m!|,.,,    |,„^r;,|  ,|i^.„irv   .-t   ;•.:   :,er  wh- ,, 
Miany  al. to  ;  ri. .,„:,,.,  ;  ,.,•  uwi,.!,  tii  ■_  •vv|i(ii.,.r  ti,.-\  ,  ,i.i 
.'.tK.r.l    tlu-   lu>:.!r\    .,|    ,.lk.      Hi-    .  -m,,,    u;  -    n,„;l  .; 
■■'I'l''.  tnit  u.,t  .li-tin.,ui-li..,       -luv     ,11  Mf-  :,  inrfiil,,-!-  ..; 
tlic>t:iff.,f  c.M.-ScirMf  :ai.|    \r     I  »,i)i:ri  nirnt  ;.t  S.-rAi 
kcnMn.!,n(.n.  lie  u.^. -ivi-ii   -  -.-.^l  .-iu.-iji-.n.  t'-ok  hi- 
(U-iirvc  at  Christ  Cliurcli,  and  .■nlt-n-d  on  In    ^liidi,-  ,.t 
thf   law   .  t   tin-   Inii.M-    lrmi)lr,  v.ii.iv  h.-  r,-txiv.  d  lii> 
<-aU  in  1884.     Th,.  Uar  i^  d.MTih  d  a-  a  i^rrat  l..tt«•^^  , 
anfj  OTtainiN    it.  chief  pri/,  ,  ;,r<'  rath.r  .aprin.  .,id 
•  iistrihiitcfl.      hul.aftfrall,  it  i>  v.-.-v  uiu.  (1  likr  ■  <  h* a 
profr.sions   ui  hein-,  on  the  whole' kind  lo  tlu>  ,,.  r- 
tinarious  riKiii  of  niodcrati-  abilitu-.     A  j,'ruiii-.  mav 
<Iinte  likely  Ik-  .tarva  r|  into  despair,  driven  to  drink, 
or  diverted  into  journali-m  hv  the  wi>a.rine->-  nt  .va.it 
in,!;;  and   the  driKlyerx    of  small   l;ri,'iiinin,u-.     A  <lifti- 
dent   man,  a  .lazy   man.  -ir  a   in;iii  of  ineonxi  ni.-ntlv 
lar^e  ^ymj^-.thie-  i>  likely  to  I,.-  -till  eoniplainin:;  attei 
ten  year>  that  it  i.  impo-i->bU-  l-,  pa\-  tor  rliamb.-r^  and 
latindr<'»  out    ,.f  professional    inconir.      Riir    -teady 
work,    helpi-d    by   a    prosaic   tfrnperam^-iit    ;  nd    -onir 
faculty  ot  dirreet  vf|f-advrrtispm(>nt ,  i;fn.i-,dl\    t''|U. 
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It  told  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanley  Buckmaster. 
Seventeen  years  of  assiduous  application  jjlaced  him 
in  a  position  to  take  silk  and  look  round  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament . 

He  had  long  been  marked  by  the  Liberal  caucus 
as  a  promising  candidate,  and  he  came  in  for  Cam- 
bridge on  the  great  tidal  wave  of  1906.  He  failed  to 
hold  the  constituency  four  years  later,  but  had  mean- 
while established  "  claims,"  and  was  allotted  at  the 
first  opportunity  the  safe  seat  of  Keighley.  His 
rejjutation  at  the  Bar  \v;i.s  rather  high,  but  purely 
professional ;  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  he  was 
either  a  great  advocate  or  a  profound  lawyer,  but  he 
wrs  keen,  dependable,  and  neat  in  his  presentation  of 
an  argument.  In  politics  the  same  character  attached 
to  him.  He  never  coined  a  phrase  of  note  or  forsook 
the  safe  path  of  official  Liberalism.  But  he  had 
learned  faultlessly  the  party  brief,  never  g  ve  him- 
self away,  and  made  himself  agreeable  in  the  right 
quarters.  When,  therefore,  he  was  p-  oointed 
Solicitor-General  in  1915  nobody  was  very  ntjch  sur- 
prised, and  certainly-  nobody  was  shocked.  He  was 
adequate  to  the  duties,  and  not  more  than  adequate: 
the  sort  of  man  who,  in  quiet  times,  climbs  step  by 
step  to  the  highest  positions  without  anybody  being 
able  to  say  why  he  should  be  there  or  why  not. 

The  war,  however,  brought  Sir  Stanley  Buckmaster 
duties  which  demanded  a  certain  human  quality 
which  he  lacks.  The  volatile  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  after 
a  brief  experience  of  the  post  of  Chief  Censor,  decided 
to  go  to  France,  and  a  thankless  job  was  handed 
over  to  the  Solicitor-General.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  historian  will  attach  a  good  deal  of  import- 
ance to  this  appointment ;  it  certainly  had  much 
influence  on  the  course  of  events.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Sir  Stanlev  Buckmaster  went  to  the  Press 
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Bureau  with  any  p^AkT^T^^u^n;  ^^^^r^^^^^ 

public  wa.  k(.|,t  for  SIX  m;:nh.  ,„  .lnio>t  o.mnk-tc 
Ignorance  ot  f.cts,  and  berauu-  a  pnv.  fir.,  t'.  a 
senseless  optimism,  and,  next,  to  somethiu,/;i„.Hv 

e  ernbmg  p.une.     One  in.p.„,aut   result   is  din.-t    • 

^'^:         ^''    ^-^'^V.t^-l^-aster's  exa..era, -m 

reticence        A  certam  kind  ,.f  neu-.p.,,.,-,  fo.l.d 

n  all  attempts  to  get    itself  ta.lked  about  and   ,o|,! 

•  m'^Cy?     "'  "'''•'  ^'^'"'^n^'  "^^'^i^  Hie  experina-nt   of 

mporting  ^ensat.on  mto  its  hitherto  ne^lcct.c!  l.adinu- 
article  Since  .t  could  not  retail  nrw>  from  the 
front  ,t  would  make  news  at  home.  The  experiment 
wa.s,  from  its  special  point  of  view,  a  brilliant  succes,. 

Ihe  country  was  convulsed  ;  nothing  cU,  w  s  talked 
about;  even  Lord  Kitchener's  pre^ti^^e  was  shrken- 
whole  groups  of  officials  and  Ministers  were  displaced  ,' 
and  the  lesson  was  learned  in  Fleet  Street  that  it 
IS  sometimes  better  business  to  make  history  than 
to  chronicle  it.     What    has  since    been  attacked    as 

newspaper  grn-ernment  "  .prin-s  from  that  simple 
iliscovei"}'. 

The  explosion  of  public  feeling  ni  the  spring  of 
ly.S  did  no  mimedia.te  injury  t,.  tlu.  .Minister  whose 
concealment  of  fact>  h.rgdv  provoked  it.  Indeed 
It  a^ctually  led  to  brilliant  promotion.  Victims  must 
be  found,  and  who  more  aj^propriate  than  Lord  Hal- 
dane,  who  had  said  Germany  was  his  spiritual  home  ? 
Lord  Haldane,  overwhelmed  bv  the  storm,  left  the 
Woolsack;  Baron  Buckmastcr  of  Cheddington  was 
called  mto  existence  as  his  succe>sor.     Me  continued 


to    be    Lord    Chancell 


or    until    the    next    change    of 


Administration,  when  the  proprieties  demanded  that 
:•  Unionist  "  should  replace  him.  Hence  it  arrives 
that  the  rountrv  is  paying  thirtv  thousand  a  v.>ar  for 
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one  giant  of  the  law  who  is  not  overworked  and  for 
four' who  are  burdened  with  no  duties  at  all.  And 
yet  a  Lord  Chancellor  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  war  or  partv  politics  ! 

Lord    Buckmastcr's    active   career   quite   possibly 
cnded  with  his  resii;nation  at  the  end  oi  1916      bor 
men  of  his  particular  stamp  the  future  will  probably 
hold  fewer  opportunities  than  the  past.     But  he  is 
,iot  on  that  account  negligible.     In  his  detachment 
he  has  developed  the  malady  which  seems  to  attack 
distinguished  lawver.  in  retreat,  and  with  Lord  Lore- 
burn   he   is   treading  the   rather  slippery   path  that 
leads    to    Lansdownc    IIou-c     At    any    n-te,    he    is 
approaching  vcrv  closely  to  that  <^chool  which  accepts 
President  Wilson  a^  idealist  and  rejects  him  as  realist. 
Lord  Bucknuister  is  quite  sure  that  there  must  be  a 
T  ea<^ue  of  Nations;  he  is  far  from  sure  that  the  defeat 
of  Imperialist  Germany  is  :.n  essential  cunrlition  of  the 
success  of  such  a  League. 

There  was  once  an  "  exhorter  "  on  the  ^^  astern 
plains  who  praved  that  a  notorious  sinner  might  be 
bitten  bv  a  rattlesnake,  on  the  ground  that  "  nothing 
but  rattlesnakes  would    bring  Jake   to   repentance. 
Germany's  case  is  much  the  same.     The  nation  has 
been   so   svstematicallv    infected    with   the   virus   ot 
Prussianism  that  nothing  short  of  the  imminent  threat 
of  national  death  will  effect   a  cure.     The  German 
Socialists  admitted  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  by  their 
non-resistance,  had  made  the  position  of  the  German 
peace  party  not  less  but  more  difficult.        We  can- 
not "  they  said  in  so  many  words,  "  place  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  critics  of  so  great  a  German  nuc- 
cess  "     It  can  be  inferred  what  would  be  the  eftect 
of  weak  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  other  Powers. 
Anything  short  of  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  the 
Prussian  system   will  leave   it    all-powerful   111   Ger- 
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many,  and  Liicrefore  capable  of  resuniiny  in  due 
course  the  policy  which  P^ll^sill  hai.  f(jllu\ved  con- 
sistently since  thi.'  days  ot  tla-  (ireat  Elei:tor.  Tc-  a 
still  Prussianized  Gerniaii  lunpin-  xhv  Lcac^uc  of 
Nations  woulti  simply  be  ;•.  i;rt;'.tt'r  opportunity  for 
intrigue  than  its  Bi>inar(:i<-.  iuuc  ever  enjoyed  ;  it 
would  be  merely  an  exteudeil  Coucert  of  Europe. 

Surrender  is  ;ui  ugh"  woru.  Hut  when  we  JKive 
volatilized  all  the  noble  sentiment  ;iiul  seemini^  reason 
ableness  of  Lansdowneisni,  surrender  is  t!>f  only  solid 
thin;^  left  in  tlie  test-tube.  It  may  be.  an  inju.--tiee 
to  suggest  that  l.ord  r)U«^kma--rer  and  Lord  Lorel)urn 
are  taking  the  Lan-dowowiTd  eoiir-.r.  But  the^e 
are  da^'--  in  whieh  inru  nni-'i  he  verv  r:i.rrfnl  of'the 
<:ompany  they  !<eei». 
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"  I  AM  an  internationalist,  but  my  doctrine  is  an 
addition  and  not  a  subtraction.  I  must  be  a  citizen 
of  America  before  I  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  world." 

These  are  tho  words  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  and  to  a  great  extent  cre.'.tor  of  that  power- 
ful organization,  the  American  Federation  of  Labour. 
They  arc  the  more  renjarkalile  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  sort  of  man  Mr.  Gompers  is.  SuperficirJly  he 
should  have  all  the  nu.kingsof  a"  citizeuof  the  world," 
and  it  is  not  so  obvious  why  he  should  be  first  and 
foremost  an  American  patriot.  He  is  of  Jewish 
race.  He  is  of  Dutch  and  French  ancestry.  He  was 
not  even  American  born.  Like  Mr.  Hughes,  of 
Australia,  he  first  saw  the  light  as  it  is  dulled  down  by 
the  eternal  murk  of  poorer  London.  It  was  in  the 
East  End  that  he  lived  till  he  was  thirteen — a  typical 
child  of  the  London  ghetto,  undersized,  over-nerved, 
sharp  and  avid  as  the  sparrow  of  the  gutters.  His 
father  worked  in  the  cigar  trade ;  there  was  no  better 
opening  for  the  boy,  and  when  the  paternal  Gompers 
went  to  New  York  young  Samuel  followed  the  family 
occupation.  He  was  soon  expert  as  a  cigar-roller, 
and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  his  fingers  have  not  forgotten  their  cunning. 

There  is  one  advantage — if  it  can  be  reckoned 
suGh — in  manual  work  of  this  type.  It  makes  little 
demand  on  the  brain.  One  can  think  as  one  works. 
One's  mind  is  free  if  one's  hand  is  a  slave.  In  the 
cigar  shop-  -it  was  hardly  a  factory — where  young 
Gompers  was  employed,  the  workers  whiled   away 
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the  tedious  hours  by  reading  to'ononnother    77^ 

boys    hterary    taste    rapidly    dcvdopH '\"  ;,    ^.^ 
desultory  acquirc-nients  „f  the  shop    v.r  >  '  Hfi  1 

In-  a  mure  systematic  attack  on  the  Hi 
-a-rty    hours    of    K.sure.     g:.;:^        ^^  ;,;:   "u;!: 
Enghsh  novehsts.     Then,  lirin,  of  fiction      .       n     , 
hs  at  en  .on  to  Join.  Stuart   Mil,  .nd  the     rof "    / 
ot    the   dismal    science   lienerllv       ft    „•  u 

1-ky   tl^t    he   started   :;.mr;h^mcLi;d.r't;^ 
German  Socialists  and  Henry  Geori,^e  had  l.s  ^ffec 
on    his   mind    when   he   reached    them.     It    m.v    be 
questioned,  however,  whether  he  would  in  .^y  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  an  unquestioniiiC"; 
to  that  school.     For  he  was  from  the  first  of  .  w     llv 
practical  turn,  and  far  more  interested  in  the  ^      d 
and  especially  that   part   of  the  world    in  wh        hj 
found  himselt.  than  in  any  Utopia 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose-  to  follow 
he  career  of  Mr.  Gompers  in  detail    or  to  trace    tep 
by  s  ep  the  process  by  which  he  built  up.  from  quit? 
small  beginnings,  the  organization  which  now  w  el  K 
gigantic  power  in  every  part   of  the   Lnited   States 
and    bargains    with    capital    in    the    name    of  three 
million  men      But  it  is  important  to  understand  what 
IS  roughly  the  basis  of  his  authority.     Mr.  Gomner! 
has  done   man>-   things   which   would    be  considered 
advanced       even    by   our   own   Syndicalists.     But 
the  Federation  is  in  no  sense  a  revolutionary  organi- 
zation.     It    does    not    exist     for     promoting    cla  s 
war   or   social    unrest;    it    is    a    machine    contrived 
to    attam    most    definite    and    concrete    ends       Mr 
Gompers    himself   regards    a    strike    r,.    evidence*  of 
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failure.  He  believes  in  negotiation,  and  in  having 
a  case  so  strong  as  to  compel  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  opposing  party.  He  is  .(bout  as  far  removed 
from  the  usual  conception  of  an  agitator  as  can  well 
be  imagined — a  man  of  singulnrly  orderly  mind, 
almost  pjiinfully  correct  in  his  diction,  as  cool  as 
Rockefeller  or  juiy  of  the  Big  Five,  pliable  as  to 
indifferent  matters,  inflexible  on  essentials.  In  its 
methods  the  American  Federation  of  Labour,  in  fact, 
strikingly  resembles  the  great  financial  corporations 
it  has  to  deal  with.  It  is  a  thoroughly  businesslike 
institution,  and  its  President  is  as  keen,  as  cautious, 
if  need  be  as  ruthless,  vm  the  president  of  any  trust, 
but  withal  as  reiuiv  to  seethe  opposing  point  of  view 
and  to  do  a  "  deal  "  without  referenci;  to  any  social 
or  political  prejudice. 

Such  is  the  man — shrewd,  hard-headed,  practical. 
His  work  has  presented  special  difficulties  of  a  kind 
not  easy  to  be  grasped  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  British  and 
American  labour  condition-;.  Here,  after  all,  labour 
is  mainly  British;  foreign  infiltration  affects  only  a 
few  large  towns,  and  oven  in  the  capital  does  not 
materially  modify  the  character  of  the  population. 
In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  " 
workman — even  if  we  include  the  Irishman — is  some- 
thing of  a  rarity.  An  enormous  amount  of  the  hard 
work  of  the  great  Republic  is  done  by  miscellaneous 
foreigners;  even  Germans  are  a  minority  among  the 
great  crowd  recruiterl  from  every  bacKward  mon- 
archy in  Europe.  Among  these  men  general  educa- 
tion is  defective,  and  they  speak  very  poor  English. 
The  more  intelligent  of  them  bear  a  grudge  against 
civilization,  and  have  no  special  reason  to  be  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  control 
of  a  body  which  includes  great  masses  of  men  of  this 
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class  should,  one  would  imaKiin-.  hv  far  inort-  (iifficnilt 
than  the  task  of  British  Labour  leaders,  and  when 
war  came  to  inflame  racial  and  national  diffcrencf- 
it  seemed  a  bold  thing  on  Mr.  (ioniprrsV  part  td 
answer  for  the  solidarity  of  American  organi/id 
labour. 

That  the  claim  was  no  idie  one,  however,  lia>  beta 
proved  by  events.     There  have  been  troubles  l^etwecu 
employer  and  employed,  but,  on  the  whole.  a>t()i.- 
ishingly  few,  and  tliose  which  have  occurrcf!   h:tvo 
been   settled    with    extraordinary    facility    throui^h 
machinery  of  Mr.  Gompers's  own  devising.     He  has 
worked   with   the    President   as   Marshal    Haig   with 
Marshal    Foch.     The   debt    Uie    United    States,   ami 
the  Allies  in  general,  owe  to  this^remarkabUt  man 
is    beyond    doubt   enormous.     In    acknowle(l,,nng    it 
we  may  usefully  enquire  why  Mr.  Gompers  ccoupio- 
a  position  so  far  removed  from  that  of  thos-  ■  t"     ur 
own  Labour  leaders  who  specially  retain  control  of 
the  "  machine."     Why  is  he  "  out  "  to  beat  Germany, 
and   not,  like  Mr.   Henderson,  "  out  "  only  to  get 
victory  for  the   "  international   proletariat  "?     Mr. 
Gompers  is  a  lifelong  pacifist,  just  as  Mr.  Henderson 
is.     He  has  been  much  nearer  the  proletaria'    than 
Mr.  Henderson  ever  was.     He  has  fought  sucii  fights 
for  Labour  as  Mr.  Henderson's  meeker  nature  would 
have  shunned.     He  is  only  an  American  by  adoption. 
Mr.  Henderson's  ancestor  probably  drew  a  good  bow 
at  Hastings.     Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Gompers,  instead 
of  courtijig  the  German  Socialists  like  Mr.  Hendtr-iou, 
repeat  in  every  speech,  a  veritable  American  Caio, 
"  Germany  must  be  beaten;  the  war  must  be  fough. 
to  victory  "? 

The  question  is  answered  by  Mr.  Gompers  himself 
in  the  words  quoted  above:  "  I  must  be  a  citizen 
of  America  before  I  can  be  a  citizen  of  the  world.' 
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Perhaps  tin;  coarsest  of  all  the  mistakes  made  by 
Germany  was  with  regard  to  the  reality  of  American 
citizenship.  Germany  laid  stress  on  the  ethnic 
factor,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  considerable  element  in 
American  life.  It  gives  all  kinds  of  Americans,  for 
example,  a  curiously  tired  feeling  when  they  read 
our  well-meant  eulogies  on  themselves  and  their 
institutions.  A  nation  which  derives  from  every 
race  in  Eunjpe  is  not  likely  to  be  flattered  when  we 
assume  tliat  its  main  duty  is  to  "  tjike  its  stand  by 
the  Mother  Country  for  the  preservation  of  the  common 
interest  of  Anglo-Saxondom  " — which,  it  seems,  in- 
cludes India,  West  Africa,  and  the  Hokojoko  Islands. 
America  does  not  happen  to  be  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  even 
if  we  are.  But  though  America  is  not  English  (except 
as  regards  the  bases  of  law  and  language),  America 
is  American.  With  America  neutral,  personal  and 
racial  preferences  assumed  extraordinary  warmth, 
and  took  the  most  lawless  form.  But  with  America 
belligerent,  the  ranks  have  closed  marvellously. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  a  general  loyalty 
hardly  equalled  in  any  European  country  ?  Some- 
thing is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  peculiar  directness  of 
the  American  intellect,  which  is  as  sharply  distin- 
guishable from  our  own  habit  of  cloudy  compromise 
as  the  thoroughgoing  heat  and  cold  of  the  American 
continent  are  from  our  trimming  climate.  Still  more, 
no  doubt,  is  traceable  to  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States,  which  brings  vivid  and  even  crude 
Americanism  into  the  homes  of  Italian,  Hungarian, 
Galician,  Scandinavian,  and  German  parents.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  most  powerful  influence  is  the 
democratic  and  Republican  temper  which,  if  it  does 
not  kill  the  spirit  of  sectionalism,  at  least  scotches 
it.  The  immense  bulk  of  the  United  States  does 
not  present   an  intense  localism.     Every  American 
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has  his  "  \wnw  town,"  :is  wtII  as  his  liumc  Sl.itf, 
and  it  thus  results  that  tht-  most  rosniopftlitan  ■  om- 
inunity  on  earth  is  also  tht-  least  international.  Mr. 
Gonipers's  citizen  I'ornuila  niii;ht  he  extended  thus: 
"  I  am  first  of  all  a  citizen  of  Big  Lick;  1  am  next  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Mi-souri;  I  am  next  a  citizen 
of  the  Lnited  States;  and  after  that  (when  1  have 
time)  I  a.m  a  citizen  of  the  world."  "  What  do  they 
know  of  Enjiland,"  asks  Mr.  Kipling,  "  who  Kni,dand 
only  know?"  A  much  more  reasonable  que:>tion 
is  what  ca-n  they  feel  for  the  British  Empire  who 
decry  either  their  native  Huluway(»  or  their  native 
Chipping  Sodbury  V  British  In)periali>m  has  made 
one  mistake  in  seeking  to  turn  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  into  Britishers.  British  Labour  has  made 
another  in  trying  to  regard  itself  as  part  of  the  "  in- 
ternational proletariat."  Both  have  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  Om;  ca.n  be  a  good  English. nan  first, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  afterwards— enthusiastic  for 
the  British  Commonwealth,  and  friendly  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  One  cannot  safely  reverse  the  process, 
M  that  we  exist  at  all  to-day  is  due  to  the  splendid 
tact  that  the  average  Englishman,  Scotsman,  and 
Welshman,  despite  all  exhortations  to  think  imperially 
and  proletarianly,  insisted  at  the  critical  moment  on 
thinking  nationally. 

In  this  context  it  is  highly  significant  that,  while 
there  is  a  colossal  Labour  organization  in  America, 
there  is  no  Labour  Party  in  Congress.  Mr.  Gompers 
has  set  his  face  like  flint  against  all  pressure  to  form 
one,  and  ha.s  declined  all  invitations  to  hv.  nominated 
himself.  He  thinks  "  the  welfare  of  Labour  should 
not  be  confused  with  other  national  interests,  but 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  parties."  This  pure 
wisdom  does  not,  of  course,  prevent  the  American 
Labour  organization  from  bringing  .-strong  and  fHiccess- 
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ful  pressure  to  bear  on  all  kinds  of  matters  in  which 
the  working  man  is  specially  interested.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Gompers  h.is  taketj  an  enormous  part  in  State 
and  Federal  politics.  But,  like  the  millionaires 
themselves,  he  recognizes  the  indecency  of  open 
sectionalism  under  ;».  democratic  constitution.  It  is 
something  altogether  repellent  to  the  national  temper. 
Class  interests  exist  in  America  as  elsewhere,  and  are 
pursued  with  equal  selfishness.  But  the  point  is  that 
the  sectionalist  is  forced  by  public  sentiment  to  clothe 
his  sordidness  with  at  least  the  show  of  public  spirit. 

The  British  Labour  Party  cannot  be  blamed  be- 
cause, coming  late  in  the  day,  and  finding  nakedly 
selfish  parties  in  possession,  it  has  fought  for  its  own 
hand.  It  could  scarcely  do  otherwise.  But  when  it 
is  beginning  to  aspire  to  control  national  destiny  it 
should  seek  larger  models,  and,  since  there  is  littK 
indeed  to  copy  at  home,  it  would  do  better  to  turn  to 
Mr.  Grompers  and  American  Labour  thf-n  to  Trotsky 
and  Russian  Bolshevism,  or  to  "  our  German  friends," 
whether  they  follow  Scheidemann  or  Haase. 


MiiUM.  AKU  SUNS,   LTD.,   PKINTEKS,  CUILDruKU,   bNuLA    M< 
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